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Among the aboriginal tribes that people the shores of Western 
Africa are several, which, from their geographical position, customs, 
diversity of language, and other national peculiarities, merit a more 
extensive research and consideration into their primitive origin than 
others. The veil of obscurity which, however, impends over the re- 
mote migrations and the distribution of the African races in general, 
rendered more impenetrable by the absence of any historic evi- 
dence or traditional data, constitutes a barrier that effectually pre- 
cludes any minute inquiry into their progressive development and 
descent. In none, perhaps, of the scattered tribes, of which we pos- 
sess a greater or less amount of knowledge connected with their 
more modern history, do these remarks more distinctly refer than 
to that community of negroes, which, peopling an eastern portion of 
the Gold Coast, have hitherto been comprehended under the or dinary 
designation of ‘* The Akkrahs.” 

Some discrepancy of opinion formerly prevailed regarding the 
extent and limits of the territory to which their title could be 
strictly asserted ; but, deferring all discussion upon this subject, it 
may be sufficient to state that the maritime belt of land at present 
occupied by the natives of Akkrah is of very circumscribed magni- 
tude, since it only extends from the river Sakkoom, eastward to the 
small town of Tashia, a distance barely equal to fifteen miles. In- 
land its territorial boundaries are restricted within a much narrower 
compass. A brief allusion may be made to the various nations to 
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whose close proximity this limitation can be ascribed, due allowance 
being granted for the provisional status which the events of a com- 
paratively recent date have conferred upon them. 

From the Sakkoom to the westward its eonfines are formed by 
the numerous Fanté provinces, united to which, on the north, are 
the two tributary kingdoms of Akim and Aquapim, with the more 
distant Ashanté towns; while to the east ard north-east, the Adampé, 
Aquambu, and Krépé races predominate, incorporated with other 
kindred tribes, which conjoined seaward with the Adampé settle- 
ments of Prampram, Ningo, and Adda, constitute not only a ter- 
minal barrier, but the connecting link that allies them to the great 
Popo populations more to leeward. 

The aboriginal term employed to denote this insignificant tract 
of coast is Ghen or Gha, a syllable extremely difficult to pronounce 
from its semiguttural intonation. By the Fanté and other Inta 
nations, it has been denominated Jnkran or Inkara, a title that has 
possibly originated from the many termite hills that abound through- 
out the adjacent districts, and which in their language signifies an 
ant, although it might equally have been applied either in a just 
appreciation of its industrial resources and numerical inferiority, or 
as a derisive expression, to ridicule the moderate pretensions of its 
inhabitants. It may be satisfactory to remark that the name it 
now bears, and by which it has hitherto been known to Europeans 
from the earliest periods, has been derived from this source. The 
chief towns are three in number, viz., N’glish, Kinka, and Ossu ; 
but the nomenclature under which they are more readily recognised, 
is that bestowed by the various European powers to whose authority 
they were amenable, and hence the distinctive appellations of English, 
Dutch, and Danish Akkrah. ‘The largest in size, and the most 
ancient in date, is Kinka, or Dutch Akkrah, which, according to 
general tradition, was built long prior to the others, and on this 
account, therefore, not only assumes the precedency over the whole 
as the metropolis, but formerly exerted a certain amount of supre- 
macy over those political or other native disputes which, from this 
exalted position, were exclusively referred to their arbitration and 
decision. The British fort situated in the first of these towns, lies 
seven miles to the eastward of the Rio Sakkoom, and has been 
placed by nautical writers in lat, 5° 31' 53” N., and long. 0° 11’ 
30” W. | 

The country in the immediate neighbourhood of these towns pre- 
sents a pleasing and diversified aspect. Stretching far and wide a 
succession of long and verdant uplands gradually emerge from the 
coast, which, as they ascend inland, become broken into a variety of - 
gentle undulations and continuous slopes, adorned by a woodland 
scenery extremely beautiful and picturesque. Advancing still deeper 
into the interior, these in turn partake of a more mingled character, 
and are ultimately blended with the elevated mounts and prominent 
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highlands visible in the distance. In these localities the soil is ex- 
ceedingly rich and fertile, the native plantations or farms producing, 
almost without the aid of human labour, that abundance of food 
which so bountifully supplies the necessities of all ranks of life. 

In the lowland regions adjoining the ocean, the land is partially 
divested of those primeval forests and luxuriant underwood observed 
in other parts of the coast, and somewhat resembles one of those ir- 
regular prairies of Southern Africa, which, clothed with lank grass 
and a few flowers, are dotted at intervals by isolated thickets and 
occasional clump of trees. 

Any dispassionate observer who has acquired but a superficial 
stock of information connected with the various inland kingdoms 
of this vast continent, cannot fail of discerning the abnormal 
changes and varying mutations which the moral and physical charac- 
teristics of their populations constantly undergo. Many which, 
from some peculiar combination of causes, have been more exposed 
than others to the afflicting concourse of wars, pestilences, and other 
depopulating calamities, in progress of time evince their decadence 
by a gradual decline or total loss of those inherent principles that con- 
stituted the basis of their power, while others, from the same control- 
ling elements, become suddenly prostrated, and reduced almost to the 
verge of extinction. Retaining to the last their peculiar traces of 
difference, they succumb to the most warlike of their aggressors, 
until at length the predominant masses of their opponents so far 
absorb the scattered fragments, that all vestiges of their previous 
existence disappear. ‘Thus, by such ceaseless and indirect agencies, 
nations after nations rise, flourish, and decay, and are eventually 
blotted out from the page of history. The races, however, inhabiting 
the sea-girt lowlands of Western Africa, have apparently suffered less 
from these systems of extirpation, when contrasted with others ; for, 
located at a remote distance from the sphere of any internal convul- 
sions, and enjoying but a moderate extent of frontier, with fewer ad- 
verse neighbours, they, of course, are less liable to the incidental 
operation of these causes. Although unable at first to stem the re- 
sistless influx of immigration, or the invasion of more potent tribes, 
which might partly subjugate and dispossess them of their territories, 
yet, the occurrence of these events at present, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, have seldom been of that permanent or effective duration as 
to entirely obliterate their nationality. Hence, we shall discover, 
dispersed in various localities, encompassed by the barriers of more 
populous kingdoms, the isolated vestiges of races, which, from dim 
and obscure sources, and through a succession of ages, have retained, 
in almost primitive integrity, their laws, usages, and institutions. 
Rational inferences, confirmed by the results of experience, have 
long since tended to point out the fact, that where the inhabitants 
of any petty country, from their close propinquity to some of the 
more powerful nations surrounding them, have maintained an inti- 
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mate intercourse for any protracted period, they have become 
more or less tinctured with the prevalent customs and manners 
of the latter, either in consequence of their supposed utility, or from 
other views equally in unison with their social interests. But that 
these disjected communities should in general be enabled to resist 
the effects of such influential impressions, and after the lapse of 
centuries be capable of conserving, from the innovations of time and 
hostility of rivals, those essential peculiarities of structure and deri- 
vation, which sever them from others in their near vieinage, fur- 
nishes a remarkable subject for reflection, and must always excite 
deep interest and sympathy for those iyetebions Jaws of humanity, 
that still exert, in unimpared energy, a silent, yet vital, authority 
over the future destiny and distribution of the negro races. 

Making due allowance for the modifications which have necessarily 
occurred from events associated with European domination, and also 
from those that prominently figure as the sequence of certain con- 
trolling elements introduced into their moral and political codes, 
within the date of the last three centuries, these preliminary ob- 
servations might be rendered applicable to the present status and 
condition of this remnant of a people who now claim our deep and 
merited consideration. 


Part I.—MaAwnners AND CusToms. 


Previously to the consideration of the moral and physical outlines 
of these people, and other historical subjects connected with their 
aboriginal development, it may perhaps be deemed more appropriate 
to enter into a brief descriptive detail of the various customs and in- 
stitutions peculiar to these tribes, which may be conveniently 
arranged under the succeeding heads of—dress, cleanliness, births and 
nomenclature, marriages, deaths and funeral ceremonies, division of 
time, inheritances, and their laws, currency, architecture, and erection 
of towns, markets, and harvest, festivals, &c. 

Dress, &c.—The dress of the natives does not materially deviate 
from that uniformity of style, which may be said to be charac- 
teristic of the cognate tribes of the Gold Coast, unless it is in some of 
those anomalous variations, that are to be observed among the 
females of certain localities, where they have probably been tole- 
rated from politic or conscientious motives. That of the men is 
composed of two coverings, the first of which is an inner fold of cloth, 
tightly investing the loins and passing from between the nates for- 
ward, to the front of the pubes, where it.is secured, after enclosing . 
in a kind of suspensory bag, the organs of generation. The second 
consists of an external or proper garment, merely comprehending a 
few yards of chintz, tom coffee, or ramal, which, loosely wrapped 
round the middle, conceals the preceding one, its extremities being 
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inversely folded within each other, or permitted to dangle from the 
arms, over which they are thrown on account of the greater length 
accorded to individuals of an elevated rank. On extraordinary oc- 
casions, and august festivals, silken and other costly fabrics usurp 
their place. 

The costume of the women nearly resembles that of the opposite 
sex, only it is adjusted with more of elaborate neatness, and in that 
becoming mode which betokens some pretensions to taste. They 
also exhibit several distinctive peculiarities exclusively confined to 
their own and the Fanté community of nations, and not to be dis- 
covered in the other kingdoms of intertropical Africa. Encircling 
the waist, immediately above the hips, a cincture formed of two 
strings of large cylindrical beads known by the name of Hennd, is 
permanently worn by all classes, commonly in conjunction with a 
massive girdle of a smaller variety, partly coloured and of a globu- 
lar figure (Poumpon). Mulatto females, the wives of caboceers and 
other opulent personages, substitute in lieu of the latter a series of 
silver links or chains, to denote their higher degree of gentility. A 
third sort of bead not so frequently seen, but more worthy of atten- 
tion from the antiquity of its origin, and the universal repute in 
which it was held long prior to the adoption of the articles in modern 
use, is the one termed Féfiah. Constructed out of the smooth sur- 
faces of bivalvular shells, in a circular form of attenuated dimensions, 
and with flattened sides that admit of their easy perforation through 
the centre, for the vegetable fibres on which they are densely strung, 
they furnish an interesting example of primitive art in connection 
with other instances of native ingenuity, that observation has recorded 
in these countries. They are now chiefly procured from the Adampé 
and Kreepé traders, who in days antecedent to those of European 
supervention, reaped a much more lucrative harvest than they do at 
present. They appear to be identical both in substance and design, 
with a similar species of ornament in common wear among the 
Boobies of Fernando Po, which however differ from them in their ruder 
manufacture and irregular circumference. Notwithstanding their de- 
preciation in public esteem, they are still expressly valued for peculiar 
objects. Women after death, are seldom interred until bedecked with 
a zone of these shells, in order to ensure the recognition of their 
friends and ancestors in the next world, who are supposed not to be 
acquainted with the adjuncts of a later introduction. 

A remarkable appendage which usually excites the surprise of 
the European on his first sojourn, is a protruding pad or cushion of 
compressed cloth, placed posteriorly within the curvature of the loins, 
and entitled in vulgar parlance a kankie, from its similarity towards 
one in shape, but better understood by its local designation of 
atugo. The purport of this strange appliance would seem to be 
rather problematical, from the inference produced by a confliction of 
sentiments on the subject. For some remark that it can only be 
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fixed in this position with the obvious intent of supporting the off- 
spring carried by the mothers behind, after the prevalent habit, 
while others affirm that it is more with the view of facilitating a 
convenient arrangement of their dress. So far as the evidence is at- 
tainable, the popular interpretation is in favour of its appropriation to 
those significant purposes which render an analogous appendage es- 
sential to the contour of the fashionable dames in Europe. Its as- 
sumption was originally restricted to those who had attained the age 
of puberty, but innovations of a licentious growth have greatly inter- 
fered with this limitation. The custom, however, is more systemati- 
cally enforced in Prampram, Ningo, and the circumjacent territory, 
where girls habitually wander forth, in this scanty garb, the only one 
they are licensed to assume, until the expiration of their prescrip- 
tive probation. This garb is simply confined to a narrow strip of 
ramal passed beneath the pubes behind, and kept in its situation by 
the above-mentioned cincture, which leaves both of its ends in pen- 
dant freedom. To this circumstance is attributed the deductive 
term of Attuffoy-yo, by which they are distinguished. Previously to 
their assumption of a more matronly attire, they are obliged to sub- 
mit to certain expurgatory rites instituted by the fetish, and as they 
receive the parting benediction of the priest, listen at the same time 
to the impressive admonitions he offers respecting the duties of a 
married life, into whose mysteries they are on the threshold of ini- 
tiation. 

Like those of the men, the garments of the females are divisible 
into an intermediate fold, and one or more outer coverings of the 
same materials but of better texture, which are retained in their 
position by the aid of a silk or cotton handkerchief bound round the 
middle. Both sexes are extremely partial to the use of the beads, 
and omit no opportunity of displaying them to advantage in the 
decoration of their persons. Every year witnesses fresh acquisi- 
tions to their private stock from the influx of novelties brought by 
the shipping, which alone, as mercantile imports, are eagerly coveted, 
and fetch a steady sale among the multitudinous tribes of the in- 
-terior, They are distributed into bracelets and armlets that com- 
pass the wrist and upper arm, into circlets that inclose the ankle 
and leg below the knee, and into necklaces, in whose varied selection 
are blended all the hues of the rainbow. Another kind of neckiace 
equally in vogue, is constructed from some testaceous product in an 
oblong or rhomboidal form, alternating with round black seeds, and 
is particularly patronised by the fetish men and their families, who, 
in these matters, arrogate to themselves the functions of conservators 
for all articles that are of aboriginal foundation. Hence they are ~ 
deemed sacred, and bear the name of Afflé or Afélé. 

Upon her marriage, the female, arrayed in the most attractive 
finery, and adorned with a variety of golden ornaments borrowed for 
the oceasion, is paraded through various quarters of thetown, accom- 
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panied by a troop of young friends and relatives, who chant in festive 
chorus the celebration of this auspicious event. On such occurrences, 
it is customary for the husband to be specially provided with gifts of 
connubial import, viz., metallic bracelet, a bunch of keys, and a 
symbolic device, all worked in silver, the last two being suspended 
on the girdle by the side of the bride. This device is denominated 
Hennoné, and comprehends on a diminutive scale, the representa- 
tion of divers swords and dirks, with a shield, their usual war equip- 
ment, an elephant’s tooth, and an ideal seinblance of two cowries, 
one attached to each end, and the others depending from the central 
portion of a cylindrical bar or rod. It is not easy to ascertain 
whether this emblem was originally intended to convey a typical 
illustration of war and commerce, and the benefits that would result 
from the combination of both, or as a figurative intimation of the 
good fortune destined for the offspring to come forth, whether as 
opulent merchants, capable of disseminating their wares at thrice-told 
profits, or as renowned warriors, well qualified to wield the sword in 
defence of their country. 

The dress of the Mulatto community is fashioned in accordance 
to the European mode, and is mostly made by native tailors, or 
transmitted from Europe at their own request. That of the women, 
on the contrary, partakes more of the country character, and with 
the exception of a cotton chemisette compactly fitted to the body and 
united down the front by stellate clasps of gold, there is no percep- 
tible difference from those of the ordinary population, unless, indeed, 
it is in the finer quality and richer assortment of apparel and trin- 
kets. At periods they occasionally conform to the style of the white 
ladies, but this, however, is less frequently than might be expected. 

The manner in which the hair is trimmed, also furnishes another 
proof of an hereditary conservancy, though shared in common with 
many of the Inta races. It is drawn obliquely upwards into a 
conical mass, by the approximation of its extremities on the summit 
of the head, where they are tied together and inverted. It is ar- 
ranged with methodical care and nicety, and when shaved or wholly 
cut off, is always indicative of affliction and misfortune, and thought 
to be one of the most degrading penalties that can befal any delin- 
quent. Its denudation has evidently been viewed in a similar light 
by the Semitic nations, and has been alluded to in several of the 
Sacred Writings.* Generally, however, a silk or cotton kerchief is 
folded tightly round the head, and completely covers the greater part 
of it. 

Cleanliness, &c.—In none of the regions of the coast are the pre- 
cepts of cleanliness more strenuously advocated than by the popula- 
tion of Akkrah. The scarcity of fresh water, however, from the 
brief duration of the rainy season, and the absence of any conti- 
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guous stream or river, somewhat precludes their more regular observ- 
ance on the part of the poorer inhabitants. To obviate, as far as 
possible, the inconveniences arising from these drawbacks, large 
ponds were scooped out on the outskirts of the town for the collec- 
tion of the rain, and capacious tanks were built of solid masonry, 
and arched over under ground, for a similar object, within the pre- 
cincts of the principal mansions, or hewn out of the rocks on which 
the European factories and forts were erected. By such contri- 
vances a sufficient quantity was obtained to meet their domestic wants 
during the continuance of the dry months. They who were desti- 
tute of these resources were compelled to bring water either from 
country wells, or from a tributary branch of the Sakkoom, several 
miles distant. Morning and evening the women bathe themselves, 
either within their houses or in spots set apart for their convenience ; 
while the men resort towards the close of the day to the afore-men- 
tioned reservoir, or are reduced to the alternative of washing in sea- 
water, which, in fact, is the common practice among the labourers 
and slaves. Sow, a Fanté term for the dried ligneous fibres of some 
root prepared for these ablutions, is constantly used in conjunction 
with English or native soap, and, by its harsh friction, conduces 
greatly to soften and remove the excrementitious depositions on the 
skin. The cutaneous surface is subsequently anointed with palm 
“oil, lard, or shea-butter, brought from the interior, and known by 
its familiar appellation of Unku or Ashanté grease, triturated with 
the fragrant powder of a bark called Teufan, and other aromatic 
perfumes, including those purchased from the merchants. Poma- 
tum, chalk, limes, and other available accessories essential to the 
toilet of the native beauty, also lend their aid to increase the lustre 
of her charms, and towards the embellishment of her person, 
whose natural fascinations no efforts are spared to heighten. To 
secure the adulation of her lovers, and the supremacy over other 
rivals, is always the first consideration in African coteries, since 
it not only administers to the gratification of their self-esteem, but 
the amelioration or advancement of their existing condition. 
Births.—The birth of any child, whether male or female, is not 
considered an event of such importance as to demand the institution 
of any religious or other rites. The offspring, like the Fanté and 
Mandingo tribes, receives its name on the eighth day, and a family 
custom is specially ordained for the purpose. Onsuch occasions the 
infant is exhibited to its relatives and other connections which have 
congregated beneath the roof of the parents to offer their congratu- 
lations for its safe delivery, and to partake of the welcome hospita- 
lity of the house, which has been duly provided with rum and other 
intoxicating liquors, of which copious draughts are quaffed. On the 
other hand, each guest who attends the meeting usually contributes 
a few cowries towards defraying the expense of the ceremonial, while 
others, in addition, bestow a few articles of dress or some appropriate 
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gift for the child itself. Thus, amidst a scene of homely festivity, 
it acquires its first dedication to humanity, and after this public ac- 
knowledgment of its rights of citizenship, is launched into the world 
within whose narrow vortex of toil and trouble it has to encounter 
the doom that inevitably attends upon all the chequered ordeals of 
life. Among the great and wealthy this custom is accompanied 
with protracted rejoicings and demonstrations of a careless liberality. 
In the selection of the name to be given they are mostly guided by 
certain ancient formule, which, having been faithfully adhered to 
by their progenitors, has descended to them as hereditary heir- 
looms from an almost primeval‘age. Identical with similar rites so 
commonly practised by the Inta races, they perhaps are coeval in 
date, and have collaterally descended from one radiating source, and, 
if not, the most probable explanation would be, that the Akkrahs 
procured them from the former, and engrafted such a portion upon 
their own social codes at some subsequent period, as would serve to sup- 
ply any apparent deficiencies that might have then existed. Their titles 
are taken from the day of the week on which the infant is born, and 
are said to be mere modifications of the country terms by which they 
are known to the Fantés. Each day, therefore, has its own especial 
name attached to it, and in accordance with the sex of the progeny, 
whether male or female, is the derivation allotted. These distinctive 
appellations may thus be enumerated :— 


Day. Male. Female. 
Sunday ; : Quasshé Akoshuah 
Monday ; ‘ Kudjo Ajuah 
Tuesday : : Quanbbenah Abranwah 
Wednesday ‘ Quakku Akkuah 
Thursday . : Quahu Abbah 
Friday : : Kuffié Affeah 
Saturday . : Quahmé Amah 


To these also may be appended another series of names used in 
the Akkrah and Adampé towns, solely derived from the number of 
the offspring brought forth, and varied individually with reference 
to their sex. By this peculiar system of nomenclature, each child, 
as it may be boy or girl, occupies an allotted station conformable to 
its age on the scale of family precedence, fulfilling to a great extent 
the fundamental principles of primogeniture by the authoritative 
sanction of a title. The subjoined list includes the whole :-— 


Male. Female. 

, a 
1 Tetté 7 Ashon 1 Dedda 7 Ashon 
2 Tetta 8 Bontuwa 2 Kokkor 8 Bontuwa 
3 Mensah 9 Akkron 3 Mansah 9 Akkron 
4 Annah 10 Badu 4 Marnang 10 Badu 
5 Annum 11 Oduko 5 Marnu , 11 Oduko 
6 2 12 Odunyon 6 2 12 Odunyon, 
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As an illustration of the above, let us suppose that the accouche- 
ment of the woman should transpire on a Friday for example, either 
of her first or third son, as the case should happen, the designations 
they would then claim would be Kufié-tetté and Kufié-mensah ; or 
if, under similar circumstances, she should give birth to daughters, 
they would become entitled to the respective cognomens of Affeah- 
dedda and Affeah-mansah. With the local authorities a wide di- 
versity of opinion abounds, regarding the sixth place in the preced- 
ing numeration, the majority stating that, from some inexplicable 
cause, the vacancy which may at present be said to exist, has never 
been properly filled up, and that the words ‘** Shan and Shanshan,” 
which some aver are the legitimate terms, are not of native appli- 
ance but of foreign introduction, while their opponents argue stoutly 
to the contrary. To avoid the various arguments brought forward 
by both factions, I have provisionally omitted the ‘* debateable 
points,’ and have placed them as they now stand, since the mass of 
evidence fully preponderates in favour of their non-retention. It is 
somewhat singular that the few primary names should so closely 
correspond with the Fulahné numerals Jetta (2), and Didde (3). 

Females during the term of their gestation are accustomed to 
resort to some popular fetish-house, for the purpose of bathing in 
the consecrated waters vended by the priests, that by so doing, they 
may be enabled to crave for their unborn babes the guardianship of 
its unearthly divinity, and also to guarantee their safe delivery from 
the perils and disasters of parturition, After the happy fulfilment 
of this event, the parents, in grateful thanksgiving for the boon, 
bestow upon the infant a modified variation of that title by which 
the fetish has been generally denominated. From this source pro- 
ceeds the third class or sacred appellations, a class to be found more 
or less prevalent throughout the kingdoms and districts where super- 
stition and mystery hold their reign. 

By the male populations of Akkrah and Adampé circumcision is 
constantly followed, but not at such an early age as by the Moham- 
medan nations more inland, the consummation being deferred until 
the boy has attained to the maturer growth of eight or ten years. 
This operation, comprehended under the native definition of Kotéah, 
is invariably performed by the country doctors, or rather exclusive 
practitioners of this surgical acquirement, who gather together in 
their houses as many tyros as is possible, the whole of whom, with- 
in a brief space of time, bear convincing proofs of their operative 
skill and dexterity. The season of the year deemed most propitious 
for the completion of these rites, is from the middle of December to 
the termination of January, when the dry Harmattan winds which 
then set in exert an almost specific influence towards the promotion 
of their successful cure. The process is very simple, the prepuce 
previous to its division being encircled by a ligature that protects 
the subjacent structures. The wound is afterwards dressed with 
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raw cotton steeped in oil, and defended anteriorly by a grass or 
wicker-mat suspended by a cord round the neck of the invalid. With 
this shield also supported by both hands, they may be observed per- 
ambulating the streets with a timidity and awkwardness of gait that 
affords a marked contrast to their noisy yet cheerful vociferations. 
The doctor’s fees, like the condition of his patients, is oftentimes 
humble, and rarely exceeds more than half-a-dozen strings of 
cowries. 

Circumcision is one of the most prominent traits which establish 
the line of demarcation between the different tribes of the Gold Coast, 
distinguishing the blended races which, to the eastward, inhabit the 
Jong tract of shore equidistant on both sides of the river Volta, 
from the numerous nations that more exclusively trace their origin 
from the great Inta source, more inland and westerly. Neither 
the Ashantés, Akims, Fantés, Assins, Aquapims, Aquambus, nor 
many of the Kroo communities, still further westward, conform 
to the principle of its primitive induction, although isolated in- 
stances of its adoption have occasionally been recorded amongst 
them. The late Dr Pritchard has been led into an error when he 
remarks that it pertains wtriwsque sewusin Akkrah. During the 
period of my service at this station, repeated investigations into the 
currency and correctness of the report, has demonstrated that such 
a custom is unknown and unfollowed by the females. A popular 
usage of quite an opposite character is, however, inculeated by the 
Adampé women, living in the mountainous districts of Crobo, which 
apparently resembles the one so much in vogue at Whydah, and in 
the powerful kingdom of Dahomey, viz., nymphe elongatio artifi- 
cialis. The development of puberty in the girl is not promulgated 
by any public parade or ceremony, nor is a custom enjoined, yet 
such manifestations are frequently to be noticed in English and the 
other Akkrahs, but they will upon inquiry be found to proceed more 
decidedly from those Fanté inhabitants who have immigrated from the 
circumjacent countries, and located themselves within the town. 
Its institution has never been supported by the people of this part 
of the coast. 

Marriages, &c.—Polygamy, as might be naturally eran is 
carried on to an unbounded extent, the only restriction to the num- 
ber of wives each man may possess being based on the resources he 
has of maintaining them. Many females are betrothed in their 
childhood to partners of a corresponding age, a bottle of rum and a 
fathom of cloth being annually paid by the parents of the latter, as 
a token of their sincerity and a continuous desire to confirm the 
conditional engagement previously entered into. When the parties 
have arrived at the proper state of maturity, the ratification of the 
contract is demanded, and, if no obstacle intervenes, the nuptial rite, 
if it can be so termed, is solemnised by a series of rejoicings which 
have been appropriately designated the ‘* Marriage Custom.’ This 
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social tie, however, is not connected with any religious formalities, 
and can only be viewed under the aspect of a purchase, since the 
woman, after the payment of the stipulated sum to her family, vir- 
tually becomes the property of her husband, who, invested with a 
legalised power, may allot her such duties or employment as he may 
deem fit. The dowry usually given to the family of the woman on 
these ocvasions amounts to the sum of two ounces of gold, or thirty- 
two dollars, two-thirds of which are uniformly set apart towards 
satisfying the domestic wants of the bride, being applied to the pur- 
chase of various articles of dress, household utensils, and other mer- 
cantile commodities. Detailed in the subjoined list is a variety of 
merchandise required for this object, which, as it was furnished by 
one of my own attendants on the solemnisation of his marriage, 
may be taken as a general estimate with reference to others. 


6 Cloths of chintz, 4 yards each, 86 
6 Heads of cowries, . 

1 Brass pan for washing, 

2 Fathoms of cloth for the mother, 

2 Fathoms of cloth for wife, 

1 Comb and pot of pomatum, : 

6 Bottles of rum, . f f 8 
Cowries for wife’s box, 

4 Silk Bandana handker aie 

1 Girdle of small beads, 

1 Wooden box, 

1 Pint of lavender water, 

1 Large stool, . 

1 Oil-pot, 1 looking-glass, 

1 Silver bracelet, 

1 Pot for Ashanté grease, 
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Twelve strings of cowries are also daily paid by the husband for the 
subsistence of his wife for the period of one week after the consum- 
mation of the marriage. Independently of the pecuniary outlay thus 
incurred, no inconsiderable source of expense is derived from the 
large consumption of rum and various edible conjuncts, in the convi- 
vial entertainments which are considered necessary for the due com- 
pletion of the affair, inasmuch as the friends and connections of 
both parties willingly assemble to offer their congratulatious or to 
express their approbation of the match, if only for the purpose of 
indulging in the inordinate libations of rum and other intoxicating 
drinks which are lavishly provided on these festivals, especially if 
the husband is an influential chief or man of wealth. 

Among the slaves and lower ranks of females, concubinage pre- 
vails to an indefinite extent, owing to the unfettered intercourse and 
licentious system in which both sexes are reared. From the vitiated 
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code of morals thus germinated, no obstacles are opposed to the for- 
mation of these temporary unions with males of a corresponding 
grade, and, unfortunately, this plan is too commonly chosen by those 
who, from indolence, poverty, or other destitute conditions, are un- 
able to provide the means to procure a wife after the more orthodox 
fashion. When the preliminary arrangements have been adjusted on 
both sides, a propitiatory gift is commonly presented to the woman to 
cement the alliance, which she exclusively reserves for her own use. 
It seldom exceeds the value of four dollars, and includes the follow- 
ing articles, viz., 


24 Strings of cowries. 
4 Fathoms of cloth. 
1 Silk handkerchief. 
2 Bottles of rum. 


A wide separation, however, is to be made between this mutual com- 
pact and the ordinary nuptial rite, perhaps more clearly defined by 
the extent of control exercised by the husband. In the former, the 
woman is less amenable to the jurisdiction of her partner, less sub- 
ject to restraint, and may at any moment leave him with her pro- 
geny, upon the infliction of any act of injustice or cruelty; in the 
latter case the reverse precisely applies. 

The women of Akkrah are not celebrated for their chastity, nor 
is it comprised among the category of those national virtues to which 
they conscientiously adhere, as its non-preservation constitutes no 
impediment to any permanent connection they may subsequently 
form. In the families of higher caste, indeed, it is somewhat dif- 
ferent, but even with these exceptions, its due appreciation can only 
be referred to that judicious education and jealous vigilance bestowed 
by the parents during childhood. Should, however, the results of 
any illicit amour become palpable, abortion is secretly induced by 
the assistance of powerful emmenagogues indigenous to the country, 
or the offspring, by some connivance, is destroyed before it has at- 
tained any development, since its birth at the regular period would 
not only degrade the girl in the estimation of the public, but reflect 
such an indelible stain as would cling to her reputation for life. In 
these social communities, therefore, as might be inferred from the 
previous remarks, adultery is by no means of rare occurrence. The 
detection of these criminal liaisons is not punishable with death as 
in other kingdoms in the Bights of Benin and Biafra, but by the im- 
position of certain fines which are determined more by the rank of 
the offender than from any extenuating circumstances. The pecv- 
niary compensations awarded in these verdicts are mostly in accord- 
ance with the legal usages of the place, and are founded on various 
distinctive grades which the parties occupy in their local position. 
Thus 12 dollars is the amount levied from an ordinary person, while 
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a caboceer is mulcted in a much larger sum, viz., 32 dollars, and 
even more in many instances. These penalties are stringently ex- 
acted, so that it is not an unusual event for the poorer people to 
pawn one of their slaves or younger members of the family to raise 
the necessary sum in quittance of the fine. These derelictions from 
the marriage contract on the part of the female are sometimes 
visited by the sentence of severe corporal punishment, unless she 
has become notoriously addicted to such sensual pursuits, when she 
is, without farther warning summarily divorced. This ultimatum 
does not appear to be often had recourse to, inasmuch as the husband 
in the majority of cases cannot afford to lose the value of the services 
he had hitherto purchased ; her family, under these peculiar condi- 
tions not being compelled to refund the marriage dowry, unless she 
refuses to remain with him; and the man is frequently too poor to 
_ obtain another wife. 

Other curious ordinances are also retained by these people, among 
which may be embraced those regulating the intermarriages of dif- 
ferent branches of the same family or tribe by particular degrees of 
affinity. ‘These social restrictions, however, are limited within a nar- 
row compass, and as it would seem, appertain more specially to the 
female offspring. Their hereditary predominance and extensive dif- 
fusion throughout several of the native races of Western Africa, point 
out the profundity of their origin and the durability of their sway, 
appreciable indications, so far, of their gradual descent from tribe to 
tribe, as they are indubitably coeval in date in their divergence from 
the great radiating sources of human migrations that have, after their 
primary severance and isolation from the parental stem, peopled the 
African continent. 

With other proofs that may be adduced in support of these state- 
ments, may be mentioned the injunction which expressly forbids the 
union of any collateral issue by the woman’s side. For example, 
the marriage of two sisters’ children is never permitted to take place, 
on account of the intimate relationship reputed to exist between them, 
although it would readily be granted if one of the pair belonged to 
the brother’s family. It must be borne in mind that this prohibition 
does not extend to those children proceeding from the brothers or male 
kindred, who are allowed to intermarry without the slightest preju- 
dice, not only among themselves but with their cousins on the aunt’s 
side. A man may not take two cousins to wife from the same parent- 
age for equal valid objections, nor yet two sisters, which is agreeable 
to the strict enunciations of the Levitical* and Mohammedan laws, 
although polygamy prevails in the widest sense of freedom. Allusion 
has been made elsewhere to another mandate fully as imperative, but _ 
of more equivocal tendency, which, claiming its propagation from 
the earliest ages of the world, has been strenuously advocated even 








Leviticus xviii. 18; Koran, chap. iv. 
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to this day by those Semitic races by whom it was principally adopted, 
viz., the marriage of a deceased person’s wife by his brother or next 
successor. It is a notable fact that a modification of this custom. 
was comprehended in the code of precepts given to the Jewish nation 
by their legislator, and interpolated by him, with others selected from 
the jurisprudence of the surrounding kingdoms, where it was proba- 
bly designed to answer some important result. The passages in 
Holy Writ relative to these observances may be found in Deutero- 
nomy, chapter xxv., and are as follows':—“ If brethren dwell together, 
and one of them die, and have no child, the wife of the dead shall 
not marry without unto a stranger ; her husband’s brother shall go 
into her, and take her to him to wife, and perform the duty of a 
husband’s brother unto her. And it shall be that the first-born 
which she beareth shall succeed in the name of his brother which is 
dead ; that his name be not put out of Israel.” 

At Akkrah, and I believe in the other tribes along the Gold 
Coast, the elder rarely, if ever, inherits either the property or wives 
that pertained to his younger brothers or kinsmen upon their death ; 
after this event they become engrafted on the estate of those next to 
them in consanguinity, and are thus successively transferred through 
the various ramifications of a family, as the seniors in turn respec- 
tively drop off. Under those circumstances, therefore, the eldest 
brother asserts no prerogative over them, since his appropriation of 
them would greatly militate against his dignity and prudence, by 
those who esteem him in the light of a father and protector to his 
brethren, and be also deemed derogatory to the position which he 
maintains, in descending so far below it as to unite himself with con- 
nections whose subordinate rank entitled them to rank little better 
than slaves.* It is well worthy of record how much these usages 
are in unison with those Divine injunctions conveyed in many pas- 
sages of the Mosaic writings, and what conclusive evidence they fur- 
nish of their primeval derivation and remote history. 





* We may come to the rational conclusion, from the tenor and close appliance 
of language used in the Koran, that the Prophet had unquestionably in contem- 
plation the evil consequences which flow from the repeated intermarriages of 
kindred blood, said to cease only upon the extinction of the family name. ‘io 
avert these dire contingencies, limitations were at length published, framed 
almost verbatim from those passages of Scriptural history that refer to the sub- 
ject. These are enumerated in the fourth chapter of the Koran, and are as 
follow : —“ Ye are forbidden to marry your mothers, and your daughters, and 
your sisters, and your aunts, both on the father’s and on the mother’s side, and” 
your brother’s daughters, and your sister’s daughters, and your mothers who 
have given you suck, and your foster-sister, and your wives’ mothers, and your 
daughters-in-law, which are under your tuition, born of your wives unto whom 
ye have gone into ; and ye are also forbidden to take to wife two sisters, except 
what is already past.”— Sale’s Translation. 
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Deaths.—Upon the death of any native, several curious and in- 
teresting rites are strictly enjoined, from the performance of which 
they seldom deviate. Apparently great consideration is attached to 
them, if we may judge from the peculiar customs and celebrations 
enacted on such occurrences, not only by the inhabitants of the Gold 
Coast, but in most of the countries of Western Africa. Shortly after 
life has become extinct, the body is thoroughly washed by the house- 
hold women, and every portion of it well rubbed over with a ligno- 
resinous powder named teufan, procured from the bark of a certain 
tree, which possessing an aromatic fragrance, is first pulverised and 
then appropriated as'a perfume of ordinary use. ‘The head and face 
are next carefully shaved, the limbs invested with their usual brace- 
lets and other golden ornaments, and the whole body enshrouded in 
a number of the richest and most sumptuous dresses that can be 
chosen. If the deceased has been a person of consequence, gold 
dust is liberally sprinkled over the face and other uncovered surfaces, 
on which it is retained by the previous application of Ashanté grease 
or the vegetable butter, brought from the interior. The corpse thus 
arrayed is then exposed in state for a brief period for the farewell in- 
spection of all relatives and friends, and is subsequently enclosed in a 
wooden box, and privately interred. In Akkrah the dead are invari- 
ably buried in one of the compartments within the house, but the 
slaves, unless they are favourites, lie scattered around the environs 
of the town, in some convenient spot selected for the purpose. With- 
in the coffins of the more affluent are deposited a great variety of 
native cloths, gold rings, and other valuable trinkets, and occasion- 
ally a few bottles filled with gold dust, while upon their exterior 
surface are placed the brass ewer and basin, with the spoon, which 
the defunct was wont to employ during lifetime, and which the family 
now deemed an indispensable accompaniment towards the comfort 
to be attained in the next world. Until within a recent date, the 
immolation of human victims at these obsequies was fully authorised 
by the institutions of the country, to the end that the deceased might 
not be found deficient in the requisite number of attendants as would 
be found compatible with the rank he was supposed to keep in another 
sphere of existence. Itis not many years since, upon the death of one 
of the powerful caboceers of Kinka, this sacrifice was consammated 
by the offering of two young slaves, who were slaughtered without 
compunction on the edge of the grave, and their bodies separately 
extended, the male below and the female above the remains of their 
late lord. Latterly, owing to the strict surveillance of the British 
Government, these barbarous rites have been temporarily abolished ; 


but there can be little doubt that should these people ever become 


emancipated from the jurisdiction of Europeans, they would again re- 
vert to the observance of what to them is viewed in the solemn 
light of a sacred obligation, a 
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On these melancholy occasions the wives and other near female 
relatives lament, in pathetic terms, their unfortunate bereavement, 
and affect to deplore, by external manifestations of grief, the irre- 
parable loss they have sustained. The hair is totally shaven from 
the head, every ornament and personal decoration removed, and 
dark and sombre garments substituted in lieu of their ordinary dress, 
whose gayer hues were more emblematic of the cheerful days of the 
past, than of the gloomy prospects of the present. To evince the 
sincerity of their grief, the women studiously observe a solemn 
fast, abstain from every kind of food throughout the day, withdraw 
from public life, and immure themselves privately within the recesses 
of their respective chambers. For the space of three weeks or more, 
during the continuance of the custom that invariably succeeds, these 
injunctions are unequivocally obeyed, after which a certain degree of 
laxity follows, and the confinement of the wives becomes less restricted, 
they being permitted to frequent other divisions of the house and 
court-yards, and should circumstances compel an exit from their 
seclusion, a grave decorum is still preserved, and those conventional 
precedents that denote the mournful character of the duties entailed 
upon them; are carefully exhibited. The partial or entire removal 
of the hair, as a native testimony of affliction and sorrow, is one of 
those remarkable peculiarities that bear a close affinity to the or- 
dinances introduced by the Jewish legislator in the 21st chapter of 
Deuteronomy, in which it is duly enjoined as follows :— 

“Then thou shalt bring her home to thine house, and she shall 
shave her head and pare her nails. And she shall put the raiment 
of captivity from off her, and shall remain in thine house, and bewail 
her father and mother a full month.” 

That this was a usage of great antiquity, and common to many 
nations from the earliest ages of the world, long previous to its dis- 
semination among the Jews, may be distinctly affirmed. Mention 
has been made of its prevalence by Herodotus, who relates that “it 
is elsewhere customary in cases of death, for those who are most 
nearly affected, to cut off their hair in testimony of sorrow: but the 
Egyptians, who, at other times, have their heads closely shaven, 
suffer the hair on this occasion to grow.” * It was also equally 
practised by the Greeks upon the intelligence of any public or pri- 
vate misfortune, the women clipping their hair short, and the men 
allowing it to grow long ; whereas in their seasons of prosperity the 
reverse happens, the women wearing their hair long, and the men 
close, as stated by Plutarch. In the country now under considera- 
tion, the duration of these indications of mourning are variable, and 
are evidently guided more by the social position of the deceased, and 
the amount of wealth he has accumulated, than other motives. For 
the poorer class of natives and others of limited means, the prescribed 
probation is about six months; to caboceers and other personages of 





* Lib. 2, c. 36; vide also l. 6, c. 21. 
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note, one year; while the mulatto grandees, from their assumption of 
superiority, exact the dedication of two years and upwards to their 
memory. Upon the notification of a death to the inhabitants of the 
town, the relatives, family connections, and other intimate friends, 
assemble together for the object of establishing a custom or feast in 
honour of the departed, the representation of which would rather sug- 
gest to the stranger, on first sight, that he was witnessing some popular 
exhibition of conviviality, than the preliminary scene of lamentation 
and woe. On the day preceding the interment, the populace generally 
congregate around the mansion of the deceased (where the corpse, ela- 
borately adorned in all its paraphernalia of decoration, is exposed to 
view), and these fire off a number of muskets; dances and other 
fantastic evolutions subsequently occur, amid a concert of tomtoms 
and drums, that lend their aid to enliven the spectators. On such 
celebrations, great quantities of rum and other ardent liquors are 
quickly consumed, and intoxication is the usual result, which, if 
the interpretation of the natives be adopted, is solely induced with 
the laudable intention of dispelling the sorrow they then experience 
for the loss of their fellow-citizen. Upon the expiration of three 
weeks, another display of these ceremonies takes place, accompanied 
by the same peculiar exhibitions, after the cessation of which all 
further manifestations of respect on the part of his family and 
friends terminate, the requisite term of public mourning having 
been formally completed. According to the ancient laws of the 
country, the wives and other female relatives, particularly the 
former, are imperatively bound, at the finish of their allotted com- 
memoration, to institute a corresponding custom, of a greater or 
less duration, proportionate to the extent of their resources. These 
rites ostensibly appear to have been established for the purpose of 
religiously enforcing the observance of those obligations due to the 
memory of the dead, to denote the dissolution of all prior ties or 
alliances, and also to shew that the females are at liberty to form 
new engagements (unless claimed by the succeeding family heritor), 
or enter into other matrimonial schemes as they find most conducive 
to their interest. With reference to the men, a compliance with 
these practices is less strictly exacted, and, therefore, such are not 
often prolonged beyond the brief interval of a few weeks or months 
as the case may be. 

Pawns, or other individuals who die heavily in debt, are denied the 
rights of sepulture; and unless some previous arrangement has been 
made with the creditor, are exposed on an elevated platform on the 
outskirts of the town, enshrouded by mats or enclosed in boxes, since 
the interment of the corpse would render his family liable for the 
payment of those bonds which the deceased had contracted when 
living, A similar interdict is said to exist in Kumassé and other 
Ashanté towns. 

It is a somewhat singular fact, that among the ancient Egyptians 
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an edict almost identical constituted one of the fundamental clauses 
promulgated in their judicial code for the regulation of commercial 
affairs. Herodotus asserts, that it was first enacted by Asychis, a 
king who merited the eulogium of being an illustrious benefactor to 
his subjects. The historian remarks that, in his reign ‘ when com- 
merce was checked and injured from the extreme want of money, an 
ordinance passed, that any one might borrow money, giving the body 
of his father as a pledge. By this law the sepulchre of the debtor 
became in the power of the creditor; for if the debt was not dis- 
charged, he would neither be buried with his family nor in any other 
vault, nor was he suffered to inter one of his descendants.” * 

Associated with other peculiar traits of much greater importance 
in former periods than at present, must be mentioned the strange 
decree, which, grounded on the faith of their primitive traditions, 
and the superstitious dread of witchcraft, compels the exhumation 
of the bodies of those people who have been suspected of being too 
intimately concerned with the supernatural influences during their 
lifetime. Natives who have been prematurely cut off, either from 
the inroads of some occasional epidemic, or the ordinary maladies 
of the season, are frequently supposed to become endowed with the 
potent prerogative of generating disease and destroying life; hence 
it is not an uncommon occurrence, when two or three members of 
the same family die in succession, to attribute their departure to the 
agency of the first sufferer or sufferers, the corpses of which, after 
satisfactory evidence has been adduced, are summarily removed 
from their houses within the sanctuary of which they had been in- 
terred, are ignominiously burned on the outskirts of the town, and 
their ashes scattered to the winds, amid the mingled groans and 
execrations of the populace. It matters not how innocent the un- 
fortunate persons might have been, nor yet how long they may have 
slept in the calm tranquillity of the grave. The voice of public opinion 
is unanimous; they are branded with the stigma of posthumous 
murderers, and the violation of those hallowed repositories in which 
they rest is imperiously demanded, and the destruction of their frail 
contents accomplished without either dread or compunction. That 
which, under other circumstances, would be estimated as a crime of 
no trivial magnitude, is now proclaimed to be a meritorious deed, by 
the delay or non-performance of which the safety and welfare of the 
whole community are compromised. 

Upon the event of the death of any individual in a distant country, 
though years should have elapsed since its annunciation had tran- 
spired, the relatives and connections, when a fit opportunity pre- 
sents itself, despatch a party in search of the place of interment, 
and they, gathering together the mouldering remnants of mortality, 
return to bury them under the same roof as those of his ancestors. 








* Lib. 2, ¢. 136. 
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This custom,—which appears to resemble a labour of fidelity due to 
the memory of the deceased that his bones should not lie among 
those of strangers, but be blended with those of his family and 
kindred, so that the cherished remembrances and associations en- 
gendered in the past, should not be dissolved in the world to come, 
—has possibly originated from some of those primitive sanatory 
mandates which restricted the burial of the dead within definite 
bounds, or in pursuance to family compacts that exacted a compli- 
ance with certain intramural regulations of immemorial usance. 
Inheritances, &c.—The law of inheritance, a conspicuous feature 
in the social institutions of many nations of Western Africa, must 
be distinguished as the grand pervading principle on which are 
based the disposition of property and power. This law can only 
be appreciated from the fact, that the consolidation or dispersion of 
family influence, the position and stability of subordinate branches, 
with the control of other kindred interests, are chiefly governed by 
the absolute right of a well-defined grade of relationship, ex- 
clusively derived through the blood on the female side. Divers 
reasons have been assigned for their advocacy of this genealogical 
system; but those hitherto brought forward have not proved suffi- 
ciently explanatory. No traces respecting its date of adoption or 
traditional introduction can be ascertained ; for all that is known in 
connection with the subject may be comprised in the brief reply, 
that their ancestors transferred it from father to son, from such an 
early age that its source has long been lost in the mists of antiquity. 
Probably, among the more feasible arguments advanced in support 
of its tolerance, is that which refers to the woman the peculiar 
privilege of transmitting the family blood in a less uncertain stream 
from one person to another ; so that, in its descent, it never could 
be entirely eradicated by an admixture with that from other chan- 
nels; for, whatever marriages might be contracted by the mother 
or her female descendants, even from one generation to another in a 
continuous series, still there would always remain a sufficiency to 
ensure the original characteristics of her progenitors from being 
destroyed. Again, in further confirmation of these views, it has 
been asserted, that should the wife be guilty of any criminal inter- 
course with other parties, the same observations would apply with 
equal precision, inasmuch as the offspring must, at least on the ma- 
ternal side, enjoy no inconsiderable portion of the ancestral lineage. 
With the husband or male, on the contrary, they remark, that after 
a few generations the blood becomes progressively diverted into other 
courses, and, proceeding downwards, is ultimately absorbed into the 
families of those females to which they have been allied. 
It is the scrupulous regard paid to these fundamental distinctions 
of consanguinity, that also determines the choice and elevation of the 
royal aspirants who may be called to occupy the Ashanté throne. 
Upon the death of any individual, his property invariably de- 
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scends to his brothers and sisters in direct rotation, and not to his 
issue, as is the custom in more civilized communities. Should no _ 
brothers exist, the eldest sister succeeds in full, and subsequently 
her children, notwithstanding all her predecessors may have left 
large progenies behind them. It may therefore be considered as a 
general axiom, that the son seldom, if ever, inherits the estate of his 
father, which, from a deficiency in the proper collateral kindred, 
passes to the nephew or niece by the next sister’s side. The only 
deviations from this rule are when the man has no other heir by any 
of his female relatives ; under these circumstances, the first-born male 
not only comes into possession of his father’s but even his uncle’s 
wealth, should their decease have preceded that of his parent. Of 
course it is clearly understood that the son always obtains the effects 
and valuables of his mother. But when an inhabitant dies without 
relatives to demand his inheritance, the oldest slave is commonly 
selected as the representative to supply this void. Several percep- 
tible modifications of this law have, however, been effected within a 
few recent years, in consequence of the promiscuous alliances of 
Europeans and their descendants with the aboriginal women. These 
rules of inheritance will perhaps not inaptly be explained by the 
following illustration :—Should a freeman, for instance, have sexual 
communion with a female slave, and conception take place, the fruit 
of it is born in bondage, and, like its mother, is the property of her 
owner; but should a smilar result follow where the father is a 
slave ad the woman free, the offspring belongs to the mother, and, 
like herself, is equally free, since it partakes of the same recognised 
condition, and is endowed with full rights and immunities as if its 
birth had occurred under the most benignant auspices. 

After the interment of the corpse, the next of kin, in the grada- 
tion previously assigned, assumes the guardianship of the family in- 
terests, by virtue of which he not only acquires the patrimony of the 
defunct, but an undisputed right over his wives, children, and slaves, 
the former being for the most part superadded to his own establish- 
ment if the heritor be a man, while the two latter become incorpo- 
rated as component portions of his household. Over the sons and 
daughters, therefore, he is supposed to exercise all the functions and 
prerogatives of a parent, and in this capacity to administer to their 
wants, superintend their conduct, and determine their future settle- 
ment in life ; and they in return are bound to yield him the full ex- 
tent of their services, and to pay him that amount of submission, 
deference, and respect which is due to the position he fills. As their 
support and maintenance are solely derivable from the relative in 
charge, if it may be so expressed, during the period of their servi- 
tude, and implicit obedience required in exchange, it necessarily en- 
sues that their treatment is in a great measure guided by the degree 
of subserviency rendered ; so that, in fact, until their arrival at the 
age of maturity, they gradually degenerate into mere dependents 
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upon his bounty, and are compelled, in compliance with his man- 
dates, to perform such menial and other debasing avocations as he 
may choose to delegate to them. 

Division of Time, §c.—In the computation of time they rarely 
adhere to the systems of more enlightened nations, by the sub- 
division of the year into a given number of moons or months, but 
rather prefer the adoption of a more primitive formula, derived from 
the observance of various climatic changes, the rotation of seasons, 
and other physical phenomena, and it is chiefly by such simple 
means that not only these but other tribes in Western Africa, are 
influenced in the regulation of their year; and it is this distribution 
alone that constitutes the fundamental principles on which these 
peculiar arrangements are based. Conformably to the established 
usages of each country, deviations and distinctions in their primary 
division are of common occurrence, and such variations are to be 
attributed more to a relaxed or stricter classification of climatorial 
agencies than from any artificial distinctions suggested by them- 
selves, since an analytic examination into their respective merits would 
unquestionably point out that the majority, if not the whole, come 
under one prescriptive rule of formation, and proceed from the same 
definite basis as those in general prevalence throughout other coun- 
tries on the African continent. In Akkrah, and the circumjacent 
districts, the year has been partitioned into three grand seasons, re- 
ferable to the preceding mode; and these again, in some localities, 
seem to have been divided into still minor fractions. As consider- 
able doubt has been expressed in relation to the latter, it is unneces- 
sary for me to dilate further upon the subject. The designations of 
the primary seasons are thus annexed : 


Summer. Boo’ornah. Mar. April, May, June, July, Aug. 
Second Summer. G’boh. September, October, and November. 
Arrab-attah, said to 
Winter. be derived from the 
word Harmattan. 


December, January, 
and February. 


The week consists of seven days, which are separately distinguish- 
ed by appropriate cognomens, apparently corresponding to the num- 
ber of days comprehended in the European calendars, and which 
may also be rendered as follows :— 


Sunday Haughbah. 
Monday Dhu. 
Tuesday Dhu-foh. 
Wednesday Shau. 
Thursday So. 

Friday So-ah, 


Saturday Hau. 
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Two of these days may be considered as sacred, viz. :—Dhu-foh, 
dedicated to the propitiation of Ni and the River Sakkoom, the 
great national fetish of Akkrah ; and Haughbah, devoted to the mys- 
terious rites of Oéyardo, the dreaded patroness of all married women. 
It is a remarkable fact, when taken in connection with their reli- 
gious duties, that, on the first of these days (Dhu-foh), no fisherman 
dare venture to launch his canoe upon the ocean’s surface to gain his 
precarious livelihood, but guardedly abstains from those piscatory pur- 
suits which might betray him or his family into the infringement of 
the superstitious mandates so solemnly enunciated by the priests and 
fetishmen. Similar stringent precautions are equally enjoined on the 
second (Haughbah) ; and though of a somewhat different character, 
are made compulsory on all ranks and sexes, but more exclusively to 
that of the female. Under the supposition that some malign potency 
pervades the surrounding country on this day, more particularly directed 
against the pregnant women, their daily avocations are restricted within 
the walls of their domiciles, no egress being tolerated either for the 
purposes of travelling or other exterior occupations. Not many people 
therefore presume to violate these injunctions by issuing forth early in 
the forenoon, and none resort to their familiar haunts in the markets 
or public thoroughfares, until the prohibition has been withdrawn by 
the well-known sign of a declining sun. In some respects So-ah may 
likewise be appended to the two previous days, owing to its being con- 
secrated to Kaulé or the salt-pond fetish, which is one held in much 
less estimation, and therefore, is not entitled to the same amount of 
deference or veneration awarded to the others. The celebration of 
these religious obligations differ more or less as to their day of ful- 
filment in the various towns where such traditional forms of worship 
are systematically maintained. 

Currency, &c.—The currency of the Gold Coast is represented by 
the Indian cowrie (Cyprea moneta) a small shell originally exported 
and carried from the east, and now diffused in vast quantities through- 
out the contiguous inland kingdoms and other central regions of 
Western Africa. For the convenience of transmission or payment, 
they were formerly perforated and strung together in definite num- 
bers, hence the source of their designations into strings and heads. By 
a simple arrangement their fractional division was reduced to a stand- 
ard, and found most beneficially adapted to the wants of the popula- 
tion, The annexed table will prove duly explanatory of their system. 


Number of English value. 


Heads. Strings. Cowries. iskeey 45100 
4 20 0 0O 04 
1 40 OF) 20 44 
Su. 12 480 hor lod 
i 48 1,920 O24 /,0 
1 ounce of gold dust, or 20 960 38,400 4 0 0 
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The rate of exchange, when dollars require to be converted into 
cowries, and vice versa, will depend upon their current value at the 
different outports where the requisition is made. Thus, at Cape 
Coast, the dollar is estimated at 4s. 6d., in Akkrah at 5s. currency, 
and in other places along the coast, at its sterling price, 4s. 2d. The 
equivalents therefore to be given in cowries for each, should amount 
to the following. 


5s. = 60strings = 2400 cowries. 
Dollar at < 4s. 6d. = 54 do. = "2160" “do. 
4s.2d. = 50 do. = 2000 do. 


Gold dust, one of the staple articles of commerce exported from 
this tract of African coast, is more plentiful at the Fanté towns of 
Annamabo and Cape Coast, than in those of Akkrah. It is brought 
to the former places by the Akim and Ashanté traders from their 
own and the circumjacent countries, and has been considered by 
Adams and other European authorities to be much inferior in quality 
to that obtained from Apollonia and Dixcove. A great quantity was 
annually poured into Akkrah for a series of years previous to the 
present date ; but this, from a multiplicity of causes, became gradually 
diminished, and was ultimately diverted into other channels. This 
diminution is to be ascribed to the Ashantés manifesting a preference 
for those markets in which were exhibited for choice a richer assort- 
ment of merchandise, better suited to their demands, and from the 
fact that to the eastward of Christiansburg little or no gold could 
be purchased, owing to the soil being less fertile in those auriferous 
depositions than the surface of various localities in the inland and 
maritime provinces of the west. The gold offered for sale or barter, 
is ordinarily adulterated according to the ingenuity of the vendor or 
inexperience of the buyer. These adulterations comprise copper or 
brass filings, pieces of impure ore, micaceous earths, and granular 
alloys of silver, and other analogous substances calculated to deceive 
the eye. They, however, are detected without trouble or difficulty, 
under the customary supervision of a native personage, professionally 
denominated a gold-taker, whose services are specially retained in 
mercantile establishments for this object. European factors regu- 
late their purchases and computations by its artificial division into 
ackies and ounces, of which sixteen of the former, valued respectively 
at five shillings, constitutes the ounce, that again being equal to four 
pounds currency. The country people in their multifarious trading 
speculations, are subject to a constant fluctuation of prices produced 
by the interchange of commodities among the various tribes with whom 
they come in contact. As these comprehend individuals in every 
sphere of life, an enlargement of the scale of equivalents in gold dust 
became requisite, and has been fully accomplished by the Fanté 
and Ashanté traders, by their minute subdivision and combination 
of the ounce into a minor variety of terms, each of which has its 
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relative value affixed. This pecuniary method of valuation so far 
suftices for the mutual accommodation of all parties engaged in traffic, 
and has implicitly guided hitherto the inhabitants of Akkrah, 
Adampé, and the more eastern nations in their commercial transac- 
tions. It is somewhat remarkable, that the native appellation of 
Seekah is known not only throughout every portion of the Gold 
Coast, but in Popo, Dahomey, and the distant regions of Yorruba. 
The following tables of the gold currency of the Fanté and Ashanté 
nations compiled by the late Mr M‘Lean, are equally adopted by the 
people of Akkrah and Adampé, and the accuracy of which may be suf- 
ficiently guaranteed by the well-known experience of their author. 


Tape 1.— Fanté Currency. 




































































































Names of Weights. me cae se | Value. Names of Weights. ea Value. 
oy ne Os Ss Oe 
noe.) ey 1248th | OO 1d |! Hesien®) . 0. 4. [1 6 B10) 0 
Simpoah. . . ./|...| 1-24th| 0 0 23 |] Acandjua . . .|...| 7 UNS sa 
venins .) . |...) 1-12th | 0. 0. 5 NTE Hipage Dg AL 2. 2-8 
eee... |...| 1-8th | 0 0 74 | Sul <a boo @ 
ee ew. | |... | 1-6th | 0- 0 10 Sua-ne-sul . . .|...| 13} sae © 
Suafan .. . .|...| 5-6ths|0 4. 2 Djuamien 1 + a0 0 
Meaton (or Giri fan) |...| 1 0 5 O || Essuanu . Lee 410 0 
ee | .../1-4-6th; 0 8 4 Djuamiensan 1| 8 6 0 0 
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ete eh... | 8 015 0 Bendah . way [2 cee 8 0 0 
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N.B.—<An ackie is equal to 8 Ashanté takus, and to 6 Fanté takus. 
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Architecture, &c.—The towns and villages that lie scattered along 
the margin of the coast from Cape St Paul’s to the Rio Sakkoom 
westward, exceed, both in size and population, those located in the 
inland districts. Rocky plateaux or projecting headlands, or emi- 
nences situated in the vicinity of the larger salt water ponds or lagoons, 
were the favourite sites of selection, evidently on account of the two- 
fold objects which their position commanded, viz., a ready access to 
the ocean, and a continuous supply of those marine products that would 
answer either as articles of food or of traffic. From a rude assemblage 
of fishermen’s huts, they, in the course of time, became transformed 
into places of constant resort, by the progressive development of their 
commercial resources, and the gradual addition of new habitations, 
rendered obligatory by the influx of enterprizing traders and other 
people belonging to the circumjacent countries. From the absence 
of any definite plan or system of arrangement, the erection of the — 
towns was confined within very circumscribed limits; the buildings 
being so compactly grouped, and in such dense masses, as to occupy 
apparently but a small extent of ground. With the exception of 
the main thoroughfare and a few open clearances at irregular inter- 
vals, the streets were necessarily narrow, tortuous, and intricate ; 
the close proximity of the various domiciles producing a perplexing 
diversity of bypaths, that, in similitude, approached the dubious 
windings of some mysterious labyrinth. Formed by the contracted 
spaces between the opposite walls and projecting roofs, their due 
ventilation and cleanliness was more or less impeded ; consequently, 
they always continued in a dirty condition, and were likewise subject 
to that fetid effluvia, generated by the accumulation of filth and other 
domestic refuse thrown out by their occupants, who, from a constitu- 
tional indolency or love of ease, were neither impressed with the 
necessity of adhering to any sanatory precautions, nor yet endea- 
voured to obtain the salubrity that would spring from the removal 
of such morbific agents. 

The houses are constructed of swish, a name bestowed on the com- 
positions of mud or other loamy soils, well triturated with water, for 
such appliances. In style of architecture they resemble the mud 
cottages which still prevail in most of the rural districts of England. 
The foundations invaribly consist of small fragments of sandstone, em- 
bedded in an earthy cement, and elevated two or three feet above the 
ground, sloping obliquely inwards, so that the base may correspond 
to the eaves of the roof, and the rain, as it pours from above, may 
fall on substances sufficiently durable to resist its solvent effects. 
Upon this elevation the compost is placed in successive layers, 
each of which is allowed to harden in the sun previous to any further 
depositions, which continue to be superadded in regular gradation 
until the height of ten or fifteen feet has been attained. Its covering 
is completed by a thatch specially provided for this purpose, whose 
close adaptation renders it impervious to the heavy torrents of the 
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rainy season. The doors, framework, beams, window-sills, and the 
neat jalousies fitted therein, are executed, with all other wooden fix- 
tures, by native artificers, after European designs, and confer an aspect 
both of modesty and comfort, which externally assimilates them to the 
humbler dwellings of more enlightened communities. They are usually 
built in an oblong or quadrangular form, having an unroofed court- 
yard in the centre, around which the different compartments of the 
household are distributed. Should the central area be of such magni- 
tude as to admit of its twofold partition, it is conveniently separated 
into an inner and outer yard by means of a divisional septum of swish. 
When this takes place, the latter is allotted to the slaves and family 
dependents, or portions of it are converted into cookhouses or kitchens, 
workshops, and other indispensable purposes. The rooms selected 
for the appropriation of the owner and his near relatives, have, in 
their internal embellishment, a greater share of consideration devoted 
to them than the others. The walls are whitewashed, and frequently 
adorned with coloured prints or coarse engravings, and witha scanty 
array of home furniture is sometimes intermingled a miscellaneous 
assortment of foreign articles of a more refined manufacture. An 
interesting question may here be mooted, whether the peculiar style 
of architectural configuration at present in vogue among these people, 
claims its derivation from primitive sources, or has been adopted in 
consonance to the dictates of modern improvements. The result of 
inquiries will go far to shew the probability of its being an innovation 
induced by some of those moral revolutions that have terminated in 
the entire subversion of all preceding conventionalities. It isa remark- 
able fact that the fetish-houses in every locality are of a circular 
form, which, owing to the arbitrary doctrines of their religious code or 
other conventional prejudicies, have stood the test of centuries un- 
changed. Coeval in origin and in similarity of outline, the native tene- 
ments may be said to have conjointly descended down the stream of 
time with them, until the period when the transformation of the for- 
mer came gradually into public repute. That such was the case 
there can be but little doubt, since, within the memory of existing 
generations, conical mud huts were known not to be uncommon in 
the suburbs of Akkrah, while in Prampram, Ningo, and other 
Adampé towns, they are yet to be seen in their pristine. simplicity, 
though fast receding before the progress of what is now considered a 
more rational system of architecture. 

The residences of the white and mulatto merchants and the influen- 
tial natives, are erected on a much grander scale, and of more ex- 
pensive materials. Isolated from each other, their snow-like exteriors. 
and dignified altitude, soon stamped them as the. most conspicuous 
objects of a diversified landscape, and presented at the same time a 
striking contrast to the low and dusky habitations by which they 
were surrounded. Composed of stone, hewn from the neighbouring 
quarries, and wood brought from the colder climates of the north, 
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they, by a skilful subserviency of means, united strength and solidity 
with comfort and convenience. Built after the commodious plans 
so prevalent in tropical countries, by having arched balconies or 
corridors in front and rear, answering not only for pleasant prome- 
nades, but serving as a protection against the rays of a fervid sun, 
and likewise reduced to a mellowed softness the disagreeable glare 
and temperature that would otherwise pervade the internal partitions. 
These apartments are lofty, capacious, and well ventilated, and 
according to the affluence of the inmates, are provided with a suffi- 
ciency of domestic luxuries and other ornamental refinements, alone 
to be found in the. higher coteries of civilized life. From two to 
three stories in height, with flat roofs, they are in general of large 
dimensions, containing, independently of other quarters, various wings 
or eriblosuped, partially monopolized by the females, junior branches 
of the family, and their numerous attendants. On the first story | 
are ranged the reception, dining, and private chambers ; and on the 
ground floor immediately underneath, are those set apart for mer- 
cantile purposes and as depots for foreign and country stores. Con- 
nected with the main edifice are several petty outhouses or offices, 
the whole of which are encompased by a strong stone wall, varying 
from 12 to 18 feet in elevation. Within this boundary admission 
is only to be gained by means of a solitary entrance or doorway, 
sheltered by a porch fitted with wooden benches for the accommodation 
of those servitors who are attached to the demesne. Although of 
regular occurrence at Cape Coast, where the aboriginal tenements 
rise to the altitude of two storeys, here they seldom advance beyond 
the ground floor, save in a few instances which are to be noticed as 
exceptions to the general rule. Their compartments are mostly of 
limited dimensions, and are more or less filthy, from neglect and the 
accumulation of impurities. 

In proximity to Jamestown, Christiansburg, and Prampram, may 
be observed separate salt water lakes, each of which are distinguished 
by certain appellations ; those in the environs of the first two towns 
are recognised by the terms of Kawlé and Clorté, and from super- 
stitious motives are deemed sacred. Of the three, that of James- 
town or English Akkrah is the most extensive. All teem with an 
abundance of crabs, shell-fish, and a species of small round fish ex- 
tremely prolific, the young fry of which are eaten with avidity ; and, 
from their rapid reproduction, compensate the poorer classes for that 
deficiency in similar kind of food to which their poverty subjects 
them. To each of these towns is also appended a reservoir of fresh 
water, which, during the prevalence of the rains, is always filled to 
its full extent; but from subsequent use and constant evaporation, 
the fluid eventually becomes diminished to one half, and for the 
greater part of the year remains in a stagnant and impure state ; 
nevertheless it is exclusively retained, from the facility it affords for 
personal ablutions and purification. 
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Forming a direct communication between the three Akkrahs and 
the rural hamlet of Fredericksburg, are roads, maintained in excellent 
order chiefly through the exertions of the European residents. Por- 
tions of them are fringed at intervals by the tamarind, cashew, and 
other ornamental trees; while in several of the suburban avenues are 
planted rows of the Hibiscus populneus and a species of Ficus or 
umbrella tree, so designated from the umbrageous canopy which its 
leaves produce. On the verge of the footpaths that radiate from 
the outskirts on different sides, may be met the indigo, castor-oil, 
and cotton shrubs, with fences of Cacti and Kuphorbie, even as the 
magnificent Bombaz flourishes amid the masses of human habitations, 
in conjunction with the tapering coco-nut tree, that waves its feather- 
like branches o’er the precincts of the same dwellings, as if in grateful 
acknowledgment of the tender nurture which their protection yielded 
to its earlier growth. The streets and thoroughfares of the Adampé 
town and villages are stated to be much superior to those of Akkrah, 
in being more cleanly, spacious, and of uniform width. 

Markets.—Markets are held on every day of the week, save on 
such as are dedicated to religious observances. The situations 
usually adopted are either at the entrance or termination of one of 
the principal streets adjoining some cleared space of ground, or in 
localities habitually frequented by a concourse of people. Occasion- 
ally the stray exhibition of a few articles may be noticed opposite 
the domiciles of the vendors, or along the walls in the more secluded 
passages. Compared to similar places of resort elsewhere in Western 
Africa, they present an impoverished appearance, from the meagre 
pittances of food and other indigenous products which are offered for 
sale in such limited quantities. The whole are vended under the 
patient instrumentality of women and children, who, squatted in 
regular lines along the sides of the streets, or beneath the shade of 
the adjacent houses, dispose their effects to the greatest advantage, in 
assorted lots, spread out upon mats or in calabashes around the spot 
on which they are stationed. These collocations of edibles and other 
necessary articles, for the most part comprise plantains, bananas, 
peppers, limes, oranges, ground nuts, Malaguetta pepper, native soap, 
pine apple, and other kinds of flax, tobacco cut in small pieces, ochros, 
dried and fresh cassada, kankies baked or boiled, and other prepara- 
tions of maize, pine apples, soursops, a few miraculous berries, 
shallots, palm oil, and shea butter, kola nuts, dried and fresh fish, 
smoked deer, and goats flesh, &c., with beads, earthenware, chintzes, 
ramals, guns, copper basins, and a variety of native and foreign 
cloths, suspended on lines attached to the different houses above the 
heads of the anxious dealers, &c. 

Harvest Festivals——The great annual festival of the Akkrahs 
termed Homowaw, is one celebrated with much pomp and dissipation. 
Numerous and important are the ceremonies enacted on these memo- 
rable holidays, and multiform are the scenes that attest the vigour 
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and exultation of their commemoration. By every family in town or 
country preparations on a proportionate scale are carried into effect 
long antecedent to the period of their commencement, which in 
general occurs early in the month of September, Friday being the 
day that announces their wished-for arrival. In the year 1850 the 
anniversary fell on the 6th of September, and the peculiar observances 
attending the initiation were of the same déterminate character as 
those on previous occasions. The ordinary duration of these popular 
orgies seldom exceeds ten days or a fortnight (a week being the 
allotted term of fulfilment); but should a continuous supply of 
potables, and other accessory stimulants, be furnished, or as long as 
they possess the means to purchase them, their prolongation is 
carried on with undiminished vigour, until it finally ceases, from an 
exhaustion of their pecuniary resources. According to the reports 
of residents and other local authorities, this particular season has - 
been consecrated by the blending of various religious and social. 
rites; a series of aggregate concessions that portray the worship 
of many barbarous races, when offering their grateful adulations 
to a Supreme Intelligence, not only for the benefits conferred dur- 
ing the past, but for the prosperous endowment of the approaching 
year. From the semblance considered to exist between them and 
those hospitable entertainments of Europeans in their own country, 
though at another season, it has acquired the designation of the 
Akkrah ‘“ Christmas.”” On Soah, the first day of its celebration, 
the Occhds and other influential personages of the town, bestow 
liberal donations of cloth, beads, and other desirable articles, on their 
wives, families, and near relatives ; and at the same time, transmit 
to their patrons and respective fathers-in-law a large log of wood, 
which to the latter is an acknowledgment of their consanguinity. 
The door-frames, window-sills, and other wooden work of the houses, 
are now partly covered with a red ochre, and in honour of the dead 
their family graves are equally adorned by the same florid colour. 
In former years a thorough purification of the houses, with other 
sanatory measures, appear to have been instituted ; but latterly, this 
and the preceding custom are imperceptibly falling into disuse, and 
doubtless ere long will become obsolete. 

During the continuance of this festival a remission of all public 
business occurs, and the daily avocations of the labouring classes are 
almost suspended, one predominant train of thought alone pervading 
every grade, both high and low, rich and poor, viz., the unlimited gra- 
tification of their passions, and an anxious determination to avail 
themselves of every opportunity for self-indulgence which this interval 
of jollity and relaxation can afford them. The men, dressed in their 
best attire, with fillets of cloth or twisted handkerchiefs encircling 
their heads, parade through the town in noisy communities, accom- 
panied with drum and horn; and, as if mimicking the bacchanalians 
of old, exhibit the most equivocal dances and grotesque attitudes. 
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The women, left to their own resources, assemble in picturesque 
groups, and, like the men, express a similar delight in the participa- 
tion of these enjoyments; they also perambulate the streets, visit 
their friends and connections, and elaborately decorate themselves in 
their favourite costumes of silk and chintz. Gold rings and chains, 
fancy beads of every hue, bracelets and armlets of divers construction, 
with the conspicuous aid of white and yellow figures or patches of 
paint to ornament the features, contribute to gratify their self- 
esteem and sufficiently testify to their love of finery, desire of con- 
quest, and that inherent vanity characteristic of the sex. 

Among the men, intoxication, committed to excess, from the copious 
libations of rum, constitute, in their estimation, the summum bonum 
of happiness ; and they who have not the means of thus distinguish- 
ing themselves, when passing abroad or elsewhere, conceal their 
poverty by carefully imitating the gait and erratic vagaries of their 
drunken compeers. In conformity with the primitive ordinances of 
the country, a species of large fish named Challé, caught at this 
period of the year, and until now prohibited from public use by 
the fetishmen, furnishes the chief constituent in their palm oil and 
other soups, being eaten with a certain pudding, or rather meal, 
termed Kou, made from ground maize mixed with palm oil and a 
few ochros. At this season these edibles obtain a temporary prefe- 
rence beyond others ; and since some care and trouble is lavished 
in their culinary preparation, they naturally become the favourite 
dishes, which all ranks seek and partake of with avidity. 

On Saturday or Hau, the termination of the old year, oblations 
are offered to the manes of their ancestors: portions of the preced- 
ing kinds of food being placed around their graves in the different 
compartments of the mansion.* Haughbah or Sunday is the most 
venerated, on account of its being the first day of the new year, the 
birth of which is ushered in by a strange medley of congratulations 
and laments, the latter more exclusively emanating from the female 
sex, who with pathetic exclamations and a profusion of tears, bewail 
those members of the family who, during the intervening period 
between the past and present custom, have departed this life for the 
regions of another world. 

About this time the congenial rehearsals of feasting and dissipa- 
tion attain their zenith, and although their most disgusting features 





* A similar custom was observed by the Romans, on the celebration of their 
feasts, called Silicernia, in which food was provided for the dead, and deposited 
on their graves. It is alluded to in Ovid. de Fastis, lib. 2, 533, as follows :— 


“‘ Kst honor et tumulis. animas placate paternas ; 
Parvaque in extinctas munera ferte pyras. 
Parva petunt manes, pietas pro divite grata est 
Munere. non avidos Styx habet ima Deos. 
Tegula projectis satis est velata coronis ; 

Kt sparse fruges, parcaque mica salis : 
Inque mero, mollita Ceres, violeque solute.” 
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are seldom openly displayed, yet, within the walls and inner courts 
of the larger domiciles, the vociferous chanting, boisterous mirth, 
and clamorous bickerings of their intoxicated inmates, bear ample 
testimony to the dissolute revels performed therein. To the philo- 
sophical observer, these indications of moral degradation create 
melancholy reflections, and excite in him impressions of painful sur- 
prise, how a people like the present, after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies, should have so partially emerged from the depths of primitive 
barbarism, when endowed with those important advantages that 
accrue from an eligible position, fertile country, and the intimate 
alliance with more enlightened Europeans who have resided so long 
amongst them, and have constantly reciprocated their commercial 
wants for so great a number of years. 

The Tuesday following is a day more exclusively dedicated to the 
performance of certain religious ceremonies to which the natives are 
much addicted ; and as they are more or less interpolated with most 
other public festivities, they, in general, compose the most solemn 
and impressive portion of them. By all grades of people, therefore, 
a considerable amount of deference and awe is paid to these supersti- 
tious observances, inasmuch as they believe that some mysterious — 
potency originates from them, which has been supposed to exert a 
specific influence, either for good or bad, over the future career of 
those that become suppliants for their protection, or fail to offer 
the requisite degree of propitiation. The peculiarity of this mode 
of worship is chiefly characterised by ablutions of the whole body 
with water, which had been previously sanctified by the priests, and 
in which the leaves of some plant have been steeped either in the 
fetish or their own houses. To this liquid they attribute manifold 
prophylactic virtues, and, from its reputed efficacy, they imagine 
that exemption from death or other dire misfortunes is thus secured for 
the ensuing year; through the interposition of the deity, whose all 
pervading power they have submissively invoked. During the exhi- 
bition of these sacred observances, the fetishmen reap a bountiful 
harvest, as a compensation for their successful predictions, and the 
labours they now incur; for when any individual, with his wives or 
children, require these abluent purifications, or become desirous of 
gaining an insight into the depths of futurity, “the request is 
always accompanied by a regulated fee, proportionate to his position 
in the country. The prices, therefore, fluctuate from a few strings 
of cowries or bottles of rum to other articles several dollars in value. 
From the peculiar rites that characterise this day, it has obtained 
the appellation of the Sakkoom fetish-day. 

In Ossu and Labadde these holidays commence about ten days 
subsequently to those in English and Dutch Akkrah, and, like them, 
are maintained with equal energy and display. With the two former 
there is merely this difference, that the first day of their inaugura- 
tion is invariably held on a Wednesday, in conformity to the ancient 
regulations of these localities. 
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Ir has been well observed, by an able writer, that “ we have 
histories of the Church, histories of Philosophy, histories of 
Ancient Empires, and histories of Modern ones; but a history 
of Man, as a rational and moral being, is wanting;” and he has 
_ not unsuccessfully attempted, so far as the confined limits of a 
“ Small Book on a Great Subject” would permit, to supply the 
desideratum, in his Essay, “ On the State of Man before the 
Promulgation of Christianity."* The labours of our great 
Ethnologist and former President, the late Dr. Prichard, in 
his elaborate “‘Researches into the Physical History of Man- 
kind,” has thrown a flood of light upon the subject; for not 
only has Dr. Prichard placed Ethnology on a scientific basis, 
but of him it has truly been said, in relation to all the collate- 
tal departments of inquiry, that “ he has acquitted himself in 
each—whether Physical Geography, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Psychology, History, or Philology—as ifeach one of them alone 
_had occupied his attention.*+ As bearing on the same object, 
it has appeared to me, while viewing man in his threefold 
capacity of an animal, moral, and intellectual being, and the 
brain, or encephalon, as the material organ of the mind,— 
where the ultimate molecular changes precede mental states, 
and where the mandates of the will originate those which ter- 
‘minate in acts of volition,—that an inquiry of great ethnolo- 
2 * Published by Pickering, London, 1848. 
; + Vide Edinburgh Review, Vol. lxxxvil. page 487. 
VOL. Iv. c 
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gical interest is suggested, from the consideration of the re/a- 
tions which co-incidentally exist between the varying forms of 
the bony envelope of the encephalon, the skull, and the out- 
ward circumstances, social state, and intellectual condition of 
man. 

The admirable and valuable paper on the Human Mouth, 
by the late Mr. Nasmyth, read before this Society in 1845, 
and published in the first volume of its Transactions, has an 
important bearing upon such an inquiry; and I would here 
take the opportunity, in reference to it, and to his other phy- 
siological and microscopical investigations, of paying a passing 
tribute of respect to the memory of our departed friend. 

We listened to his Paper with interest and pleasure, and we 
may all peruse it again with profit and advantage. It partakes — 
more of a physiological character than any other paper that 
has since been read before us; and as we cannot fairly be 
accused of giving undue prominency in our discussions to 
physiological considerations, I have felt emboldened to follow . 
his example, and to solicit your attention on the present occa- 
sion to some observations, which, perhaps, many who are here 
present may be inclined to consider as belonging more strictly 
to physiological psychology than to Ethnology. But be that 
as it may, it will be readily conceded the subject is of so 
comprehensive a character, that it is impossible within the 
limits of an ordinary Paper fully to consider it in all its 
bearings, and that our minds, whatever may be the subject 
of discussion, naturally fall into those habits of thought and 
inquiry to which they are most accustomed. 

From the structure of the human mouth, Mr. Nasmyth 
adduces the unity of the species, maintaining, that the ori- 
ginal configuration of the jaws was of the vertical or Caucasian 
type; and, in consequence, that the varieties of development in 
the mouth are deviations from a perfect form. To my mind, 
the evidence is irresistible, which is furnished by anatomy, 
physiology, and psychology, for the unity of the human species 
—that the genus HOMo zs one; but whether there may have 
been more creations than one of the same species, is another 
question foreign to our present inquiry, and requiring for its 
solution other and a different kind of evidence. 
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Mr. Nasmyth justly observes, “that the natural action of the 
lower jaw upon the upper may push out, avert, or expand the 
arch of the upper jaw; but, on the other hand, that it is 
impossible by any habitual or natural act performed by the 
mouth, or by the individual, in any way to bring in, or to contract 
that arch, so as to produce out of the prominent jaw of the 
negro the vertical or perpendicular jaw of the Caucasian. 
The prominent character may, indeed, be derived from the 
vertical, but the vertical can never be produced out of the 
_ prominent by habit or exercise.” 

Compared with that of the lower animals, the human mouth 
presents a medium type, befitting the omniverous character of 
man, and adapted to the higher and nobler offices of articulate 
speech. In the Caucasian races, and in their normal develop- 
ment, there is a regular symmetrical arrangement of the teeth— 
the best adapted for perfect articulation and mastication ; 
the entire range forming a perfect parabola, each tooth stand- 
ing nearly perpendicularly to that portion of the alveolar ridge 
to which it is attached. But where excessive functional acti- 
vity is thrown upon the concentric arches of the anterior por- 
tions of the jaws, as in the usages of savage life, in seizing, 
tearing, and dividing the food by the teeth, the front ones 
become everted, and the jaws prolonged, and thus the pro- 
gnathous type is perpetuated. 

The upper jaw yields more readily than the under, from the 
greater plasticity of the inter-maxillary bones ; and these bones 
becoming everted and tilted in their turn, give rise to the 
flattened nose, as the concomitant of the elongated jaws, so 
well exemplified in the negro of the Gold Coast, and’ in the 
Australian savage. | 

Where, again, extraordinary energy is directed to the /ateral 
and posterior portions of the jaws, as in the grinding exactions 
of uncivilized life, great prominency is produced in that part 
of the superior maxillary bones into which the molar teeth are 
implanted. And the fangs of these teeth being developed 
both powerful and divergent, the balls of the cheeks—the 
molar and super-maxillary bones—are greatly expanded and 
enlarged, and, through them, the zugomatic arches ; thusgiving 

B2 
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rise to the lozenge-shaped face and pyramidal head of the 
Esquimaux. 

The most eminent Ethnologists agree with Dr. Prichard 
that there are three typical forms of the human cranium, from 
which all the existing varieties may be traced—the progna- 
thous, or Ethiopian; the pyramidal, or Mongolian; and the 
oval, or Caucasian, prevailing respectively and concomitantly 
in the savage, nomadic, and civilized races of man. ‘Among 
the rudest tribes of men,” to use the language of Dr. Prichard, 
*“‘ hunters, and the savage inhabitants of forests, dependent for 
their supply of food on the accidental produce of the soil or on 
the chase, among whom are the most degraded of the African 
nations and the Australian savages, aform of the head is pre- — 
valent, which is most aptly distinguished by the term progna- 
thous, indicating a prolongation or extension forward of the 
jaws. A second shape of the head, of a very different cha- 
racter, belongs principally to the nomadic races, who wander 
with their herds and flocks over vast plains, and to the tribes 
who creep along the shores of the Icy Sea, and live partly by 
fishing, and in part on the flesh of the reindeer. These nations 
have broad and lozenge-formed faces, and what I have termed 
pyramidal skulls. The Esquimaux, Laplanders, Samoiedes, 
and Kamtschatkans, belong to this department, as well as the 
Tartar nations, meaning the Mongolians, Tungusians, and the 
nomadic races of Turks. 

“The most civilized races, those who live by agriculture 
and the arts of civilized life, all the most zntellectually im- 
proved nations of Europe and Asia, have a shape of the head 
which differs from both the other forms. The characetristic 
form of the skull among these nations may be termed oval or 
elliptical.” 

Now the venerable Blumenbach has invested the maxille 
with undue importance in making them the salient points 
upon which the general character of the head depends. We 
have seen, from the structure of the human mouth, that the 
prolongation of the jaws, and the expansion of the cheek 
bones and the zugomatic arches, are due to the usages of the 
teeth and the action of the mouth, in the seizing, tearing, 
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and grinding of the food; ina word, to the exercise of a purely 

animal function, with which the encephalon has little or no 

concern. 

We are told that the jaws of the negro infant are upright, 
and there can exist no reasonable doubt that the lengthened 
period of suckling—from two to three years—which prevails 
amongst them, must give a direct tendency to their eversion. 
But if that period were limited to a few months, and the exac- 
tions of savage life abandoned, we can readily conceive how 
the elongation of the jaws would cease to be perpetuated, 
from the mere adoption of the usages of civilized society in 
reference to food alone. 

The distinction, however, between the protuberant and 
the upright jaw is certainly characteristic and important; and 
Professor Retzius of Stockholm, after dividing the great 
family of man into Dolichocephale and Brachycephale— into 
long- heads and short-heads in proportion to their breadth— 
has again subdivided each of these two great classes accord- 
ing to the uprightness or prominence of the jaws, into or- 
thognathz and prognathe. Thus, in the class Dolichocepha- 
le, he has the orders— 

1. Orthognathe—comprising the Gauls, Celts, Britons, 

Scots, Germans, Scandinavians. 

_ 2. Prognathe—the Greenlanders, and various North and 
South-American Indian races, such as 
the Caribs, Botocudi, &c., Negroes, 
New Hollanders. 

And, again, in the class Brachycephale, the orders— 
1. Orthognathe—comprehending the Sclavonians, Finns, 
and the other Tschudisch races, Aff- 
ghans, Persians, Turks, Lapps, &c. 
2. Prognathe—the Tartars, Kalmucks, Mongols, various 
North and South-American races, such 
as the Incas, Carruas, Papoes, &c. 

This division of mankind, by Retzius, into Dolichocephale 
and Brachycephale, has an important psychical bearing, 
inasmuch as it indicates the comparative development of the 
posterior lobes of the brain, and the extent to which they over- 
lap the cerebellum. On this fact rests the value and impor- 
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tance of Professor Owen’s method of viewing the base of the 
skull, in reference to the foramen magnum; and it is worthy 
of remark, that the chief distinction between man and those 
mammalia whose cerebral organization approach the nearest to 
his, is, that the posterior lobes of the latter are so little deve- 
loped, that the cerebellum is left nearly or quite uncovered by 
them. Mr. Solly has well observed, “It is a curious coinci- 
dence, to say the least of it, that as the dongest heads in 
the human species contain the most active and intelligent 
brains, so do we find the greatest advance from the lower 
forms of brain to the higher, made by lengthening the brain, 
as shewn by the transverse foldings. It is an old adage, 
and it is a true one, in speaking of a clever man, to say, 
‘he is a long-headed fellow.’ ” * 

But it must be acknowledged that no one has studied the 
varying forms of the human crania, with a view to their 
psychical significance, with so much care and attention, and 
on so extended a scale, as the illustrious Gall: it was the 
labour of his life, and he was the founder of cranial and 
physiological phrenology. One of the most remarkable men 
of the age in which he lived, he was alike distinguished for 
originality and independence of thought, for his powers of 
observation, untiring industry, and indomitable perseverance. 
To him, and his able coadjutor, Dr. Spurzheim, cerebral 
anatomy,} physiology, and psychology, are under great obliga- 
tions. Since their time, indeed, and both in this country and 
abroad, great advances have been made towards a more 
exact knowledge of the functions and special endowments of 
the nervous centres, so that the progress of physiological dis- 
covery may lead us to reject or to modify many of their gene- 
ralizations and views. But all honour is due to Gall, for 
he was the first to enunciate clearly the true relations between 
the psychological nature of man and that of the lower ani- 





* Solly on the Brain. 

+ [had the good fortune to witness Dr. Spurzheim’s demonstrations 
of the brain at St. Thomas’s Hospital during the period of my pupilage, 
and this circumstance gave a bias in my mind towards physiological 
psychology. 
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mals; and it is no detraction from his merit to re-consider the 
system of organology which he propounded by the light which 
subsequent physiological inquiry and discovery have thrown 
upon the subject. 

Among living physiologists, Dr. Carpenter has done more 
than any other man to specialize the functions of the nervous 
centres of the encephalon, and through comparative anatomy, 
by analytical reasoning and strict induction, to advance our 
knowledge of the physiological psychology of man. 

To my mind he has fully established the following important 
positions :— 

1. The independent character of the sensory ganglia, as in- 
struments of sensation, and of respondent consensual 
and instinctive actions. 

2. The super-added character of the cerebrum, or great 
hemispherical ganglia, as the phrenic ganglia of the 
brain, the seat of our intellectual operations and rea- 
soning processes, where ideas are formed, and where 
the WILL exerts its power. 

3. The composite or mixed nature of the propensities, emo- 
tions, and moral feelings, as compounded of ideas and 
the sensorial feelings of pleasure and pain ; the former, 
their intellectual element, having their seat in the 
hemispherical ganglia, and the latter, or sensational, in 
the sensorium commune, or sensory ganglia. 

It is now, indeed, admitted that there is no point in physi- 
ology more clearly made out, than that the cerebrum, or great 
hemispherical ganglia, are the phrenic ganglia of the brain— 
the seat of perception and of thought—“ the sole receptacle,” 
in the language of Cuvier, ‘‘ where sensations are perceived and 
consummated,”—idealized, and become the pabula of thought. 
They are the centre of intellectual action and volitional power, 
the seat of the understanding and the will. But it is equally 
established, that the development of the cerebrum moulds and 
fashions, giving shape and configuration, with some well un- 
derstood limitations, to its bony covering, the skull, so that 
certain outward and visible signs become indices of the intel- 
lectual power and energy wethin. ‘To° be satisfied of this, 
we have only to contrast the low, narrow, and receding 
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forehead of the poor idiot, or degraded negro, with that of 
others, and to compare, as Gall has done, the heads of diffe- 
rently gifted men and distinguished individuals. Throughout 
the whole of the vertebrate sub-kingdom the type of the brain 
is the same ; but in man, the cerebrum, or hemispherical gan- 
glia, are so enormously developed, that they completely en- 
close, overlap, and crown the other encephalic centres, giving 
configuration and volume to the bony envelope; whilst in 
the lowest of the series the representatives of these hemispheres 
are limited to the anterior lobes, and reduced to mere 
lamine or crusts. But they gradually increase in size, com- 
plexity of structure, and in the number of their lobes and 
convolutions, as the animal rises in the scale of intelligence, 
until they reach their culminating predominancy in man. 

Professor Retzius has elaborately investigated the develop- 
ment of the cerebrum in the ascending vertebrata, and its 
different phases in the human embryo. His observations 
completely confirm the statements of Tidemann and Serres, 
as to the order in which the different lobes are evolved; 
shewing that the anterior lobe only exists in fishes; that this 
enlarges as we ascend through the classes of reptiles and 
birds, but does not change its character; that the middle lobe 
is not developed until we reach the mammalian class, pre- 
senting itself first in a very rudimentary form, and attaining 
increased development as we ascend; that the posterior lobe 
is developed from the back of the middle lobe, making its 
first appearance in the carnivorous group. To this history 
the embryonic development of the human cerebrum presents 
an exact parallel; the anterior lobe making considerable 
progress before the middle begins to be evolved, and the 
posterior being the latest in the order of succession. 

This tripartite division of the cerebrum into distinct lobes, 
and the order and succession of their development, are points 
of great psychological significance; for the observed facts 
clearly indicate that the cerebral lobes are evolved from 
before backwards, in the order and degree of their importance 
as psychical instruments, and they point to the middle and- 
posterior lobes, but especially to the latter ,of these, with 
peculiar interest. It is only in man that we meet with such 
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a great development backwards of the posterior lobes, and 
that the cerebellum is completely overlapped and covered by 
them. The anterior lobes are remarkable for their great 
extension forwards ; but it must be conceded that the chief 
distinction between the cerebrum of man and that of the 
higher mammalia is much more striking in reference to the 
posterior than to the anterior lobes. “The brain of the 
chimpanze,” says Professor Owen, “inthe relative propor- 
tions of the different parts, and the disposition of the con- 
volutions, especially those of the posterior lobes, ap- 
proaches nearest to the human brain: it differs chiefly in the 
flatness of the hemispheres, in the comparative shortness of 
the posterior, and in the narrowness of the anterior lobes.” 

I am fully aware that some physiologists maintain that this 
tripartite division of the cerebrum into lobes is altogether 
arbitrary and useless; and I am free to confess that it is 
quite impossible, when we survey the cerebrum from above, 
to point out where the second lobe ends and the third begins ; 
_ for there is no breach in the continuity of the surface, but 
between the first and second the jissura Sylvit presents a 
line of demarcation sufficiently distinctive, and on turning the 
base of the brain upward we at once see the meaning of 
these divisions. 

No one, however, can make any such survey of the brain 
without being struck with the appearance and character of 
its convolutions. 

A classification of these, begun by Professor Owen, has 
been greatly extended by M. Leuret, and it is much to be 
regretted that he did not live to complete his elaborate and 
valuable researches. The subject is one of great interest 
and vast importance, for it is an indisputable fact, that the 
complexity of these convolutions is an index to the place 
which the animal holds in the scale of intelligence. ‘ Ob- 
servation,” says Leuret, “ has shewn what strict induction had 
led us to conclude, that each group of brains among animals 
has a type proper to it, and that the type is characteristically 
manifested by the form of its convolutions.” Every family 
has a brain formed in a determinate manner, and the number, 
form, arrangement, and relations of the convolutions are 
found to be in strict accordance with the intelligence dis- 
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played. He justly makes a distinction between those con- 
volutions which are primary and fundamental, and to be 
found throughout the whole series of convoluted brains, oc- 
cupying the same position, and differing only in their size 
and extent, and those secondary convolutions which are not 
constant, even in brains of the same group of animals, but are 
dependent upon the extent of the primary ones, and the con- 
nections which they form with others that are near them.* 





* Gall was the jirst who classified the convolutions, and the labours 
of Gall, Spurzheim, and Holm in this interesting field of inquiry 
were great and manifold; and I would here take the opportu- 
nity of paying a passing tribute of respect to the memory of Mr. 
H. H. Holm, the friend and pupil of Spurzheim, who studied com- 
parative cerebral anatomy with great enthusiasm. He was a fellow of 
the Zoological Society, and, residing near the Society’s menageries, he 
had easy access to the collection, of which he availed himself, to study 
the habits and dispositions of the animals; and having permission to 
examine the crania and brains of those which died, his anatomical and 
physiological researches were rightly carried on. 

Professor Owen, in his valuable paper on the Anatomy of the 
Chetah,” (Felis Jubata,) communicated to the Zoological Society on 
Sept. 10, 1833, and published in the first volume of the Society’s 
Transactions, gives a note from Mr. Holm, containing his opinions of 
the functions of the different convolutions in the brain of the chetah, 
on a comparison of it with the human brain and that of some other 
animals, After an elaborate description of the brain of the chetah, 
Professor Owen says—‘‘ Of the constancy of the disposition , of 
the convolutions represented by Gall and Spurzheim as cha- 
racteristic of the brain of the feline genus, I was first assured by 
our fellow-member, H. H. Holm, Esq., Lecturer on Phrenology, 
whose attention has long been directed to this part of anatomy.”” Mr. 
Holm was a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, but, enjoying 
an independency, he devoted himself to the pursuit of phrenology, 
instead of enteringsupon medical practice. His lectures were amply 
illustrated by casts, crania, and brains. He pointed out the cerebral 
convolutions which constitute the several organs, described the modi- 
fications which the convolutions receive, and compared them together 
to illustrate their magnitudes, positions, junctions, and outer con- 
nections with great ability ; and so highly did Dr. Spurzheim estimate 
his talents, knowledge, and zeal, that he made him the special de- 
positary of his latest views on the configuration of the cerebral organs 
in man and the mammalia. Unfortunately, like Leuret, he was cut 
off in the midst of his labours, and in the fortieth year of his age.* 


* Vide a Biographical Notice of Mr. Holm in Vol. XIX. Phreno- 
logical Journal. 
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To determine the functions of the primitive convolutions is 
the great problem of physiological psychology. We are re- 
quired carefully to note the first appearance and progressive 
development of the primitive and fundamental convolutions 
from below upwards, in the ascending series of animals, and 
to endeavour to analyze the characters of the different 
animals, in relation to the objects of their intellectual faculties, 
in accordance with their cerebral convolutions as contrasted 
with mere consensual actions. Like things are to be compared 
with like, convolution with convolution, and the same groups 
in different animals with each other. 

Now, proceeding in this way, I think it may fairly be in- 
ferred, both from human embryology and comparative ana- 
tomy, that the primitive and basement convolutions of the 
cerebral hemispheres are the great internal convolutions—the 
ourlet of Foville. The thin laminz or crusts which cover the 
corpora striata in the brain of the fish are manifestly the 
homologues of these convolutions: and since it is in the 
fish that we have the first clear and distinct evidence of the 
exercise of perception, memory, and volitional power, as op- 
posed to mere consensual actions, may we not legitimately 
conclude, that these great internal convolutions are the portals 
to intellectual action, where sensible impressions become per- 
ceived and remembered, and where the will exerts its power ; in 
other words, that they are the organs of perception of outward 
existences, and its associates memory and volition? Ofall the 
convolutions of the brain, these great internal convolutions are 
the most symmetrical: their connections are multitudinous, and 
commensurate with their importance. They are the most con- 
stant and regular ofall the convolutions, and each exhibits 
with its fellow on the opposite side the most exact symmetry.” 





* “Of the internal convolution, or that of the corpus callosum, 
called by Foville, convolution d’ourlet (processo cristato— Rolando) the 
principal portion is above and parallel to the corpus callosum : in front 
it curves down parallel to the anterior reflector of the corpus callosum, 
as far as the locus perforatus, connecting it with some of the anterior 
convolutions. Behind, it passes in a similar manner round the posterior 
reflection, connecting itself with some of the posterior convolutions, and 
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First, and anteriorly, they are in intimate connection with 
those super-orbitar convolutions of the anterior lobes, to 
which pathological investigations point as the organs through © 
which we acquire a knowledge of the physical adjuncts of 
external existences, such as their size, shape, colour, number, 
weight or resistance, &c. 

Secondly, and laterally, they are connected with those 
primitive and early-developed basilar convolutions surround- 
ing the fissura Sylvii, and which appear to administer to the 
universal instinct of self-conservation. 

Thirdly, and posteriorly, they are in intimate union with 
those backwardly developed convolutions of the posterior lobes 
which belong more exclusively to the family of man. 

Fourthly, and superiorly, they are connected, through an 
order of anastomosing convolutions, with those great marginal 
convolutions which constitute the outer and most exalted 
boundaries of the hemispheres, and with those which take a 
longitudinal but tortuous course on the open and outer 
surface of the brain, thus connecting perception, the FIRST step 
above sensation, with the loftier regions of thought. 

Now, the animal appetites of hunger and thirst, as sub- 
jective sensations, have their immediate seat in the vesicular 
nervous tissue of the stomach and mouth.. They are in- 
stinctive and internal cravings or feelings, implanted by the 
Author of Nature, in accordance with the “lex nostri con- 


in the middle lobe forming the hippocampus major, the anterior ex- 
tremity of which is situate immediately behind the fissura Sylvii and 
locus perforatus. Its horizontal portion appears to be connected with 
some nearly vertical ones, which seem indeed to branch off from it. 
It forms, to use Foville’s expression, a hem or selvage to the cortical 
layer of the cerebral hemispheres. The free margin of this convolution 
varies its character in different brains, according to the degree of 
tortuosity it exhibits, and the number of small fissures which are met 
with in it. The small folds which connect it with other convolutions 
on the inner surface of the hemisphere vary in number, and are gene- 
rally found most numerous in the posterior part. Some of these folds 
are not distinctly visible unless the sulcus above it has been freely 
opened, as they are situated quite on its floor.’’—(Dr. Todd, on the 
Physiology of the Nervous System, “‘ Cyclopedia of Augie and 
Physiology,” p. 697.) 
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servatio,” to use the language of Prochaska; for the instinct 
of self-preservation is the most universal instinct in nature, 
and the very first that is called into action. To it all the 
special senses are subservient, but first and foremost those of 
smell and taste. It is the sense of smell which attracts and 
guides the human infant to the mammary gland of its mother, 
to satisfy an internal want or craving. 

But the desire for food, the conceiving of the modes, and 
the adoption of the measures to secure it, necessarily implies 
_ the agency of psychical faculties for the gratification of the 
propensity for food; and, if we follow up the cerebral con- 
nections of the olfactory peduncles, the special ganglia of the 
sense of smell, we find that they are not only, in connection with 
the thalami optici, the great centres of sensorial feeling—the 
foci and point of union of all the nerves of special sensation ; 
but also that they are directly connected with the primitive 
basilar convolutions which surround the fissura Sylvii, and 
which are coeval, in point of existence, with the fissura itself. 

But it would here be out of place farther to pursue the 
inquiry into the functions of primitive and fundamental con- 
volutions; and I have to express my regret—indeed we must 
all regret—that Leuret and Holm should have died in the 
midst of their labours. 

The comparative development of the cerebrum in the typical 
races of man remains to be investigated; and we have here 
a field of inquiry fraught with interest, and pregnant with 
consequences of the highest importance. For, beyond the 
generally observed facts of a greater posterior development of 
the cerebrum, and of the presence of some additional con- 
volutions on the superior and anterior parts of the hemi- 
spheres, among the intellectual and more cultivated races, 
nothing that I am aware of has been effected in this interest- 
ing field of inquiry. But the institution of a comparison 
between the brains of different individuals, known to be dis- 
tinguished for their intellectual powers or special endow- 
ments, would lead to the most important results. The value 
of pathological investigation is not to be underrated, for, if 
I am not greatly mistaken, it is to post-mortem examinations 
of the brain, and to pathological investigation, more than to 
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any other source, that we are to look, not for the discovery of 
normal functions, but for evidence in support or refutation of 
opinions advanced. 

It is a matter of common observation, that the fully-d&e- 
loped cerebra of different individuals present innumerable 
diversities in form and size; so many indeed, and as different 
as are the diversity and varying phases of the human cha- 
racter amongst us: so that it has reasonably been doubted 
whether ever two individuals were, in all respects, exactly 
alike. 

To all who are interested in the progress of psychological 
science, and who have the means of pathological investiga- 
tion, I would recommend the writings of Gall, and, at the 
same time, urge upon them the duty of allowing no oppor- 
tunity to escape them of bringing his dogmata to the test of 
experience. So far as outward and visible signs are con- 
cerned, he has, from multiplied observations, established 
certain cranial landmarks, which are highly important in the 
study of the typical races of man. Cranioscopic observa- 
tions have led to the general belief, so far as this kind of 
evidence can produce conviction, that the anterior portions of 
the cerebrum are subservient to perceptive and intellectual 
operations—that the coronal and ascending regions are asso- 
ciated with our higher sentiments and thoughts; and that the 
lateral. basilar and lower posterior administer to the animal 
propensities and lower affections of man.* | 


* A curious and interesting communication, ‘‘On the size of the 
Head, national and provincial, observed by an experienced hatmaker 
of London,”’ was made to the London Phrenological Society, and pub- 
lished in Vol. LV. of the ‘‘ Phrenological Journal.”’* From it we learn 
that the hatter’s method of computing the general size of the head is to 
take the medium of its length and breadth. ‘ For instance, a hat eight 
inches long by seven broad makes seven and a half inches diameter for 
the hatter’s measure; seven inches by six gives six and a half inches 
medium or diameter; and on this principle blocks are used in the 
manufacturing and measuring of hats to particular sizes, varying from 
five inches, the size of an infant, to seven and three quarter inches, the 
general fullsize of man.’’ The writer remarks—“ By this mode of mea- © 
surement the range of the male head, in England, at maturity, is from 


* Vide Vol. 1V., No. 16, p. 259, “* Phrenological Journal.” 
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Before reverting to the typical forms of the skull, and 
briefly adverting to the existence of historical evidence in 





six and a half to seven five-eights inches, the medium and general size 
being seven inches :— 

“‘ENGLAND.—Commencing with London,” he says, “a perceptible 
difference will be observed between the higher and lower classes of 
society. In the former the majority are above the medium, while 
amongst the latter it is very rare to find a large head. Taking the two 
extremes of society, the same rule will be found invariable throughout 
the country—the middle ranks of life forming a medium between the 
two. 

‘Leaving London, to the north and north-east, in the counties of 
Hertford, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, a greater amount of small heads 
will be found than in any other part of the kingdom. Essex and 
Hertfordshire are the most remarkable for requiring small-sized hats: 
seven inches, the medium size given, is here, as in Spitalfields, or among 
the weavers of Coventry, a full size; six five-eights to six and a-half 
are prevailing sizes ; and six five-eights, the usual size for a boy of the 
age of six years, is here often to be met with in the full maturity of 
manhood. 

“Crossing over the Thames to Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, we observe 
an immediate increase in size of the usual average, and the inland 
counties in general, I believe, are upon nearly the same scale. To- 
wards Devonshire and Cornwall the heads are quite of the full sizes: 
many very large hats are required for both counties. The Welsh heads 
are above the usual average; and in Hereford, on the borders of Wales, 
they are superior to the London average. 

“ Travelling towards the North, a gradual increase of size will be ob- 
served, the counties of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, and North- 
umberland, having more large heads in proportion than any other 
part of the country. The largest sizes I could ever trace have had their 
origin in the northern part of England or Scotland, the neighbouring 
portion of the kingdom ; and, on the contrary, I have traced repeatedly 
the small head to the districts alluded to as exhibiting that peculiarity, 
Essex, &c. 

“ ScoTLanp.—Entering Scotland, the full-sized head is known to be 
possessed by its inhabitants. Large heads are no doubt to be met with 
in Essex, and small heads in Scotland; but they must be viewed as 
exceptions rather than as the provincial or national sizes. The contrast 
in the trade of Essex and Hertfordshire with that of Scotland, in point 
of size of hats, is very manifest; seven inches, the general medium, 
being a large size in the former counties, is considered in the North as 
approaching to a small size. 
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illustration of the fact of the conversion of one type into that 
of another, I have to apologise for the length to which I have 
carried these observations. Interesting they may be to some 
who are present; but I cannot conceal from my own mind the 
apprehension that they do not possess that general interest 
which has so uniformly characterized the Papers which have 
been read before us. And indeed, but for the fact that we 
have for our President so eminent a physiologist as Sir Ben- 
jamin C. Brodie, I might, nay, I would, have hesitated before 
I had entered upon the course I have pursued.* 

The protuberant jaw is associated with the narrow and 
receding forehead—the head may be comparatively long, but 
it is remarkably narrow in proportion to its length, as in the © 
Negro, Carib, or New Hollander, suggesting the idea of 
lateral pressure; or it may be short, asin the Tartars, Kal- 
mucks, Incas, Papoes, &c. In the pyrimidal type, with the 
flat and broad face, there is a like narrowness of the forehead, 
and deficiency of anterior development. The most striking 
peculiarity in the skull is the shortness of the long or antero- 
posterior diameter in relation to the lateral, being, in the case 
of the Lapps, only as 1°20 to 1:00. 

Dr. Prichard justly remarks—“ The greater relative deve- 
lopment of the jaws and zugomatic bones, and of the bones 
of the face altogether, in comparison with the size of the 
brain, indicates, in the pyramidal and prognathous skulls, a 
more ample extension of the organs subservient to sensation 
and the animal faculties, and such a configuration is adapted, 
by its results, to the condition of human tribes in the nomadic 
state, and in that of savage hunters.” 


“Respecting the Irish head,—so far as I have experience but my 
opinion is formed on grounds too partial for a general conclusion,—I 
should say that the Irish generally possess larger heads than the 
English. The higher classes from Ireland, residing in this country, are 
above the English average ; and the lower orders exhibit a superiority 
in size to the English labourers.” 

* I have great pleasure in referring to his ‘‘ Psychological Inquiries,” 
published since this Paper was read, and which has reached a second 
edition, as a valuable contribution to psychological science. 
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Now, from what has already been observed, in reference to 
the structure of the human mouth, we can readily conceive 
how, under the influence of improved outward circumstances, 
by the mere adoption of the usages of civilized life, in rela- 
tion to food alone, the elongated jaw, and the expanded 
zugoma, would, in the course of time, cease to be perpetuated ; 
and such has actually proved to be the case. Every Negro 
has not the protuberant jaw, nor has every Turk the lozenge- 
shaped face. Under ameliorating circumstances, and social 
conditions favourable to the development of the moral feelings 
and intellectual faculties, these characteristic peculiarities 
have been softened down, and in some instances have entirely 
disappeared. The Ethiopian and Mongolian skull have ac- 
quired the ellipitical or Caucasian type. 

According to the concurrent testimony of medical observers, 
both in the United States and in the West Indies, where the 
influence of a higher civilization has been in powerful opera- 
tion for a lengthened period of time, an approximation of the 
Negro physiognomy to the European model is progressively 
taking place, even where there has been no intermixture of 
European blood: nor is the alteration confined to the head 
and face. Dr. Hancock, indeed, of Guiana, asserts that it is 
frequently not at all difficult to distinguish a Negro of pure 
blood, belonging to the Dutch portion of the colony, from 
another belonging to the English settlement, by the corre- 
spondence between. the features and expressions of each, and 
those which are characteristic of their respective masters. 
The testimony of Sir Charles Lyell, founded on personal 
observations, made during his recent tour in America, and on 
indisputable information, gleaned by him from others, leads 
to the same conclusion, that a gradual approximation is taking 
place in the configuration of the head and body of the Negroes 
to the European model, each succeeding generation exhibiting 
an improvement in these respects. Dr. Carpenter justly re- 
marks—“ It is not a little interesting to observe, that there 
are elements in the Negro character which have been deemed 
by competent observers capable of working a considerable 
improvement on even Anglo-Saxon civilization, Many in- 
telligent thinkers have come to the conclusion, that the boasted 
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superiority of the latter is, after all, more intellectual than 
moral; and that in purity and disinterestedness of the affec- 
tions, in childlike simplicity and gentleness of demeanour, in 
fact, in all the milder graces of the Christian temper, we may 
have much to learn from the despised Negro.” ‘1 would ex- 
pect,’ says Dr. Channing, ‘from the African race, if civilized, 
less energy, less courage, less intellectual originality, than in 
ours; but more amiableness, tranquillity, gentleness, and 
content. They might not rise to an equality in outward con- 
dition, but would probably be a much happier race.’ The 
same observations have been made on the Negroes of the 
Guinea coast, and their descendants. It is not a little re- 
markable, that the earliest civilization of which we have any 
distinct traces in the western portion of the Old World—per- 
haps the very first development of the arts of life, and of a 
spiritual philosophy, which man has witnessed—should have 
presented itself in a race which was not only African in its 
locality, but also in its affinities, such being demonstrably the 
character of the ancient Egyptians. Yet to this race the 
civilization of Greece, of Rome, and of Western Europe, may 
be in a great measure ascribed; and long after the time when 
its power and intelligence had gained their highest state of 
development, the progenitors of the Anglo-Saxon race, both 
in this country and in Germany, were in a state of barbaric 
ignorance and brutalism.”* 

Again, in the Mongolian race we find still more strikingly 
exemplified, changes in the typical character of the cranium, 
and of deterioration as well as of elevation, under the influence 
of outward circumstances and social states. Thus, on the one 
hand, we see in the brutalized and savage Bushman of the 
Cape the prognathous type and a degraded caste of the Mon- 
golian Hottentot race. The process is well known of the 
conversion of Hottentots into Bushmen. The change of a 
mild, confiding, and unenterprising race of shepherds, into 
fierce, suspicious, and vindictive savages, who issue from the 





* Dr. Carpenter on the Varieties of Mankind, in Dr. Todd’s “ Cyclo- 
pedia of Anatomy and Physiology.” 
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fastnesses of their rocky deserts only to plunder and destroy, 
has been witnessed even within the present generation, as the 
result of the encroachments of European colonization on the 
one side, and of the Kafirs on the other. 

And again, on the other hand, in the case of the Turks of 
Europe and Western Asia, and of the Magyar race, we have 
striking illustrations of the change from the pyramidal to the 
elliptical type of the skull, under the ameliorating influences of 
civilization. The eastern Turks, retaining the nomadichabits of 
their ancestors, have retained also their pyramidal conformation, 
while in the Magyar race, of which the Hungarian nobility 
is composed, not inferior in physical or mental characters to 
any in Europe, we see a branch of the great northern Asiatic 
stock, closely allied in blood to the stupid and feeble Ostiaks 
and the untamable Laplanders. About ten centuries ago 
they were expelled, by Turkish invasion, from Great Hun- 
gary, the country they then inhabited, which bordered on the 
Uralian Mountains; and they, in their turn, expelled the 
Slavonian nations from the fertile parts of Hungary, which 
they have ever since occupied. Having thus changed their 
abode, from the most rigorous climate of the old continent— 
a wilderness where Ostiaks and Samoiedes pursue the chase 
during only the mildest season—for one in the south of 
Europe, amid fertile plains, abounding in rich harvests, they 
laid aside the rude and savage habits which they are recorded 
to have brought with them, and adopted a settled mode of life. 
In the course of a thousand years, their type of cranial confor- 
mation has been changed from the pyramidal to the elliptical, 
and they have become a handsome people, of fine stature and 
of regular European features. Nor is there any reason to 
regard this as the result of intermarriage with other races, for 
the Magyars are to this day distinct from the other inhabitants 
of Hungary. 

And thus, in the Mongolian race, we see, on the one hand, 
the cranial deterioration and debasement carried to the utter- 
most limits of human degradation; and, on the other, its ele- 
vation raised, by symmetrical contour and lofty bearing, to the 
highest type of intellectual development. Nor is it a little 
remarkable, that the solitary, but beautiful skull, which the 
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venerable Blumenbach selected as the type of the highest order 
—the Caucasian race—if the views of Mr. Norris, and adopted 
by Dr. Latham, be confirmed,—was really and truly of Mongo- 
lian origin, and that the Georgian and Caucasian nations—the 
very people who have been selected as furnishing the type of 
the highest and most perfect conformation, by Blumenbach 
are but an improved race of a decidedly inferior stock. 

Lastly, in the oval or Caucasian type, and among the Indo- 
European races, we find great diversities of cranial configu- 
ration; but on the present occasion I shall only briefly advert 
to the melancholy spectacle amongst ourselves of its degene- 
ration into the prognathous and pyramidal type, under the 
influence of want, squalor, ignorance, and moral degradation. © 
“There are certain districts in Leitrim, Sligo, and Mayo (as 
pointed out by an intelligent writer in the Dublin University 
Magazine, No. 48) chiefly inhabited by the descendants of the 
native Irish, driven by the British from Armagh and the South 
of Down, about two centuries ago. These people, whose 
ancestors were well-grown, able-bodied, and comely, are now 
reduced to the average stature of five feet two inches, are pot- 
bellied, bow-legged, and abortively featured; and are espe- 
cially remarkable for open, projecting mouths, with prominent 
teeth and exposed gums, their advancing cheek bones and 
depressed noses bearing barbarism on their very front. In 
other words, within so short a period they seem to have ac- 
quired a prognathous type of skull, like the savages of Aus- 
tralia. In the hordes of wretched Irish, which famine drove 
to seek subsistence in the sea-ports and manufacturing towns - 
of Great Britain, every gradation was perceptible, from the 
really noble type of countenance and figure seen in some of 
them, to that utterly debased aspect which can be only looked 
at with disgust. Again, it has been well observed, “ A certain 
degree of regression to the pyramidal type may be noticed 
among the ‘ nomadic tribes’ which are to be found in every 
civilized community. ‘Among these,’ says Mr. Henry May- 
hew, an acute observer, ‘according as they partake more or 
less of the purely vagabond nature, doing nothing whatsoever 
for their living, but moving from “place to place, preying on 
the earnings of the more industrious portion of the community, 
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so will the attributes of the nomadic races be found more or 
less marked in them; and they are all more or less distinguished 
by their high cheek bones and protruding jaws; thus shewing 
that kind of mixture of the pyramidal with the prognathous 
type, which is to be seen among the most degraded of the 
Malayo-Polynesian races.’ ” 

[I cannot more appropriately close this communication, than 
by a quotation from my friend, Dr. Carpenter, and in acknow- 
ledging how much I am indebted for the subject-matter of the 
present paper to his elaborate and profound article on the 
Varieties of Mankind, in Dr. Todd’s “ Cyclopzdia of Anatomy 
and Physiology.” The question of psychical conformity or dif- 
ference among the races of mankind, although one which has a 
a most direct bearing upon their specific unity or diversity, has, 
besides, an importance of its own, even greater than that which 
it derives from this source. For,as has been recently argued 
with great justice and power, the real unity of mankind does not 
liein the consanguinity of a common descent, but has its basis in 
the participation of every race in the same mora/ nature, and in 
the community of moral rights, which have become the privi- 
lege of all. ‘This is a bond which every man feels more and 
more, the farther he advances in his intellectual and moral 
culture, and which, in this development, is continually placed 
upon higher and higher grounds: so much so, that the phy- 
sical relation arising from a common descent, is finally lost 
sight of in the consciousness of the higher moral obligations, 
It is in these obligations, that the moral rights of men have 
their foundation; and thus, while the Africans have the hearts 
and consciences of human beings, it would never be right to 
treat them as domestic catile or wild fowl, if it were ever so 
abundantly demonstrated that their race was but an improved 
species of ape, and ours a degenerate kind of God.” 

, © The psychical comparison of the races of man, in a prac- 
tical point of view, is a most important investigation. And the 
evidence which has been accumulated on this subject raises 
no impossible barrier as to the unity of the species; the vari- 
ations in the position and relative development in their re- 
spective psychical powers and tendencies not being greater, 
either in kind or degree, than those which present themselves 
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between individuals of our own or any other race, by some 
members of which a high intellectual and moral standard has 
been attained. The tests by which we recognise the claims of 
the outcast and degraded of our own, or of any other highly 
civilized community to a common humanity, are the same as 
those by which we should estimate the true relation of the 
Negro, the Bushman, or Australian, to the cultivated Euro- 
pean. If, on the one hand, we admit the influence of want, 
ignorance, and neglect in accounting for the debasement of 
the savages of our own great cities; and if we witness the same 
effects occurring, under the same conditions, among the Bush- 
men of Southern Africa, we can scarcely hesitate in admitting 
that the long-continued operation of the same agencies has had 
much to do with the pyschical as well as the physical deterio- 
ration of the Negro, Australian, and other degraded savages; so, 
on the other hand, if we cherish the hope that the former, so 
far from being irreclaimable, may at least be brought up to 
the standard from which they have degenerated, by means 
adopted to develope their intellectual faculties, and to call 
forth the higher parts of their moral nature, no adequate 
reason can be assigned why the same method should not 
succeed with the latter, if employed with sufficient perse- 
verance. It will be only when the effect of education, intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious, shall have been fairly tested, 
by the experience of many generations, in conjunction with the 
influence of a perfect equality ‘in civilization and social posi- 
tion, that we shall be entitled to speak of any essential and 
constant psychical difference between ourselves and the most 
degraded beings clothed in a human form. All the evidence 
which we at present possess leads to the belief, that, under 
a vast diversity in degree and in modes of manifestation, the 
same intellectual, moral, and religious capabilities, exist in 
all the races of mankind, leading us directly to recognise their 
community of a moral nature with ourselves, and our ad- 
mission of them into a participation of our own rights.” 
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THE ancient and well-known Roman tale, that the new- 
founded city of Romulus was an asylum for every kind of 
refugees, may be, in a wider sense, justly applicated to 
all Italy, respecting its earliest population. The peculiar 
geographical situation of the peninsula laid it open to all 
nations of the world as a sort of free port and universal 
retreat. On three sides encompassed by those seas which, 
as far as the earliest traditions reach, are known to have been 
crossed by sailors and adventurers of every sort, and on the 
fourth. side close by that great highway on which races after 
races, for thousands of years, wandered from the east to the 
west, and pushed forward each other, Italy was, more than 
any other country, to be populated, in the remotest times, by 
sea and land, by the most various mixture of immigrants. 

And, indeed, tradition as well as history names a great 
number of nations in Italy; and criticism has received no 
easy task to trace the origin, affinity, and succession of immi- 
gration of the Aborigines and Siculians, of the Ausonians and 
Pelasgians, of the Umbrians and Oscans, and Etruscans and 
Volscians, and so of twenty more tribes of ancient Italy. 

It is well known how assiduously the greatest historians 
particularly those of the present century, have tried to explain 
this most complicated part of antiquity; but itis as well known 
that but little clear evidence has been hitherto obtained in the 
ancient history of Italy, and how much is still left to be done 
by continued inquiries of historians, ethnographers, and philo- 
logists. 

Of all those nations of ancient Italy, none has hitherto given 
to criticism more trouble than the Etruscans, whose origin 
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and affinity, as well as language, are veiled in almost impene- 
trable darkness, but to remove which is the more important, 
the greater the influence has been that this once powerful 
people exercised on the political development and civilization 
of the Roman empire, and the more the successful results of 
this inquiry would contribute to enlarge our ethnological 
knowledge of Teutonic and Celtic Europe. 

Dr. Donaldson, well known to the learned world by a series 
of publications, in which extensiveness of studies and the gift 
of scientific combination are proved in a very high degree, has 
been for many years occupied with the final solution of the 
difficult Etruscan problem. In 1851 he laid his new theory 
in short outlines before the British Association; and after 
having, with laudable perseverance, continued his inquiries, 
he has explained at full length his ideas on the great historica] 
and philological problem—* The Origin of the Etruscans, and 
the Nature of their Language ”—in the second edition of his 
‘* Varronianus,” lately published; and introduced it with the 
hope “ that it may now claim formal recognition as a disco- 
very resting on inductive evidence. 

I have examined Dr. Donaldson’s argumentation with due 
attention; and, honoured by the charge of a report on this 
matter, I believe the best way of performing my duty will be 
to display first Dr. Donaldson’s theory uninterrupted by any 
critical remarks, and mostly in his own words, and then to 
subject it to a specified and scrupulous examination. 

In the first chapter of his book, headed, ‘The Old Italian 
Tribes considered as related to each other,” Dr. Donaldson 
makes the following statements as the general results of his 
inquiries, namely— 

“ That the Septimontium, or seven hills of Rome, contained 
a miniature representation of the ethnography of the whole 
peninsula. Leaving out of the question the Celtic substratum, 
which cannot be ascertained, but which was probably most 
pure in the mountaineers of the Apennines, the original popu- 
lation of Italy from the Po to the Straits of Rhegium was, | 
like that of Ancient Greece, Pelasgo-Sclavonian. This popu- 
lation remained unadulterated up to the dawn of ancient 
history in the central plains to the west, namely, in Etruria 
and Latium; but in the rest of Italy it was superseded or ab- 
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sorbed, or qualified in different degrees of fusion by a popu- 
lation of Gothic or Low-German origin, which, although 
undoubtedly of later introduction in the peninsula, was so 
mixed up with the Celtic or primary tribes, that it claimed 
to be aboriginal. When this Low-German race remained 
tolerably pure, or at least only infected with Celtic ingredients, 
it bore the names of Umbrians or Ombricans in the north, and 
of Opicans or Oscans in the south. When it was intermixed 
with Sclavonic elements to about the same extent as the 
Lithuanians or Old Prussians in the north of Europe, this 
Low-German population became known as Latins and Sa- 
_bines. And the Etruscans or Rasena were a later and unin- 
fected importation of Low-Germans, fresh from the north, who 
conquered and were partly absorbed into the pure Tyrrhenians, 
or Pelasgo-Sclavonians to the right of the Tiber.’—(Varron., 
pp. 2 and 3.) 

* From the time of Herodotus there has been no doubt that 
the Pelasgians in Greece and Italy were the same race, 
and that the so-called Zyrrhent or Tyrsent were the most 
civilized branch of. that family. . . Lepsius ‘Ueber die Tyr- 
rhenischen Pelasger in Etrurien, (Leips. 1842,) has fully shewn 
that the name Tuppyvos or Tuponvos signifies ‘ tower-builder,’ 
and that this term has been properly explained, even by Di- 
onysius, as referring to the tupcers, or cyclopean fortifications 
which everywhere attest the presence of Pelasgian tower- 
builders. The word tvppis or tupots,* which occurs in Pin- 
dar as the name of the great palace of the primeval god Saturn, 
is identical with the Latin ¢urris ; and the fact that the Pelas- 
gians derived their distinguishing epithet from this word is 
- remarkable, not only as shewing the affinity between the Greek 
and Latin languages on the one hand, and the Pelasgian in 
Etruria on the other hand, but also because these colossal 
structures are always found wherever the Pelasgians make 
their appearance in Greece.’—(Pp. 11—13.) 

“ The fact that the distinctive name Tuppyvos admits of a 
Greek interpretation is sufficient to shew that the Tyrrhe- 
nians were not exclusively Italian, and therefore were 





* The Umbrians are the ”OuBpoi of Polybius, the “OpBpickoi of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and the” OpSprxoi of Strabo.—Ep1ror. 
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wrongly identified by the ancient writers with the singular 
and unaffiliated nation of the Etruscans. ‘Fo determine the 
origin of this people and the nature of their language has 
been considered for many years as the most difficult pro- 
blem in philology. And while Bonarota, in his supple- 
ment to Dempster, earnestly exhorts the learned, and espe- 
cially orientalists, to labour at the discovery of this lost lan- 
guage, suggesting the hope of ultimate success, if a carefully 
edited collection of inscriptions can be procured to furnish 
materials for the work, Niebuhr remarks, in his lectures on 
Ancient Geography: ‘ People feel an extraordinary curio- 
sity to discover the Etruscan language, and who would not 
entertain this sentiment? I would give a considerable part 
of my worldly means as a prize if it were discovered; for an 
entirely new light would then be spread over the ethnography 
of ancient Italy. But however desirable it may be, it does 
not follow that the thing is attainable,” And he proceeds to 
point out the inherent faultiness of some previous investiga- 
tions. Whatever may be the value of the discovery, I cannot 
allow myself to doubt that the true theory is that which I 
have had the honour of submitting to the British Association. 
It has always appeared to me a very great reproach to mo- 
dern philology, that while we can read the hieroglyphic lite- 
rature of Egypt, and interpret the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Persia and Assyria, we should profess ourselves unable to 
deal scientifically with the remains of a language which 
flourished in the midst of Roman civilization. So far from 
regarding the problem as involved in hopeless difficulty, I 
have always felt that its solution was, sooner or later, inevi- 
table: and as the present state of our ethnographic know- 


ledge enables us to classify and discriminate all the different 


elements in the population of Europe, the identification of 
the ancient Etruscans must reduce itself to the alternative of 
exclusion from which there is no escape. Sir Thomas More 
came to the conviction that his unknown visitor was aut 
Erasmus, aut Diabolus, and we may now say in the same 
manner, that unless the Etruscans were old Low-Germans of 
the purest Gothic stock, there is no family of men to whom 
they could have belonged.”—(Pp. 14—16.) 

“We have already seen that the Zyrsent or Tyrrheni in 
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Greece and Italy were a branch of the great Pelasgian race; 
and that although the ancients considered them identical 
with the Etruscans, the Greek explanation of which their 
name so readily admits is a proof that they could not have 
been the exclusively Italian tribe of the Etruscans. Modern 
scholars, who have adopted the ancient hypothesis of the 
identity of the T'yrrheni and Etrusci, have endeavoured, by a 
Procrustean method of etymology, to overcome the difficulties 
caused by the discrepancies of name. Thus the distinctive 
designation Hiruscus or Hetruscus is clipped and transposed 
until it becomes identical with the Latin Zuscus for Tursicus, 
and synonymous with the Greek Tuponvés.—(Miller, Etrusck. 
I, 71, 72.) On the other hand, the “Pacéva of Dionysius is 
pronounced a false reading and a mutilated representative 
of Tapacéva or Tapoéva, which bears the same relation to 
Tuponvos that Porséna does to Mopanvos or Mopoyjvas—a view 
adopted by Lanzi, Gell, Cramer, and Lepsius, and formerly by 
Dr. Donaldson himself. There is no reason why the names 
Et-riria = Et-rusia, Et-rus-ci, and Ras-ena, should not con- 
tain the same root; and we shall see that there are good 
grounds for retaining these words as the primitive and dis- 
tinctive designation of a people who invaded and conquered 
the mixed Tyrrhenians and Umbrians of northern Italy.”— 
(Pp. 16, 17.) 

“Livy, who, as a native of Padua, was likely to be well 
informed on the subject, has left us a statement respecting 
the Etruscans, which, so far from being hypothetical, is one 
of the most definite expressions of ethnological facts’ to be © 
met with in ancient history. Speaking of the Gallic inva- 
sion and the attack upon Clusium, he says (v. 33.), ‘ Nor were 
the people of Clusium the first of the Etruscans with whom 
armies of the Gauls fought; but long before this they fre- 
quently fought with the Etruscans who dwelt between the 
Apennines and the Alps. Before the Roman empire was 
established, the power of the Etruscans extended far by 
land and sea.... They overspread the whole territory beyond 
the Po, as far as the Alps, except the corner of the Veneti, 
who dwell round the extreme point of the Hadriatic. There 
is no doubt that the Alpine nations, especially the Raeti, 
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have the same origin, but these have lost their civilization 
from their climate and locality, so as to retain nothing of 
their original type, except their spoken language, and not even 
that without corruption.’ This distinct and positive statement 
is repeated by Pliny (H. N. V. 20, 133) and Justin (xx. 5), 
and is confirmed by relics of art, names of places, and pecu- 
liarities of language in the Tyrol, to which the Raetians of 
Lombardy were driven by the Gauls, and from which they 
descended in the first instance. Moreover, Stephanus of — 
Byzantium defines the Raeti asa Tyrrhenian, that is, in his 
sense, as an Etruscan race (‘Partoi, Tuppyvixov €Ovos); and 
it is quite in accordance with the laws of language to suppose 
that “Pa:tof and “Pacéva are only modifications of the same 
word. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that Livy, like all 
the ancient writers, inverts the relation between the powerful 
colonists and their uncivilized mother-country ;” (Pp. 17, 18.) 
that is to say, that the Htruscans came from Raetia. 

“‘ Now, if we are to adopt the old statement, that the Etrus- 
cans, properly so called, were the same stock with the Raetians 
—and if we reject it there is nothing in ancient history or 
geography which we can with confidence accept,—there will 
be no difficulty in understanding the relation between the 
Etruscans and the other Italian tribes. Long after the 
Tyrrheno-Pelasgians had established their civilization on both 
sides of the Tiber, and had conquered the Umbrian moun- 
taineers in the north, but yielded to the Oscan or Sabine 
highlanders in the south—long after this time a Raetian tribe 
sallied forth from the plains of Lombardy, where it was 
settled in unbroken connexion with sister tribes in the Tyrol 
and south-western Germany, and not only effected a perma- 
nent conquest of Umbria, but also settled itself as a military 
aristocracy among the civilized Tyrrhenians on the right of 
the Tiber. These conquerors included in their progress the 
Tyrrheno-Latin city, Rome, which had just shaken off the 
influence of the Tarquinii, but they lost this and their other 
acquisitions beyond the Tiber, in consequence of a defeat which. 
the dominant Clusians sustained at Aricia.”—(Pp. 18, 19.) 

“This view with respect to the Raetian invasion of a 
country previously occupied by Tyrrheno-Umbrians is fully 
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supported by all the remains of their language, and by all 
that we know about this idiom.... The Etruscan language, 
as exhibited in the fragments which have come down to us, 
consists of three separate or separable elements. We have 
either words which admit of a direct comparison with Greek 
and Latin, and these we will call the Tyrrheno-Pelasgian 
element of the language; or words which present affinities to 
the Umbrian and Oscan dialects; or words which resemble 
neither of the other, but may be explained by the Gothic 
affinities, which, for other reasons, we should be led to seek 
in the language of the Raetians.”—(P. 19.) 

“ Now, the Gothic or Low-German affinities of the ancient 
Etruscans are shewn by their ethnographic opposition to 
the Veneti. Wherever the advancing tide of Sclavonian emi- 
gration came to a check before the established settlements of a 
purely Gothic or Low-German tribe,—wherever, consequently, 
the Sclavonians felt a need for a distinctive appellation,—we 
find that they called themselves Serbs, Sorbs, or Servians, a 
name apparently denoting their agricultural habits, or else 
Slow-jane, Slow-jene, or Sclavonian, a name implying, accord- 
ing to the most recent interpretation, that they opposed their 
own language, as intelligible, to the foreign jargon of their 
neighbours.... But while these were the names which the 
Sclavonians assumed on their own western boundary-lines, 
and by which they were known in foreign countries, they re- 
ceived the name of Wends, Winiden, O.H.G. Winida, A.S. 
Veonodas, from the Gothic tribes on whom they immediately 
abutted. By this name, or that of J’inns, which is merely a 
different pronunciation, the Goths of the north designated 
their eastern neighbours, whether of Sclavonian or Turanian 
race. By this name the Saxons distinguished the Sclavonians 
in Lusatia. ..... The Sclavonians settled in Bavaria were 
called the Vinde-lici, or Wineds settled on the Licus or Lech. 
Farther east on the Danube the city of the Sclavonians 
was called Vind-o-bonum. We must, of course, admit the same 
term in the name of the Venetz, at the head of the Adriatic. 
And thus we trace this distinctive appellation from Scandi- 
navia to the north of Italy, in a line nearly corresponding 
to the parallel of longitude. ‘The ethnographic importance 
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of the name Wined can scarcely be overrated: for it not only 
tells us that the tribes to the east of the line upon which it is 
found were generally pure Sclavonian, but it tells us as plainly . 
that the tribes to the west, who imposed the name, were 
equally pure branches of the Gothic, Saxon, or Low-German 
race. Indeed, the latter fact is more certain than the former. 
For if, as I believe, the term Wined merely indicates, in the 
mouth of a Low-German, the end or wend-point of his dis- 
tinctive territory, our inference must be, that whatever the 
Wineds were, they indicated the boundary-line of some branch 
of the Gothic race. ‘Now we have such a boundary-line 
in Bavaria; therefore the Raetians who faced the Vindelici, 
or Lech-Wineds, were Low-Germans. We have a similar 
line in the north of Italy; therefore there must have 
been Low-Germans in opposition and contiguity at the 
western frontier of the Veneti, or Wineds, on the Po. But 
we have seen that the Etruscans, properly so called, were 
faetians, who at one time occupied a continuous area stretch- 
ing from Western Germany across the Tyrol into the plains 
of Lombardy. It follows, therefore, as an ethnographical 
fact, that the Etruscans must have been a Low-German, Gothic, 
or Saxon tribe.”—(Pp. 66, 67.) 

** These combinations would be sufficient, % we had nothing 
else, to establish prima facie the Gothic affinities of the old 
Etruscans. But they are only the first steps in a cumulative 
argument, which, when complete, raises our conclusion to 
the rank of a philological demonstration. Some of the de- 
tails must be reserved for the chapter on the Etruscan language; 
but the general effect of the reasoning shall be given here.” 

“Tf the ancient Etruscans were Low-Germans, they must 
present the most striking marks of resemblance when they 
are compared with the oldest and least alloyed branches of 
that family. In the centre of Europe the Low-German 
element was absorbed by the High-German, and the latter 
became a qualifying ingredient in all the Teutonic tribes of 
the mainland, who were not similarly affected by Sclavonism. 
As I have elsewhere suggested (New Crat. §. 78.) the Lithu- 
anians were Low-Germans thoroughly Sclavonized; the 
Saxons or Ingevones were Low-Germans, untainted by Scla- 
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vonism, and but slightly influenced by High-Germanism ; 
the Franks or Jscaevones were Low-Germans, over whom 
the High-Germans had exercised considerable control; and 
the Thuringians or Herminones were pure High-Germans, 
in the full vigour of their active opposition to the tribes among 
which they had settled. For Low-German, unaffected by any 
qualifying element, we must go to the Scandinavian or Norse 
branch of the race, which contains the Danish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Faroic, and Icelandic tribes. The oldest, or standard 
form of the languages spoken by these tribes is the Old Norse 
or Icelandic, which not only exists as a spoken tongue, but 
is also found in a very flourishing and ancient literature. ‘The 
present inhabitants of Iceland trace their descent from emi- 
grants who settled there in the ninth century; and from cir- 
cumstances connected with their isolated position, the language 
has remained the unaltered representative of the oldest 
known form of Scandinavian, or pure Gothic. It is therefore © 
with this Old Norse, or Icelandic, the language of the Sagas 
and Runes, that we must compare the old Etruscan, if we wish 
to approximate to the common mother of both, on the hypo- 
thesis that they are both traceable to the same stock. But 
the reader must, from the first, be guarded against the ridicu- 
lous idea that I identify the Etruscan with the Icelandic 
The proposition which I maintain is this: that the Icelandic 
in the uncultivated north represents, in the ninth century 
of our era, the language of a race of men, who might have 
claimed a common pedigree with those Raeto-Etruscans of 
the south, who became partakers in the Pelasgian civilization 
about 1600 years before that epoch. Moreover, the Icelandic 
- or Old Norse, remains pure to the last, whereas the Etruscan 
is from the first alloyed by an interpenetration of Umbrian 
and Pelasgian ingredients. Consequently, it will justify all 
our reasonable expectations, if we find clear traces of the Old 
Norse in the distinctive designations of the Etruscans, that is, 
in those names which they imported into Italy ; and if we can 
make the Scandinavian languages directly available for the 
explanation of such of their words and phrases as are clearly 
alien from the other old idioms of Italy. This, and more than 
this, I shall be able to do.”—(Pp. 68, 69.) 
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“Tt has been shewn in the preceding chapter that the 
conquerors of the Umbrians and ‘Tyrrheno-Pelasgians in 
Northern Italy called themselves Ras-ena. Niebuhr has 
suggested that this word contains the root ras- with the ter- 
mination -ena found in Pors-ena, &c.; and I have hinted 
that the same root is found in the distinctive designation of 
this race, Lt-rus-ci or Het-rus-ci, which presumes an original 
Het-rusi, whence Het-rur-ia for Het-rus-ia. The old Norse 
will tell us the meaning both of the root and of the prefix; 
for in Icelandic hetia is ‘a warrior, hero, or soldier,’ and in 
the same language ras implies rapidity of motion, as at rasa, 
‘to run.’ So that Ras-ena and Het-rusi imply a warrior-tribe, 
distinguished by their sudden onset and rapid career. .... 
This would be admitted as a reasonable conjecture even if it 
had nothing else to recommend it. However, it does so hap- 
pen that we have a distinct record of a migratory conquest by 
the Scandinavians in the heart of Europe rather before the 
colonization of Iceland, in which they called themselves by the 
same name as these Rasena or Het-rus-i. It has been shewn 
by Zeuss (die Deutschen, pp. 547, seq.), that the language 
of these conquerors, who descended the Dnieper, the Volga, 
and the Don, was old Norse; .... and Symeon Magister, 
who wrote A.D. 1140, has given the same Scandinavian ex- 
planation of their name Ros, which I have suggested for 
Ras-ena; for he says (Scriptor. post Theophan. ed. Paris, 
p. 490), of “POs of kat Apouirar Aeyouevor, ‘the Los who are 
called the racers or runners ;’ and (p. 465), “Ps dé of Apoptrat 
epdvupoi—dpouirar 06 and Tov dkéws TeExELV aUTOIS MpoTeE- 
ryéveTo, ‘ the Ros are called the runners, and they are so called 
from the rapidity of their motion.’ Here the conjecture 
which I proposed to the British Association is confirmed by 
an authority subsequently observed ; and no one will deny the 
obvious value of this corroboration. It may therefore be laid 
down as a matter of fact, that the distinctive ethnical desig- 
nation of the old Etruscans is Scandinavian; and we shall see 
that their mythological or heroic names are explicable in 
the same way. Niebuhr remarked, without attaching any 
importance to the observation, that there was a singular re- 
semblance between the Scandinavian mythology and that of 
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the Etruscans: ‘ according to their religion, as in that of the 
Scandinavians, a limit and end was fixed to the life even of 
the highest gods.’ (H. R., I. note 421.) Now in the Scan- 
dinavian mythology there is no name more prominent than 
that of Thor or Yor, and this prefix is a certain indication 
of the presence of the Northmen in any country in which 
it is found; .... and when we find the name TZar-chon 
or Lar-quin among the mythical and local terms of the 
ancient Etruscans, we cannot but be struck by the old Norse 
character impressed upon them. .... The other mythical 
name of the old Etruscans, which comes in close connection 
with Zar-quin, is Tana-quil; and Tar-quin, or Tor-quil, and 
Tana-quil might represent a pair of deities worshipped at 
Tarquinii, the plural name of which indicates, like Athene 
and Zhebe, the union of two communities and two worships, 
the Pelasgian Zina or Tana, i.e. Janus, being placed on an 
equal footing with the Scandinavian Thor. This is inverted 
in the tradition which weds the Greek Demaratus to the 
indigenous Tana-quil. At any rate we cannot but be struck 
with the Scandinavian sound of Yana-quil, which reminds 
us of Tana-quisl, the old Norse name of the Tanais, which, 
although the name of a river, is feminine.”—(Grimm, D. Gr. 
III., p. 385.) 

“These coincidences become the more striking, when we 
remember that we are comparing the old Norse, of which we 
know nothing before the eighth century of our era, with the 
old Etruscan, which flourished nearly as many centuries 
before the birth of Christ. And when we add to all. these 
evidences of direct history, ethnography, and mythology, 
~ the fact, which will be exhibited in a subsequent chapter, 
that the Scandinavian languages supply an immediate and 
consistent interpretation of those. parts of the Etruscan in- 
scriptions which are otherwise inexplicable, no reasonable 
man will refuse to admit that the linguistic and ethnological 
problem suggested by the old inhabitants of Etruria has at 
length received the only solution which is in accordance 
with all the data, and in harmony with the nature and extent 
of the materials, and with the other conditions of the case.”— 
(Pp. 69—72.) : 

E 
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“The theory, that the Etruscan language, as we have it, 
is in part a Pelasgian idiom, more or less corrupted and de- 
formed by contact with the Umbrian, and in part a relic of 
the oldest Low-German or Sclavonian dialects, is amply 
confirmed by an inspection of those remains which admit of 
approximate interpretation.”—(P. 139.) 

~The materials which are at present available for an ap- 
proximate philological interpretation of the Tuscan language 
may be divided into three classes:—1. The names of deities, 
&c., whose titles and attributes are familiar to us from the 
mythology of Greece and Rome; 2. The Tuscan words 
which have descended to us with an interpretation; and 
3. The inscriptions, sepulchral or otherwise, of which we 
possess accurate transcripts.” —(P. 143.) 

“1, The names of the Tuscan divinities shews them to he 
akin either to Greek or to Latin words, and not to Scandina- 
vian ones, which, according to Dr. Donaldson, “is to be 
explained by the fact that they belonged to the religion of 
southern Etruria, which was Pelasgian rather than Scandina- 
vian.”—(P. 151.) : 

2. The Tuscan common words, which have descended to 
us with an interpretation—such as 4esar =“ deus ;” Aifilril= 
“vixit annos ;” Arse verse =“ averte ignem ’—about fifty in 
number, present traces of affinity to the languages of the Indo- 
Germanic family ; and four or jive of them are supposed by 
Dr. Donaldson to be of a near affinity to the Icelandic.— 
(Pp. 151—164.) 

“3. In passing to our third source of information respecting 
the Tuscan language—the inscriptions which have been pre- 
served—we are at once thrown upon difficulties, which at 
present, perhaps, are not within the reach of a complete 
solution. We may, indeed, derive from them some fixed 
results with regard to the structure of the language, and 
here and there we may find it possible to offer an explanation 
of a few words of more frequent occurrence. In general, 
however, we want a more complete collection of these docu- 
ments; one, too, in deciphering which the resources of pa- 
leography have been carefully and critically applied. When 


we shall have obtained this, we shall at least know how far we 
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can hope to penetrate into the hitherto unexplored arcana of 
the mysterious Etruscan language.”*—(P. 165.) 

“Referring to the theory, that the Etruscan nation con- 
sisted of two main ingredients, namely, Zyrrheno-Pelasgians, 
more or less intermixed with Umbrians, and Raetians or Low- 
Germans—the former prevailing in the south, the latter in the 
north-western part of Etruria,—it is obvious that we cannot 
expect to find one uniform language in the inscriptions, which 
belong to different epochs, and are scattered over the territory 
occupied in different proportions, by branches of cognate 
tribes. Accordingly, we must, if possible, discriminate be- 
tween those fragments which represent the language in its 
oldest or un-Rasenic form, and those which exhibit scarcely 
any traces of a Pelasgic character.”—(P. 166.) 

* Ofall the Etruscan cities, the least Rasenic, perhaps, is 
Caere or Agylla, the modern village Cerveiri. We might 
expect to find some characteristics in the inscriptions of this 
city, by which they might be distinguished from the monu- 
ments of northern and eastern Etruria. There is at least one 
very striking justification of this supposition. On an ancient 
vase, dug up by General Galassi at Cervetri, the following 
inscription is traced in very clear and legibile characters— 

‘Mini keduma, mi maéu maram lisiai gipurenai; 

Eée erai sie epana, mi neéu nastav helegu.’ 
It is obvious that there is an heroic rythm in these Jines: the 
punctuation and division into words are of course conjectural. 
This inscription differs from those which are found in the 
Umbro-Etruscan or Rasenic districts, and especially from the 
Perusian cippus, in the much larger proportion of vowels, 
which are here expressed even before and after liquids, 
and in the absence of the mutilated terminations in ec, J, 1, 
which are so common in the other monuments. ‘The meaning 
of this couplet seems, according to Dr. Donaldson, to be as 
follows— 


‘IT am not dust; I am ruddy wine on burnt ashes ; 
When (or If) there is burning heat under ground, I am water, 
for thirsty lips.’ 


* Dr. Freunp emphasizes this sentence of Dr. Donaldson’s by 
putting it in italics——Epiror. 


EQ 
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“ Dr. Karl Meyer (in the ‘ Gelehrter Anzeigen’ of the 
Royal Academy at Munich for 1843, pp. 698—735) gives the 
following interpretation of the same inscription— 


‘I say that I praise the grace of Lisias Purenas, 
And that of his lady consort I sing, praise, and proclaim.’* 


“There is another inscription in the Museum of Naples 
which runs thus in one hexameter line— 


‘Mi ni mulve neke velou ir pupliana.’ 
And is translated by Dr. Donaldson— 

‘I am not of Mulva nor Volsinii, but Populonia,’ 
While Dr. Meyer translated it— 


‘I anoint myself with oil of Populonia.’+ 


 “ Besides these, we have a great number of inscriptions, 
beginning with the syllable mz, which Miiller thinks to be all 
pure Pelasgian. Some of them, indeed, seem to be almost 
Greek; at least they are more nearly akin to Greek than to 
Latin. Take, for instance, that inscription, which has been 
adduced both by Miiller and by Lepsius, and which runs 
thus— 
‘Mi kalairu fuius’ : 

“ Surely this is little else than Archaic Greek, efut KaAourpov 
Futds.” —(Pp. 166—170.). : 

‘‘ There is another inscription of this class which deserves 
particular notice, because, though it is singularly like Greek, 
it contains two words which are of constant occurrence in the 
least Pelasgian of the Etruscan monuments, and furnish us 
with the strongest evidence of Low-German or Scandinavian 
affinities of a portion at least of the Etruscan language. A 
bronze figure, representing Apollo crowned with laurel 
(Gori Mus. Etruse. I. pl. 32), has the following inscription— 


‘ Mi phleres epul aphe aritimi 
Phasti ruphrua turce clen ceca.’ 


* Dr. Meyer’s version is, “‘Ich sage dass ich riihme die Huld des 
Lisias Purenas und die seiner Frau Gemahlin singe, preise und ver- 
kiindige ich,” which Dr. Freund has rendered into the English of the 
text.—EpiTor. 


+ Dr. Meyer’s version is, ‘‘ Ich salbe mich mit populonischem Oele.”’ 
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The first sentence must mean, according to Dr. Donaldson— 


‘Sum donarium Apollini et Artemidi.’ 


The next words, ‘ Phasti ruphrua, probably contain the name of 
the person who made the offering. The name seems to have been 
Fastia Rufrunia or Rufria. The next word, ‘ turce,’ is sup- 
posed by Dr. Donaldson to be the genitive of the proper name 
Turcus. The word clen, one of the two to which I (Dr. Donald- 
son) have referred, is explained by its contrast to eter, etera, a 
word very often occurring in Etruscan inscriptions, and clearly 
expressing the Greek érepos, Latin alter (iterum), and Umbrian 
etre. ..... if etera means, as is most probable, the second in 
the family, clan must mean the jirst or head of the family. .... 
The root, which in the Greek and Latin languages signifies 
head, summit, top, is Latin cel-, cul-, cli-, Greek KoA-, kop-, or 
Kpa-, &c.; and it is well known that words denoting height and 
elevation—or head-ship, in fact—are employed to signify rank. 
Now the transition from this to primogeniture—the being first 
in a family—is easy and natural: therefore, if clen or clens 
(in Latin clanis or clanius) is connected with the root of 
celsus, cul-men, collis, clivus, Greek, KoAopwv, Kopudy, 
KUpLoS, Koipavos, KoUpoS, Kopos, KUpRas, Kpadviov, &c., it may well 
be used to signify the first in a family. .... If we now pass 
on to the northern languages, we shall find some curious ex- 
tensions of these results. For while the root 4/- in lif, hliffe, 
kleyf, signifies ‘ altitude and climbing,’ and while klackr, in 
Icelandic, denotes ‘a rock,’ we find that, with the affix n, klen 
or klien in Icelandic, and in German £lein, signify ‘ little,’ but 
primarily in the sense of ‘a child,’ as opposed to ‘a man;’ 
and it may be a question whether the idea of derivation may 
be at the basis of the ordinary meaning of Alen or kleine. And 
thus whether the Etruscan clen signifies ‘the eldest child,’ 
or simply ‘the child,’ with an implication of primogeniture, 
as indicating the first contrast with the parents, the Icelandic’ 
will help the explanation. . 

_© The other of the two words in this inscription, to which I 
(Dr. Donaldson) have adverted, is phleres (Mi phleres epul, 
&c.), which clearly means donarium, or something of the kind. 
This word occurs on a number of small Etruscan objects, 
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which are of the nature of supplicatory gifts. And it would 
be only fair to conclude that the word denotes ‘vow’ or 
‘prayer, as included in the donation. Now we know from 
Festus (p. 230, cf.77, 109) that ploro and imploro, or endo- 
ploro in old Latin, signified inclamo, without any notion of 
lamentation or weeping. If, then, we compare the Icelandic 
fieiri, Suio-Gothic flere with the Latin plures = ple-ores, we 
shall easily see how phleres may contain the same root as 
ploro=ple-oro, especially since the Latin language recognises 
a similar change (of p and f) in jfleo compared with pluo. 
The word (phleres) is then in effect equivalent to the Greek 
cva&Onua, and means a votive offering, like the votiva tabella 
of the ancient temples, or the voto of the modern churches of 


Italy; and it is easy to see how the ideas of ‘vow, prayer, 


invocation, offering,’ may be represented by such an_ object. 
Accordingly, the inscription of the laurel-crowned Apollo will 
signify: Sam votivum donarium Apollini atque Artemidi; Fastia 

Rufria, Tusci filia, faciundum curavit. For ceca, if compared 
- with cechaze or cechase (of another inscription) may be ren- 
dered, with reference to the Icelandic sasa, Danish kokase, 
‘to heap up’ or ‘ build.’”—(Pp. 170—174.) 

“In some of the Etruscan inscriptions on smaller or move- 
able objects the word phleres has appended to it the word 
irce or three. If, then, phleres signifies a votive offering, the 
additional word érce or thrce must (according to Dr. Donald- 
son) indicate ‘mourning’ or ‘ sorrow.’ And here the northern 
languages at once come to our ald; for in Suio-Gothie traga 
=dolere and trege=dolor; and in Icelandic at trega= 
angere or dolere, and tregi dolor; and to the same root we 
may refer the Icelandic threk= gravis labor, or molestia ; 
for tregi also means impedimentum ; originitus forsan verbo- 
tenus: ‘onus,’ moles, Germ. tracht, Dan. draght, Angl. 
draught, connected with Latin traho, which connection brings 
it into still greater affinity with the old languages of Italy; and 
the evidence from the context is conclusive for the meaning, 
phleres tree or phier-thrce=‘a votive offering of sorrow.’— 
(Pp. 174, 175.) 

“ By the side of cen phleres (meaning ‘this offering’) we 
have, on larger monuments, eca or cehen suthi or suthinesl. 
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Here again the Icelandic comes to our aid, for swé is dolor, 
maestitia, luctus ; and nesla or hnesla = funis, laqueus : so that 
we (Dr. Donaldson) may translate eca-suthi, ‘this is the 
mourning, and eca-suthinesl, ‘this is the sorrowful inscrip- 
tion.’”—(P. 175.) 

“The word cver or sver, in some inscriptions, for which in 
corresponding places of other incriptions are thaure, thurasi, 
thuras, &¢., are connected (according to Dr. Donaldson) with 
the Icelandic verb ¢hverra =‘ minui, disparere ;’ and thus the 
inscription, Mi suthi L. Felthuri thura, is (according to him) to 
be rendered, ‘I am the lamentatien for L. Felthurius de- 
ceased.’ He remarks that swer occurs in Runic inscriptions 
in the sense ‘father-in-law, but he does not regard this as 
more than an accidental coincidence with the expressions 
under consideration.’ ”’—(Pp. 176, 177.) 

The next section is headed, “ Striking coincidence between 
Etruscan and Old Norse in the use of the auxiliary verb 
‘Lara,’” and contains the following explanation— 

“Whatever may be thought of the verbal resemblances be- 
tween the Old Norse and the language of the Etruscan frag- 
ments, it must be admitted by all sound philologers that we 
have an indisputable proof of the affinity of these idioms in the 
grammatical identity which I communicated to the British 
Association. Every reader of the Runic inscriptions must have 
noticed the constant occurrence of the auxiliary or causative 
verb lata=facere in causa esse, of which the Hddas give 
us the forms ek Jaet, let, latinn. ‘Thus we find, Lithsmother 
lit hakva stein aufti Julibirn fath, i.e. ‘ Lithsmother Jet 
engrave a stone after (in memory of) his father Julibirn,’ 
&e. . . . . Now we have here, as part of a constantly recur- 
ring phraseology, an auxiliary verb, signifying ‘to let’ or 
‘cause, followed by an infinitive in -a. On reading the first 
line of the longest Etruscan inscription, that of Perugia, we 
seem to stumble at once upon this identical phraseology, for 
we find, ew lat tanna La Rezul amev achr lautn Velthinas. 
If we had no other reason for supposing that there was 
some connection between the Scandinavians and Etruscans, 
we could not avoid being struck by this apparent identity 
of construction. As, however, we have every reason to 
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expect resemblances between the two languages, it becomes 
a matter of importance to inquire whether the grammatical 
identity can be established, and this amounts to the proof 
that dat and tanna are both verbs. Of course there is no 
prima facie reason to conclude that tanna is a verb. On 
the contrary, Niebuhr (Kleine Schriften II. p. 40) thinks that 
thana is a noun signifying ‘a lady,’ and that Zanaquilis only 
a diminutive of it ; and Passeri, whom he quotes, suggests that 
Thana is a title of honour, nearly equivalent in meaning, 
though not, of course, in origin, to the modern Italian Donna 
(from ‘domina.’) Fortunately, however, about the time when 
this comparison between the Runic and Etruscan phrase- 
ology first occurred to me, Mr. J. H. Porteus Oakes re- 
turned from a tour in Italy, and presented to the Museum 
at Bury St. Edmund’s a small patera, or saucer, which he 
had obtained at Chiusi, and which exhibits the following 
legend: stem tenilaeth nfatia. ‘This at once furnished me 
with the means of proving that dat tanna in the Perugian 
inscription were two verbs, the latter being an infinitive, 
and the former an auxiliary on which it depends. For it 
is obvious that ¢enilaeth is the third person of a transitive 
verb, the nominative being NVfatca, (probably the name of a 
woman,) and the accusative being stem for istam, Umbr. est-. 
The verb tentlaeth manifestly belongs to the same class of 
forms as the agglutinate or weak perfects in Gothic, which 
are formed by the affix of the causative da, as soki-da, ‘I 
did seek,’ (Gabelentz u. Lobe, Goth. Gramm. §. 127)... 
It is clear, then, that dat tanna represents as separate words 
what tenilaeth exhibits in an agglutinate form. In the latter 
case the auxiliary is in the present tense, which, in Gothic, is 
formed in ¢h ; and Jat is a strong perfect. There is no difficulty 
about the meaning of tanna, teni, which are clearly identical 
with the Icelandic thenia = tendere, O. H. G. danjan, denjan, 
A. S. dhenjan, N. H. G. dehnen, Gr. teivw, taviw, Sanscrit 
tan-; and therefore signify ‘to offer,’ like the Latin porrigo 
or porricio .... As dautn and lautnescle occur together 
on another Etruscan sepulchre, there can be no objection 
to connect them with the Icelandic laut —=Jlacuna, locus de- 
pressus et defossus; and eu from is is strictly analogous to. 
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the Latin ceu from ce, cis; accordingly, comparing amev 
with the Icelandic ama—ango, the beginning of the Peru- 
gian inscription will be rendered as naturally and easily as 
one of the Runes: ‘ Here Lartius the son of Raesia let 
offer or gwe a field of mourning as or for the grave of 
Velthina.’””—(Pp. 177—179.) 

In the following Section, headed, “The great Perugian 
Inscription critically examined—its Runic affinities,’ Dr. 
Donaldson says— 

“The facility with which the philologist dissects the 
Etruscan words which have been transmitted to us, either 
with an interpretation, or in such collocation as to render 
their meaning nearly certain, and the striking and unmis- 
takeable coincidences between the most difficult fragments 
and the remains of the Old Norse language, might well 
occasion some surprise to those who are told that there 
exists a large collection of Etruscan inscriptions which 
cannot be satisfactorily explained. One cause of the un- 
profitableness of Tuscan inscriptions is to be attributed to 
the fact that these inscriptions, being mostly of a sepulchral 
or dedicatorial character, are generally made up of proper 
names and conventional expressions. Consequently they 
contribute very little to our knowledge of the Tuscan syntax, 
and furnish us with very few forms of inflexion. So far as I 
have heard, we have no historical or legal inscriptions. Those 
which I have inspected for myself are only monumental epi- 
taphs and dedications of offerings. 

“‘ These observations might be justified by an examination of 
all the inscriptions which have been hitherto published. It 
will be sufficient, however, in this place, to shew how much 
or how little can be done by an analysis of the great inscrip- 
tion which was discovered in the neighbourhood of Perugia 
in the year 1822. This inscription is engraved on two sides 
of a block of stone, and consists of forty-five lines in the 
whole, being by far the most copious of all the extant monu- 
ments of the Tuscan language. The writing is singularly 
legible, and the letters were coloured with red paint. 

“‘ Now, if we go through this inscription, and compare the 
words of which it is composed, we shall find, that out of more 
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than eighty different words there are very few which are not 
obviously proper names, and some of these occur very fre- 
quently; so that this monument, comparatively copious as it 
is, furnishes, after all, only slender materials for a study of 
the ‘Tuscan language. 

“ With regard to the general interpretation of the Perugian 
inscription, it seems idle to follow in the steps.of the Italian 
scholars, Vermiglioli, Orioli, and Campanari, the last of whom 
has given us a Latin translation of the whole inscription... . 
It would, indeed, be easy to found a number of conjectures 
on the assonances which may be detected in almost every 
line; but until a complete collection ofall the genuine Etrus- 
can inscriptions shall have furnished us with a sufficiently 
wide field. for our researches—until every extant Tuscan 
word has been brought within the reach of a philological 
comparison—we must be content to say of this great Perugian 
inscription, that it appears to be a cippus conveying some 
land for funereal purposes.. The donor is Larthius, a member 
of the family of Reza (aesiz), who were distinguished people in 
the neighbourhood of Perusia; and Rasne, which occurs thrice 
in the inscription, seems to be a patronymic of the same 
family .... | 

“Tf I do not undertake to interpret all that Larthius, the son 


of Raesia, has thought fit to inscribe on this céppus, it must — 


not be supposed that this in any way affects the results at 
which I have arrived respecting the ethnography of the 
Etruscans. ‘That an inability to interpret Runic monuments 
may be perfectly consistent with a knowledge of the class of 
languages to which they belong, is shewn, not merely by the 
known relationship between the language of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and the Coptic dialects more recently spoken 
in that country, but still more strikingly by the fact, that 
although we have no doubt as to any of the idioms spoken in 
ancient Britain, no one has been able as yet to give a certain 
interpretation of the Runic inscriptions on the pillar at Bew- 


castle, and on the font at Bridekirk, which are both in Cum- 


berland, and which both belong to the same dialect of the 
Low-German languages. The really important point is to 
determine the origin of the ancient Etruscans; and the Peru- 
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gian inscription, so far from throwing any difficulties in the 
way of the conclusion at which I have arrived, has furnished 
some of the strongest and most satisfactory confirmations of 
the old Norse affinity of the Rasena.”—(Pp. 180—189.) 

These, Sir, are the essential particulars of Dr. Donaldson’s 
explanations on the Etruscan question, given, for the most 
part, in his own words. 

Permit me now to examine the principal points on which 
the learned author establishes his claim ‘to a formal recogni. 
tion of his Etruscan discovery.” 

As Dr. Donaldson, in the second edition of his Varronianus, 
has kept almost all materials respecting the Etruscan question, 
which, in the first edition, he had borrowed from his prede- 
cessors, particularly from Otfried Miiller, and Dr. Lepsius, it 
is obvious that his “ discovery” must be sought in those addi- 
tional materials which are exclusively and undoubtedly of his 
own inquiry. In the first edition, published in 1844, he de- 
clared verbotenus (Chap. I. § 10.), “that the most difficult 
problem in philology, the enigma of the origin of the Etrus- 
cans, and the nature of their language, seemed at last to have 
been solved by Dr. Richard Lepsius, who had advanced many 
satisfactory reasons in favour of his hypothesis, that the 
Etruscans were, after all, only Tyrrhenians or Pelasgians, who, 
invading Italy from the north-east, conquered the Umbrians, 
and took possession of the western part of the district for- 
merly occupied by that people, but could not protect their 
own language from the modifying influence of the cognate 
Umbrian dialect.” At present Dr. Donaldson cannot find 
Dr. Lepsius’ reasons “ satisfactory.” He says (p. 12), “ Sub- 
sequent research has convinced me that we must recog- 
nise a Raetian element superinduced on the previously exist- 
ing combination of Tyrrheno-Pelasgian and Umbrian ingre- 
dients.” It is therefore this additional third element, the 
Raetian or Low-German, or the Icelandic, in the Etruscan 
language, for which, as not observed by his predecessors, he 
claims the acknowledgment of a scientific discovery. On the 
old and venerable Scandinavian ground, then, I must try to 
prove the strength or weakness of Dr. Donaldson’s arguments. 

1. The first use which Dr. Donaldson makes of the Ice- 
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landic, is to give a new explanation of the name Etruscus. In 
the first edition of the Varronianus he had, without any 
scruple, adopted the usual etymology. He said (p. 11): “The 
Greek word Tuppyvds is identical with the Latin Zuscus (for 
Tursicus), and Etruscus, and with the Umbrian Zurske.” At 
present he does not only reject this etymology, but censures, 
as we have seen, with a kind of triumphant scorn, the “ Pro- 
crustean method of modern scholars, by which the words are 
clipt and transposed ;” and believes it now to be a matter of 
fact, that the word Ltruscus, or Hetruscus, is a compound of 
the Icelandic word hetia (which means “ warrior, hero, or 
soldier’’), and ras (from at rasa, which means to run). Now, 
Sir, it is obvious that Dr. Donaldson founded this new ety- 
mology on the presumption that there was an aspirate col- 
lateral form Hetruscus and Hetruria. But how is it that the 
learned author did not previously inquire into the correctness 
of this presumption? that he did not ask the classics, the 
manuscripts, the inscriptions, about this very essential point ? 
that he did not ask, particularly the poet Vzrgil and the 
excellent Codex Mediceus about this matter? If he had done 
so, he would have found, that in the best Latin manuscripts, 
inscriptions, and coins, there were no aspirate forms Hetrusci 
and Hetruria at all, and that already old Mantius said (in 
*‘Orthographia,’’s. v. Etruria): “ Omnem aspirationem omittunt 
veteres libri, lapides et nummi.” In this regard Virgil is a 
witness of the highest evidence. He was not only a native of 
the Htruscan city Mantua, and therefore best acquainted with 
the usual form of his national name, but he had also made the 
most scrupulous studies about Italian antiquities on behalf of 
his immortal epic poem. Besides, there is still existing one 
of the oldest manuscripts of Virgil—the most celebrated 
Codex Mediceus, written with the utmost accuracy and 
authenticity. Accordingly, sound criticism is obliged to refer 
to this oldest witness in matters of ancient Latin orthography. 
Now it happens that this very oldest manuscript of Virgil 
exhibits a great many aspirate forms contrary to the usual 
orthography ; and we may, perhaps, be allowed to attribute 
this predilection of aspirated forms to the genius of the old 
Etruscan and Cisalpine dialects. So we find not only Ha- 
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driacus, but also Hiberus, Hister, Halcyones, Harena, Ha- 
rundo, Hebenum, Holus (instead of Iberus, Ister, Alcyones, 
Arena, Arundo, Ebenum, Olus). Well, then, if, nevertheless, 
we find always Etruscus and Etruria in Virgil, as likewise in 
all correct manuscripts of the Latin classics, and in all 
genuine old inscriptions and coins, we are, methinks, obliged 
to abstain from the form Hetruscus, and, accordingly, from the 
Hetia of the Eddas altogether; and to let those old warriors 
and heroes of olden times enjoy their well-merited repose in 
Walhalla, without entangling them in the struggle of doubtful 
Etruscan etymology. 

2. As for Dr. Donaldson’s inference from the vicinity of 
Wends to the Low-German or Gothic origin of their western 
neighbours, there will be, I dare say, very few historians and 
ethnographers who will admit this kind of argumentation. 
History, as well as ethnography, would go on far better than 
they have gone hitherto, if they were enabled to fix the course 
of wandering tribes, as astronomy fixes the course of wander- 
ing planets and comets, by three or four points of their 
direction. ‘To say nothing of Dr. Donaldson’s etymological 
and ethnological identification of the Wends, and Finns, and 
Veneti, it is very hazardous to put it as an ethnological fact 
that the Raetians, and, of course, the Etruscans too, must 
have been a Low-German, or Gothic, or Saxon tribe, because 
their contiguous neighbours are supposed to have been of 
Wendish-Sclavonian origin, and because on three or four other 
parts of Europe the latter tribes are supposed to have had 
- Gothic or Low-German neighbours. 

Besides, Dr. Donaldson seems to have totally overlooked 
that the name Vindi—to which he ascribes so high an ethno- 
graphical value, is found also westward of that “ parallel 
of longitude” which he presumes to be the boundary-line of 
Low-German and Wendo-Sclavonian. There is, for instance, 
Vindomagus, the well-known ancient city of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, the modern Vigan; there is Vindonissa, the well- 
known city of Gallia Belgica, on the river Araris, the modern 
Swiss Windisch, on the route between Basle and Ziirich. 
Will Dr. Donaldson suppose Vindomagus and Vindonissa to 
have been Wendo-Sclavonic cities like Windobona on the 
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Danube? and, moreover, their western neighbours to have 
been Low-German, Gothic, or Saxon tribes? I think not. 
Well, then, he will be obliged to give up the ethnographical 
inference founded on the occurrence of the name Vindi or 
Wendi. 

3. After having established, as he believes, the Scandina- 
vian origin of the faeti, and of the name Etruscus, Dr. 
Donaldson asserts (p. 70), “that the mythological or heroic 
names are explicable in the same way,’ and seems to wonder 
that Niebuhr did not attach any importance to his own ob- 
servation, “that there was a singular resemblance between 
the Scandinavian mythology and that of the Etruscans.” But, 
in this point, we may rather admire the cautiousness of the 
great historian, not to go farther than the laws of sound criti- 
cism allowed. With the same cautiousness the great German 
linguist, James Grimm, remarked (in his “ History of the Ger- 
man Language,” p. 122), “that there was a great and striking 
original resemblance between the mythical ideas of the Celts 
and Germans in all points belonging to the relation of mild 
goddesses, wise women, and an inferior peaceful people to 
human beings,” without attaching to this observation any 
etymological inferences. ‘The best proof that Niebuhr was 
right is the most striking fact, that Dr. Donaldson himself, 
who promises in the second chapter of his Varronianus, to 
prove the Scandinavian origin of the mythological or heroic 
Etruscan names, and brings forth a few remarks on the 
probable connection of the Scandinavian god Thor, and the 
Etruscan name Tarquin, afterwards, when he has proceeded to - 
the fifth chapter (§.2.), where the names of Etruscan divinities 
are derived and explained, gives only the self-same Pelas- 
gian, Greek, and Latin dates, which he had given in the first 
edition of the Varronianus, where he had followed the authority 
of Miller and Lepsius with regard to the exclusively Pedas- 
gian origin of the Etruscans; and, as if he had felt the dis- 
agreement of these two parts of the same book, he adds, at 
the end of the chapter, that the parallelism between (the 
Pelasgian) Tina and (the Scandinavian) Thor is. to be ex- 
plained by the fact, that they belonged to the religion of 
southern Etruria, which was Pelasgian rather than Scandi- 
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navian. But this final remark cannot overthrow the fact, 
that the Etruscan mythology is now explained, by Dr. Do- 
naldson, on the same Pelasgian and Greek theory as it was 
before his Scandinavian discovery. 

4, Almost the same may be said of his actual explanation 
of the “common Etruscan words, which have descended to us 
with an interpretation:” again there is disagreement between 
the promise and the fulfilment: we expect Scandinavian 
etymology, but chiefly find Pelasgian, Greek, and Latin,” 
brought from the first, as it were, Pelasgian edition of the 
Varronianus, with the exception, that a few words have 
now received some additional Scandinavian illustrations of the 
same Indo-Germanian root; for instance, the mysterious ri/ 
= “annus,” which was, in the first edition, only derived from 
the root ra or re, implying “ flux” and “ motion,” and com- 
pared with Greek pei-rov, petOpov, has now, immediately after 
this etymology, the words added, “ If the / represents a more 
original n, ral comes into immediate contact with the Icelandic 
renna, to “run” or “flow;” on which we may be allowed to 
ask why we should be sent to the Old Norse for this German 
etymology, as we have the same verb rinnen and rennen in all 
dialects of German language. If, therefore, out of about 
Jifty words of this kind only four or five can be brought, by 
changing their forms and meanings, to resemble certain Jce- 
landic, ones, it seems preferable to abstain from using such 
kind of arguments for the solution of the Etruscan problem. 

5. Proceeding to the interpretation of the Eéruscan in- 
scriptions, Dr. Donaldson gives at first, after Lepsius, those 
inscriptions, the language of which is supposed to be Pedas- 
gian. Whether or not the translations of these Pelasgian 
inscriptions given by Dr. Donaldson are right is of no conse- 
quence for our actual question. His explanation of clen by 
the Greek and Latin roots cel, cul, cli, KoA, etc., and at the 
same time by the Icelandic ‘len, German klein, so that the 
meaning of Etruscan clen may be “head of the family,” and 
at the same time “ the little child,” would be a matter of phi- 
lological dispute. In every case there is no necessity of fetch- 
ing the etymology from Iceland, as klein, like rinnen and 
rennen, is found as well in southern Germany, and even in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the ancient Maetians. In 
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the same way, phleres and tra may find their derivation from 
the Latin ploro and traho, without going to the Icelandic 
fleiri and tregi; but whether Etruscan suthinesl means funis 
or laqueus doloris,and whether this latter is identical with 
“sorrowful inscription,’ is a matter of dispute, and no evi- 
dence, such as sound criticism requires, is adduced in either 
case. . 

Dr. Donaldson himself seems to have felt that such se- 
parate verbal resemblances are of doubtful value. He attaches 
more importance to the grammatical evidence, which, ac- 
cording to him, is afforded by the causative verb lata of the 
Perugian inscription, compared with the Icelandic causative 
verb at lata, “to let;” and it was this very grammatical evi- 
dence which encouraged Dr. Donaldson to announce to the 
British Association that he had solved the Etruscan problem. 

But permit me, Sir, to state, that, in this most important 
and decisive point, the learned author has been deceived, in a 
most unusual degree, by placing too great a dependence on 
the information of his predecessors. In all such inquiries 
we ought, if possible, to verify the statements which are made 
and quoted by our authorities, in order that our facts may be 
trustworthy data for our reasonings. When, many years 
ago, I first studied Otfried Miuller’s Ktrusker, and read his 
lines on the Perugian inscription, I sought at once to see 
the facsimile of this inscription, as it was published by 
Vermiglioli in 1824, two years after its discovery, because, 
in matters of this kind, the slightest typographical mistake 
may be followed by erroneous consequences. If Dr. Do- 
naldson had done the same, he would not, it is true, have 
made his discovery, but he would have found that the 
existence of the word Jat in the first line of the Perugian in- 
scription, is not exempt from doubt, as can be seen bya single 
glance at the present facsimile, taken from the two publications 
of Vermiglioliin 1824 and 1833: (both works are to be found 
in the British Museum).* On the very spot where the word /aé 
is supposed to be found, the stone 1s damaged ; it is so also at 
the end of the first line ; and instead of the A (of Jat), there are 
two little perpendicular lines, and a point between them, 





* These facsimiles were exhibited to the Society. 
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nearer to the right line. These two lines may be part of 
A, but they may be part of an N, and we must read 
eulnt; or, ifthe point near the right line is not the mere 
consequence of the injury of the stone, the two lines may be 
two 2's (I-I), and we must read ew/i—it, in two separate words: 
or, finally, the first i may be the number ove, and we must 
read eul (one). i¢. And even, in the best case, if the two per- 
pendicular lines are parts of a mutilated A, we have not two 
words eu lat, but the single word eulat, and after it a point; 
for, as Otfried Miller rightly said (in the Perugian inscrip- 
tion), the division of the words, where there are no points, is 
almost arbitrary; but we are not allowed to leap over. the 
existing points without satisfactory reasons, as Dr. Donaldson 
has done thrice in the two first lines of the inscription. There- 
fore the reading eulat.tanna. can, in no case, mean, “ here let 
offer,” or “here let give.”* 

7. As the reading lat has proved an epigraphical mistake, so 
the supposition ofan Icelandic verbal form ¢eni/aeth as meaning 
“he let offer,” and supporting the verbal form Jat, is a twofold 
grammatical error in a single word. The learned author says— 
“TItis obvious that t¢enilaeth is the third person of a transi- 
tive verb ;” and “ this verb ¢eni/aeth manifestly belongs to the | 
same class of forms as the agglutinate or weak perfects in 
Gothic, which are formed by the affix of the causative da, as 
soki-da, “I did seek;” and finally, “‘ the auxiliary tenilaeth is 
the present tense, which in Gothic is formed in th.” 

Now it is well known to every philologer, that in the Icelandic 
the third person of the present tense never ends in th, but 
always in 7. The forms of the first three persons of the 
regular present tense in Icelandic are (as can be seen in every 
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* Dr. Donaldson, quoting the inscription from Vermiglioli, gives the 
first two lines, 
“eu. lat. tanna. la. rezul. 
amev. achr. lautn. velthinas-e-”’ 


Dr. Freund, quoting from the same authority, gives it, supposing 
with Miller the nearly-obliterated letter to be A, 


“eulat tanna larexul 


amefachr lautn felthinas e.’’ 
EpIrTor. 
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Icelandic grammar), ek tel, pu telr, hann telr (not telth); 
and, quite in the same way, the present tense of the very 
Icelandic verb at lata, ‘to let,” is ek lat, pu letr, hann letr, 
(not leth). Certainly Dr. Donaldson says: “the present 
tense in Gotuic is formed in #2.” he does not say “in Ick- 
LANDIC;” but I cannot believe that by the word “Gothic” he 
does not mean the SCANDINAVIAN Gothic, but the Morso 
Gothic, the Gothic of ULputuas, in which, indeed, the third 
person of the present tense ends in ¢h. But I would not 
offend Dr. Donaldson by supposing that he thought of add- 
ing a Morso-Gothic termination to a SCANDINAVIAN-Gothic 
verb, which would be quite the same as if one would add 
the Greek termination o: or e of the present tense to a Latin 
verb, and forge such forms as pons? or ponei instead of ponit, 
arcesst or arcessei instead of arcessit, &c. 

The second grammatical error consists in the supposing 
an Icelandic auxiliary or causative verb, formed by an affix 
-lat. Never, and in no dialect of the large family of Teu- 
tonic languages, has such a kind of causative verbs formed 
by lat or let existed. The Teutonic verb Jat or let never 
became an affix for the formation of causative verbs: never did 
any dialect of the Teutonic language form such verbs as Igive- 
let, Iofferlet, for I let give, or J let offer. Verbs of such a 
kind are found, for instance, in the Magyar, Turkish, and 
Mandschu languages. ‘The Magyar says, hiattni, “‘ to let 
call,” ‘to cause to call,” from hivni, “to call,” (adding the 
syllable at to the root): the Turk says, sevdirmek, “ to 
cause to love,” from sevmek, ‘to love,” (adding the syllable 
dur to the root); the Mandschu says, omibume, “ to let 
drink,” from omime, “to drink,” (adding the syllable bu to 
the root). But it is thoroughly inconsistent with the genius 
of the Teutonic languages to suppose them to have formed 
such causative or factitive verbs by affixing the verb letan or 
lata, “to let,’ as there is not the least trace of such gram- 
matical forms. 

8. In order to console himself and the learned on the 
impossibility of a satisfactory interpretation of the Perugian 
inscription, Dr. Donaldson says (p. 181 seq.) that “ there are 
very few words in this inscription which are not obviously 
proper names, and some of these occur very frequently, so 
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that this monument, comparatively copious as it is, furnishes, 
after all, only slender materials for a study of the Tuscan lan- 
guage.” Now, Sir, it seems to me, that as long as we do 
not understand the language nor the contents of a writing, 
we are not allowed to say what kind of words it contains, 
and how much or how little we can profit by a full under- 
standing of it. Dr. Donaldson himself finds in the Perugian 
inscription more than eighty words, and some of them several 
times repeated. But this very repetition, which he seems to 
regard as a disadvantage, is obviously one of the greatest 
merits of this mysterious inscription, as every scholar who 
has attempted to decipher unknown monuments will confirm. 
As little as we know of this inscription, nevertheless we 
learn by the repetition of the words velthina and afuna the 
very important fact that three cases, noménative, genitive, and 
accusative ? of the nouns ending ina have the Latin formation : 
velthina, velthinas, velthinam ; afuna, afunas, afunam, &c. 

I have now, Sir, examined all essential arguments of Dr. 
Donaldson’s theory with accuracy and impartiality. It will 
be proved, I believe, by my eight remarks, that neither the 
historical and ethnographical, nor the linguistical part of his 
reasoning offer sufficient evidences for his assertions. The 
name Etruscus is not of Scandinavian origin; the Raetii are 
not proved as a Gothic or Low-German tribe; the Etruscan 
mythology is noé proved as of Gothic or Low-German origin ; 
‘the Etruscan language is not undoubtedly proved as inter- 
mixed or infected with Scandinavian words; and, after all, the 
shibboleth of the whole question, the Perugian inscription, 
remains as unintelligible after Dr. Donaldson’s inquiries as 
it has been before them. 

Notwithstanding his want of success, we must feel indebted 
to Dr. Donaldson for his perseverance and warmth in pursu- 
ing and developing his ideas. If we are convinced, as we 
must be, that the time will come, when, by indefatigable studies, 
we shall succeed in deciphering the monuments of Htruscan 
antiquity as well as we have succeeded in those of Egypt 
and Assyria, every attempt to arrive at that end is thank- 
worthy, because even a wrong course taken at first very often, 
when proved wrong, contributes to lead to another direction, 
where the right way is finally discovered. 

F2 


ON THE GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES 
GHA (ACCRA) LANGUAGE. 
By tHe Rey. A. W. HANSON, 


Read May 11, 1853. 


TuaT portion of Western Africa known by the name of the 
Gold Coast occupies a district of the coast of Guinea extend- 
ing from the Assinee River, in about 3° of longitude west of 
Greenwich, to the river Volta, in about 1° 25’ east. 

In this district four distinct languages are spoken—the 
“ Akan,” the “ Otsui,” the ‘‘ Fetu,” and the Gha.” The Akan 
is the language of the kingdom of Amenehia. Tbe Otsui is 
spoken throughout Asuante proper and Assin, and in Fante, © 
Akim, Akuamu, Akuapim, Aguna, and Wasa. The Fetu is 
the indigenous language of the district of Fante, from Winne- 
bah to Fettah coastwise, and extending inland to Essekuma. 
The inhabitants of this district, however, speak Otsui also. 
The Gha, or Accra, as it is called by Europeans, is confined 
to what is termed the Accra country and Adampe; that is, 
from the river Sakuma, in longitude 21° west, to Ningo, in 
in about 12’ east longitude; or along the coast for about 
thirty-three miles, and inland as far as the Akuapim moun- 
tains, possibly some thirteen miles from the shore. 

These four languages are subdivided into a multitude of 
dialects. Of the Akan I know nothing, and therefore I 
cannot determine the character or the extent of its dialectic 
divisions and differences. Of the Otsui, there are seven dia- 
lects, spoken, respectively, in Asuante and Assin, in Akuamu, 
Akuapim, Akim, Aguna, Wasa, and in Fante, including Fetu, 
The Gha, possibly owing to the circumstances which have 
affected those people during the comparatively brief period in 
which they have been inhabitants of the district they now 
occupy, being spoken by asmall body of people who have, 
until very recently, lived in entire isolation from their neigh- 
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bours, has no dialectic modifications. Nor has the Adampe ; 
which appears to be all the more remarkable, inasmuch as it 
is unquestionably a language compounded out of the combi- 
nation of Aigbe or Kreepee, the Gha, and the Akuapim- 
Otsui. 

In the absence of any census of population, conjecture must 
be permitted in estimating the amounts of the inhabitants of 
countries and provinces: I therefore can but suppose that the 
ageregate of the population speaking these several languages 
may be not /ess than two millions. I suppose the Akan to be 
the vernacular of about one hundred thousand; that one 
million eight hundred and forty-five thousand speak the Otsui ; 
that the Ghas amount to some fifty thousand ; and I estimate 
the amount of the Adampes at five thousand. 

I take the Otsuis to be the aborigines of the Gold Coast. I 
am aware, however, that a different opinion is entertained by 
some, and that it has been alleged that the present numerical 
insignificance of the Ghas and the Adampes is the result of 
their inability to resist the invasion of more powerful tribes, 
who, as it is supposed, poured upon them ina vast tide of 
immigration, and partly subjugated them, and partly dis- 
possessed them of their territories. In a former communication 
which I had the privilege, four years ago, to submit to the con- 
sideration of the Ethnological sub-section at the meeting of 
the British Association, I endeavoured to justify the opinion 
which I entertain—viz. that the Ghas were emigrants from the 
interior—by reference to atradition to thateffect current among 
themselves, and to the fact that their immediate neighbours— 
the Akuapims northward, and the Fantes to the west—have 
ever regarded them as interlopers among them. I endeavoured 
then to shew that the Ghas of the Gold Coast of the present 
day are, indeed, a remnant—possibly, beside a small body in 
the neighbourhood of Popo or Fan, all that now remains—of 
the once well-known, but latterly supposed to be extinct, tribe 
of the Ghanah of the interior of former days; and I submit 
the few brief observations which I have to offer upon the gram- 
mar of the Gha language, in the humble hope that, if they be 
not calculated to throw any light upon the origin of that 
people, they may at least, by evidencing that the ordinary 
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channels for the introduction of the arts of civilization among 
them, and for the communication of Christian morals and the 
divine revelation to them, exist, serve to justify that most 
kindly and untiring interest which has latterly been evinced 
with reference to whatever affects or is connected with the 
inhabitants of Negroland. 

I find in the Gha language thirty-one simple sounds, of 
which twelve are vowels, and nineteen consonants. 

The vowels are— 

A, a, corresponding to the English a, in “ father, rather,” 


A,a, apples oft a, in “bat, cat, hat.” 

Ds) ay ES Se hone ae ene a, in “ alter, falter, salter.”’ 
RAGE at sn ere a, in “ fate, late, mate.” 

E, e, ae okede e, in “ fend, let, met.’’ 

tile Pai at Rtas 1h arsptonv act | e, in “complete, me.” 

J, J, SA ick ye, second personal pronoun, 
Oysosrisrge eh wae . o, in “ go, dote.’ 

O01 15 Sringeri . ) o, in “long, gone,” &c. 

Ua tig pth oak iio conte Leas o, in “ move,’’ or go, in “ boot.” 
Uy, tite ate | uw, in “ hunt, gun, shut.” 
UWE luaian, | eee eee ee u, in “lute, flute,” &c. 


The consonants are— 


B, b, as heard in the English words “barn, butter,’’ &c. 

DO at Un OS arrcur tikes oe “dive, donation.” 

Fy, INO “fame, flesh, fire.”’ 

G, g, SOR site “game, give,” &c. 
G, g, is a nasal g, peculiar perhaps to African dialects. 

H,h, as heard in the English words “hat, hit, hot,” 

K, k, Set EPS “kennel, kite,” &c, 

Ti, pas sia : “ late, lend, litter,’’ &c. 
Nets ae OOS f “mate, met, mite,” &c. 
N, n, eats “ neat, Bite noon,” &c. 
N, n, a nasal similar to the Spanish in “ a A 

P, p, as heard in the English words “ pave, pen, pine,” &c. 
R, 1, ‘ “race, rend, rite,’’ &c. 
By 4, Reus a ne ae, Sete “ sane, sense,” &c. 

d ee Sid | beh mis nan ekcpes eke, “tame, tempt, time.’’ 

Ty t, a peculiar sound between ¢ and the milder th. 

v, v, as heard in the English words “ vale, vine, vote,”’ &c. 
Wiis sedan tac au vee “want, wet, wine.” 

Bash 10 i Re cae an eo Lent zero.”” 


Of double consonants I here take no notice, because they 
are but combinations; whereas the pure elements of a lan- 
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guage are manifestly comprised in its simple sounds. I am 
also persuaded, that whatever combinations of consonantal 
sounds ever have been, or can be, detected in this language, 
will be found to be composed of some or other of these 
nineteen simple sounds above stated. 

To these twelve vowels and nineteen consonants there 
may be added certain modifiers of sound, to which it will 
be indispensable that strict attention be paid; as, otherwise, 
not only will there be likelihood of the legitimate meaning 
of certain words used being misapprehended, but also that an 
entirely false interpretation may be applied to them. Take 
an illustration :—l, a, “la.” This word, pronounced with one 
—the depressed—intonation, thus, la is “ fire ;” but with the 
other —the elevated—l4, it means “blood.” Tshu, with the 
depressed intonation of the vowel sound thus, tshu, signifies 
‘a house, a room;” while with the contrary intonation of the 
vowel thus, tshi, it is either the imperative or the imper- 
fect of the verb “to send,” according to the sense in which 
reference is made to such act. 

It is clear enough, then, that where, without observance 
of such principles of speech, errors so palpable, and involv- 
ing results so important, are liable to occur, it is altogether 
out of the question, in the consideration of the principles 
of structure of a language, to suggest the convenience of 
dispensing with the recognition of the existence or of the 
importance of such modifications of its sounds. 

Besides the intoning of certain of the sounds of the 
vowels, much also depends upon the force, if I may so ex- 
press myself, with which those vowel-sounds are uttered. This 
is especially important to be observed as respects the verbs; 
as, negation, in indicating the doing of any thing, is, for the 
most part, expressed by the prolongation of the vowel sound 
of the verb; as mi dzhofue, “Irun,” mi dzhofue, “ I do not 
run ;” mi je, “ I eat,” mi jé, ‘I do not eat ;” mi ba, “ I come,” 
mi ba, “I do not come.” 

Many of the variations of the tenses of verbs depend en- 
tirely upon the zntonation and the force, or perhaps I ought 
rather to say, the measure of certain of the vowel sounds 
which they or their pronouns contain: e. g. mi tsha, “I send,” 
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mi tshia, “T sent,” mi tshi, “1 have sent,” &c. Mi ba, “I 
come,” mi ba, “I came,” mi "ba, “I have come,” &c. Mi 
dzhofue, “I run,” mi dzhofue, ‘I ran,” mi ’dzhofue, “ I have 
run,” &ce. 

The same different kinds of words, or parts of speech as 
grammarians prefer to call them, which are used in all other 
languages, obtain also in the Gha; as they must indeed do of 
necessity, unless the people speaking that language have not 
desires and sympathies, hopes, expectations, purposes, appre- 
hensions, and affections, such as, under certain combina- 
tions of circumstances, are incident to human nature. So, 
this language contains words expressive of the names of 
objects, or nouns ; words denoting the qualities of things, or 
adjectives; words expressive of motion or action, or verbs; 
words used instead of the names of persons or things, or pro- 
nouns; words significant of the manner in which actions are 
performed, or motion effected, or expressive of some circum- 
stance applying to motion or action, or adverbs ; a word used 
to shew whether any particular person or thing of any given 
kind is meant, or an article ; words used to connect the names 
of persons or of objects, or of persons and objects together, 
or conjunctions ; words placed before or after the names of 
objects or their substitutes, to shew the relation between them 
which these have to something going before in the sentence, 
or prepositions or postpositions, as for the most part they are; 
together with words indicative of pain, surprise, or pleasure, 
or interjections, as they are called. 

There is but one article, which of course, when used, de- 
notes that some particular person or thing is spoken of. Its 
position is always after the noun to which it is attached. It is 
not modified in any way, but is applied, in its unvarying 
form, to singular and plural nouns. When, therefore, in the 
use of the Gha language, a noun is used without an article, 
any thing of the same kind spoken of is meant, e. g. tsht lu, 
“the room; gbamej lu, “the men;” mama, “cloth” or a 
cloth, any cloth whatever; gbekenu, “a boy.” 

Nouns are without distinction of gender: inanimate objects 
of necessity have no gender; though in some languages, as in 
the French, for example, the names of inanimate objects 
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assume masculine or feminine forms. In the Gha the mascu- — 
line or feminine sex is denoted by the suffix ni, ‘Sa male,” or 

jo, “a female:” e.g. gbama, “one of human kind ;” gbamanu, 

“a man; gbamajo, “a woman.” Ua, “a fowl;” uanu, “a 

male fowl,” or “a cock ;” uajo, “a female fowl,” “a hen.” It 

is plain, therefore, that, in the grammar of this language, there 

is no recognition of gender in nouns. 

Nouns are capable of being inflected in the Gha to ex- 
press the plurality of objects, and consequently have what 
grammarians call number. Plurals are variously formed. 
Some nouns have the plural formed by adding j to the singu- 
lar; as, adeka, “a box,” adekaj, “ boxes ;” opro, “a table,” 
oproj, “tables ;” mango, “a bench,” mangoj, “ benches.” 
Some by changing the final vowel into ej; as, gbama, “ man,” 
gbamej, “men.” Some by changing the final syllable into 
dzhj ; as, nane, “ foot ;” nadzhj, “ feet,” nine, “ hand,” nidzhj, 
“hands.” Some by adding mej to the singular; as, fiemi, 
“brother,” fiemimej, “ brothers.” Some, again, by adding 
dzhj to the singular; as, klang, “a hyzena,” klangdzhj, 
“hyenas.” Other some by changing the final syllable into 
j3 as, uojalufio, “a fisherman ;” uojaluj, “fishermen.” ‘Thus, 
then, there are six modes of forming plurals, not indifferently, | 
but some nouns after one manner, some after another, accord- 
ing rather, it appears, to euphonic adaptations, than to the 
orthographic forms or terminations of their singulars. 

Nouns in Gha admit of no inflection, as regards case. 
When the action denoted by any verb is so referred to a noun 
as to make such noun in what is grammatically called the 
nominative case, the noun is simply placed before the verb: 
as, gbe mi bo, “a dog barks;” klang k0d, “a hyzena bites.” 
So, also, in the expression of possession, when a thing is 
spoken of as belonging to some one, the noun denoting such 
owner is simply followed by the noun denoting the object of 
possession; thus, William fai, “ William’s hat ;” gbama jtsho, 
“aman’s head.” A noun to which the action of the verb 
refers is placed after the verb the action of which refers to it; 
as, gbe lu kb Thomas, “ the dog bit Thomas.” 

As nouns in this language have no cases, they have no de- 
clensions. 
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Adjectives, like the nouns to which they are joined to de- 
signate their quality, have distinctions of number, determinable 
by the number of the noun to which they belong. -The posi- 
tion of the adjective is after its noun, with which, as already 
indicated, it must agree in number: as, gbekenu ’kpakpa, “a 
good boy,” literally, “ boy good;” gbekebjhj *kpakpaj, “ good 
boys,” literally, boys goods ;” akutu ’tshuru, “ a ripe orange ;” 
akutuj ’tshudzhj, “ripe oranges.” 

Gradations of quality are not expressible by the adjectives 
themselves, but are denoted by the adition of fé and fefej, 
“ more” and “most,” or, literally, “ more than all,” to adjectives : 
e.g. faine hi; fai ne hi fé no; fai ne hi féfej, “ this is a good 
hat ;” this hat is better, or more good, than that ;” “ this hat 
is best, or more good than all.” 

As in every other language, so also in the Gha, there are 
several kinds of pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are— 


Singular. Plural. 
S60? Mi, “We,” Wa. 
‘‘ Thou,” Bo, or 6. ‘SY ou, Nie, 


‘“‘ He, she, it,” E, or Lu. “ They,” Ammej. 

They are thus like nouns, expressive of plurality, as the 
person speaking is Mi, in the singular, but Wa in the plural; 
the second person, or person spoken of, is O, or BO, in the sin- 
gular, Nie in the plural ;-and the person spoken to, or the third 
person, is "Hi, or lu, in the singular, and in the plural, Ammej. 

With respect to the case of pronouns, the first person, mi, 
remains unchanged ; as, mi ba, “ I come ;” mi fai, “ my hat;” 
ha mi, “ give me.” As in the case of nouns, the case of the 
pronoun, grammatically, is determined by its position in the 
sentence; that is, when the action denoted by a verb is referred 
toa pronoun, so as that pronoun is the thing of which the act 


expressed by the verb is predicated, the pronoun is simply to’ 


precede the verb. The pronoun used in the nominative sense, 
then, is followed by the verb. So, also, as in the case of 
nouns, possession is denoted by simply placing the noun after 
the pronoun, as in the example given above, mi fai. So, too, 
to express the objective sense of a personal pronoun, all thatis 
required is to place the pronoun after the verb the action of 
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which refers to it; as ha mi, “give me.” The second per- 
son, also, remains unchanged. The third person is so far 
subject to change as that E or lu either is used in the o- 
minative sense, euphony alone determining which shall be 
used, as occasion requires; E, alone, is employed in the pos- 
sessive sense; Lu, invariably, and alone, in the objective sig- 
nification. In the plural, wa, fie, and ammej, all remain un- 
changed, whether they precede verbs as their nominative ; 
whether they are placed before nouns to denote possession ; or 
whether they follow verbs in the objective sense. 

There are five relative pronouns in Gha: mani, meni, 
nama, nani, nini. 

Mani and Nama, meaning “ who,” “ whom,” are applied to 
persons only: as gbekenu mani kandeanolemli odzhegban lu, 
a ua uo lufiama, “ the boy who reads well, shall be rewarded ;” 
mako ie shena lu sé, ndéma n, ‘there is somebody at the door, 
who is it 2” 

Méni, “ what ;” nani, nini, “ which,” are applied to animals 
and inanimate things; as, lofulo lu ndnz a’ ha lu lu, égbo, 
“the bird which was given to her is dead;” tsho lu niné mi 
téo lu, égba-afofro, “the tree which I planted has blossomed.” 

Relative pronouns do not admit of declension in Gha. 
They remain unchanged in form, though they are employed to 
express the sense of the three cases; and the sense in which 
they are used is determined by their position, precisely as 
with reference to personal pronouns and nouns. 

I question if I may say that there are adjective pronouns 
in this language, unless, indeed, they be mina, “ mine ;” ona, 
“thine ;” ena, “his,” “her,” “its;” wana, “ours;” fiend, 
“yours ;” ammena, “theirs.” These are formed by adding 
the noun, nA, “thing,” to the personal pronouns. What are 
commonly called adjective-pronouns are but the possessive 
forms or cases of the personal pronouns, which, in this lan- 
euage, as has been shewn, are the same as the nominative. So 
that it can scarcely be permissible to regard these words, 
—which are literally, “my thing,” “thy thing,” “his, her, or 
its thing,” “ our thing,” “ your thing,” “ their thing,’—in this 
light they should perhaps be rather called possessive pro- 
nouns. 
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The interrogative pronouns are nama téma, “ who ;” méni, 
téni, “ what ;” na tén4, ni téni, “ which.” 

The changes of the forms of verbs are, for the most part, 
simple, though, occasionally, very peculiar. 

There are modifications expressive of the time of action, 
whether present, past, or future: and also, in some instances, 
with reference to the number of agents, though the form of the 
verb is seldom changed with reference to the person of the 
agent. For instance, mi ba, “I come,” is, in the imperfect 
tense, mi ba, “I came;” in the perfect, mi *ba, “I have 
come;” m’aba, “I will come,” in the future, of the indicative 
mood. But in the present, the imperfect, the perfect,-and the 
future, alike, the difference of person can only be expressed by 
the accompanying pronoun, as, mi ba, “ I come ;” 0 ba, “ thou 
comest;” € ba, “he comes.” So, also, while, to mark the 
change of the number of agents, the mi ba, “I come,” of the 
singular, becomes wa mi ba, “‘ we come,” in the plural: there’ 
is no change, as respects person, in the form of the verb; for 
wa m’ba, or wa mi ba, “we come,” is made file m’ba, or file 
mi ba, “ ye come ;” and ammej m’ba, or ammej mi ba, “ they 
come.” It will be observed, with reference to the particle 
here, that the contraction of it, from mz into m’, is merely for 
the sake of euphony, it being equally grammatical and proper 
to use the entire sound of it as the contraction, though the 
latter form, to facilitate rapidity of utterance—a leading cha- 
racteristic of the manner of speaking these languages—is most 
prevalent, and seems to be preferred. 

The infinitive mood—conveying a very general sort of, sense 
—is formed by prefixing ake, “that,” so that, to the impera- 
tive form of the verb; as, ba, “come;” kema lu ake e ba, 
“tell him that he come,” “tell him to come.” On closer in- 
vestigation this particle ake seems to be an abbreviated combi- 
nation of the third personal pronoun plural, ammej, “ they,” 
and ke, “say.” So that, literally, the infinitive form of ex- 
pression, “ tell him to come,” becomes in English, “tell him 
they say he come.” : 

I have remarked already, that many of the variations of the 
tenses of verbs depend entirely upon the intonation and the mea- 
sure of certain of the vowel sounds, which they or their pronouns 
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contain: thus, while in the first person singular of the present 
indicative of the verb “tocome,’ the measure of the vowel in the 
pronoun is prolonged, as, miba, “ I come,” in the imperfect tense 
it is reduced to a medium, as; mi ba, “ I came ;” but in the per- 
fect, it is considerably shortened, as, mi ’ba, “ I have come.” 
I am not, however, certain that the perfect tense is not formed 
by the prefixing of the particle € to the simple form of the 
verb, and that the vowel sound of the pronoun in that conju- 
gation is omitted: thus, m’ cba, “T have come.” ‘This much 
as certain, that the conjugation of the tenses of verbs, accord- 
ing to the above rule (by means of the intonation and of the 
measure of the vowels, or certain of them, which they, or their 
pronouns, contain) applies chiefly, if not, indeed, only, to the 
singular number. The plural form in the present is expressed 
by placing the particle mz before the simple or imperative 
form of the verb, as in the example already suggested, ammej, 
mi ba, “ they come ;” fie mi ba, “ ye come.” The imperfect 
tense in the plural is expressed by simply placing the pronoun 
before the simple form of the verb; as, wa ba, “we came;” 
“wa i “ we sang ;” amme] 1a, “ they sang ;” amme}] ba, “ they 
came.” 

The plural ane of the perfect tense of the verb are ex- 
pressed by the prefix é to the simple form of the verbs as, 
wa éba, or, euphoneously, wa ‘ba, “we have sae CH éba, 
“ye have come ;” amm’ éba, “they have come.” Wa éla, or 

wi a ‘la, “we have sung ;” fie éla, or ni’ ela, “ ye have sung;” 
amm’ él, “ they have sung.” 

The future tense is denoted by adding the simple form of 
the verb to the verb w4, “ shall” or “ will.” This, indeed, is but 
the verb ba, “ come,” which, by permutation, very common in 
most of the negro languages, becomes wa. The future, then, 
of ba, “ come,” is simply mi ba ba, or mi wa ba, or, by eupho- 
nic contraction, m’A ba, “I will come,” literally, “I come 
come;” o ba ba, o wd ba, “ thou wilt come,” or “thou come 
come ;” e ba ba, or e wa ba, “he will come,” or “ he come 
come.” So through the entire vocabulary of the language — 
mi ba tshé, mi wa tshé, m’ tshé, “I shall or will call;” mi 
ba kA, mi wé ka, m’ kA, “ I will take.” 

The pluperfect tense is formed by adding the particle na, 
which means “ obtained,” to the pronoun, and then repeating the 
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pronoun before the perfect tense of the verb; thus, mi na m’ 
étshé, «Thad called;” wa na wit tshé, “we had called ;” mi 
na m’ ba, “T had come ;” wa na iwi "ba, “we had come;” mi 
ni m ela, “ Lhad sung ;” wa ni wa 14, “ we had sung,” &e. 

The imperative mood (of which the second person singular 
is the simplest form of the verb) is formed by prefixing the 
word ha, “ let,” to the pronoun; as, ha e tshé, “ let him call ;” 
ha amme tshé, “let them call ;” ha e ba, “let him come;” ha 
amme ba, “let them come.” In the first person singular, the 
verb, to which the pronoun with this prefix is appended, takes 
the form of the future tense; thus, ha m’a tshé, “ let me call,” 
literally, “let, I will call ;” ha m’s ba, “let me come,” or, as 
before, “let, I will come.” The second person plural, unlike 
the other pronouns, is formed by adding a to the simple form 
of the verb; as, nie tshéa, “call ye;” nié baa, “ come ye;” 
hie laa, “ sing ye,” &c. 

The potential mood of verbs is indicated by a strange cir- 
cumlocution of expression; viz. by prefixing the entire of 
the future tense of the verb fié, “to be able,’ with its pro- 
noun, to the future tense of the verb conjugated; as m’a fie, 
m’é tshé, “I may or can call,” literally, “I shall be able, 
I shall call;” m’A fié m’A ba, “I may or can come,” ze. “I 
shall be able, I shall come,” &c. 

In the imperfect tense, the adverb, kule, perhaps, is again 
prefixed to the present tense, making kule m’a nié m’a tshe, “I 
might call,” or strictly, perhaps, “ I shall be able, I shall call.” 

The subjunctive mood is formed by prefixing the preposition 
ké’ (the contraction of kedzhi, “if,”) to the indicative form of 
the verb throughout its several tenses ; 3 as, ké mi tshé, “if I 
call ;” ké mi tshé, “if _L. called 3’ ké m’étshé, a i I have 
called ;” ké m’énd mi tshé, “if I had called ;’  ké m’A tshé, 
« if I shall call, ” &e, 

The present participle is formed by some verbs by taking 
the syllable ma after them; as, tshéma, “ calling;” by some, 
by taking the syllable a after them; as, ia-a, “ going;” by 
others, by adding the article lu, as, shihilu, “ living.” The 
perfect participle is, like the imperative, the simplest form of 
the verb: hishi, “ lived ;” tshé, “called:” ba, “come;” 1a, 
* sung,” &c. 

I have already alluded to a-negative form of verbs, and to 
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the fact, that those negatives are sometimes expressed by the 
prolongation of the vowel sound of the verb. Negatives of 
the present tense in the indicative mood are so formed, as, 
in the examples already given, mi ba, “I come;” mi ba, “ I 
do not come,” &c. 

So, also, in the imperfect tense; mi tshé, “I called;” mi 
tshé, “I did not call;” mi ba, “I came;” mi ba, “I did not 
come,” &c. 

In the perfect tense, however, negation is expressed Bx 
adding the particle k6 to the verb: as, m’éld, I have sung ;” 
m "lak6, “T have not Suey ;” m’éba, “I have come;” 
m ’ébako, “ T have not come.’ 

In the pluperfect tense, the syllable kd is added to the 
auxiliary particle na, which thus becomes nakd; but, instead 
of the addition of the perfect tense (as in the formation of the 
affirmative of the pluperfect), the futwre tense is added in 
substitution; thus, mi nako m’a tshé; mi niko m’a ba; mi 
nakd m’a 14, &c.; “I had not called ;’? © T had not come ;” 
*T had not sung,” &c. 

In the future tense of the indicative mood, negation is ex- 
pressed by dropping the auxiliary ba, or its mutations, and by 
adding the nasal termination ng; as, mi ba tshé, “I shall 
call;” mitshéng, “I shall not call ;” mi ba ba, “ I will come ;” 
mi bang, “ I will not come.” 

In the potential mood, the negative modifications are 
confined altogether to the auxiliary verb fié, “to be able,” 
which they effect through the several tenses exactly as in 
the case of the auxiliary representative of the future indi- 
dicative ; that is, the auxiliary ba, wa, or ’A, is dropped, and 
the nasal termination ng is added to the verb; for example: 
m’é fé m’a tshé, “ I cancall;” mi fiéng m’a tshé, “ I cannot 
call ;” m’& fhié m’é ba, “I can come;” mi fiéng m’a ba, “ I 
cannot come;” m’afié m’a ka, “I can take;” mi héng m’é 
ka, “ I cannot take.” 

As the subjunctive mood is formed by merely prefixing the 
preposition ke’ to the several tenses of the indicative mood 
respectively, so the negative sense of the verb in the potential 
mood is expressed as in the corresponding tense in the indi- 
cative mood ; viz. in the present and the imperfect tenses, by 
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the prolongation of the vowel sound of the verb; in the per- 
fect tense, by adding the particle ko to the verb; in the plu- 


perfect, by adding the same particle to the auwazliary verb na, 


and adding the future tense: ké mi nakd m’a ba, “if I had 
not come,” &c.; and in the future, by dropping the auxiliary 
verb, and adding the nasal. termination: as, ke mi baba, “ if 
I shall come;” ke mi bang, “if I shall not come.” 

The peculiarities of modification of passive verbs in this 
language are equally interesting and important, and determined 


by rules as clearly definable, as those to which I have thus — 


referred respecting active verbs: the time, however, which I 
have allowed myself for the preparation of these notes has 
been so short, and the space over which the imperfect obser- 
vations I have made have extended is already so considerable, 
that I must defer any reference to them; and hasten to close 
this Paper with a brief and hasty consideration of a few other 
points. 

Adverbs in this, as in other languages, are joined sometimes 
to adjectives, sometimes to verbs; and it is peculiarly true of 
them in this, (and perhaps in other negro languages,) that the 
use of them is not indispensable, as what they express might 
otherwise be done. , 

The prepositions in Gha, though, of course, important in- 
asmuch as they serve to shew the relation which the nouns 
and pronouns in a sentence have to each other, and to the 
other members of the sentence; yet they cannot be of that 
degree of importance grammatically which would attach to 


them if these nouns and pronouns admitted of declension, and — 


were subject to government in their cases by the prepositions. 
They are sometimes placed before, but, for the most part, after 
the nouns and pronouns to which they relate. 

Conjunctions and interjections are so entirely alike in all 
languages, that they call for no remarks. 

Thankful for the privilege which has been accorded to me 
of submitting these observations to the consideration of the 
Ethnological Society, and for the courteous attention which 
has been so kindly accorded to the expression of them, I 
cannot, in justice to my subject, close my remarks without 
noticing an objection which I regret to have met in a quarter 
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otherwise so much better informed. The intelligent author of 
_“ Highteen Years on the Gold Coast” has ventured to say 
that all attempts to detect and elucidate the grammatical prin- 
ciples upon which the languages of that country are spoken 
are so hopeless, and must, of necessity, prove so abortive, that 
there is no prospect of diffusing general education among those 
tribes, but by means of the English language. I do not hesi- 
tate to express my entire dissent from such a conclusion; and, 
if the egotism may be forgiven, I may say, that the disproof of 
this has been completely made by a translation of a part of the 
New Testament, which it was my happiness to effect some ten 
years ago, and the use of which has been so serviceable to 
the Missionaries of the Basle Missionary Society, in their 
schools at Christiansborg, that application has been made by 
them that that work should be continued: and if ever the con- 
venience of the British and Foreign Bible Society will allow 
of it, I hope to live sufficiently long to give my countrymen 
more of that’word which is truth, and which is no lie, and by | 
which, by the power of the Holy Ghost, man may be sancti- 
fied and saved. 
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Our accomplished Secretary will give you some account of the 
principal additions which have been made to our knowledge of 
Ethnology in the course of the last year, a task for the perform- 
ance of which he is far better qualified than I am. But pre- 
viously to his doing so I beg leave to occupy your time, for a 
few minutes, by offering some general observations illustrative of 
the objects for which this Society has been instituted. These 
objects are neither few nor unimportant. The subject is one of 
the highest interest to the philosopher; at the same time that, if 
the inquiry be properly directed, and the results properly applied, 
it will be found to be not less deserving the attention of the 
moralist and the statesman. 

Mankind, scattered as they are over the entire surface of the 
globe; located among the perpetual snows of the Arctic regions, 
and in the perpetual summer of the Equator; on mountains and 
in forests; in fertile valleys and in deserts; in lands of rain and 
tempests; and in those which are never or rarely blessed by 
descending showers—are presented to us under a vast variety of 


aspects, differing from each other, not only as to their external. 


form, but also as to their moral qualities and intellectual capa- 
cities. The first question which presents itself to him who is 
entering on that extensive field of observation which Ethnology 
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affords is, Do these beings, apparently so different from each other, 
really belong to one and the same family? are they descended 
from one common stock? or are they to be considered as dif- 
ferent genera and species, descended from different stocks, and the 
result of distinct and separate creations? Those to whose 
opinions on the subject we may refer with the greatest confi- 
dence—among whom I may more especially mention our own coun- 
trymen, Mr. Lawrence, Dr. Prichard, and Dr. Latham—have come 
to the conclusion that the different human races are but varieties 
ofa single species; and without entering into all the arguments 
which have been adduced by these philosophers, I may observe 
that there are many facts which seem, as it were, to lie on the 
surface, and which are obvious to us all, that may lead us to 
believe that this conclusion is well founded. 

Although we justly regard the intellectual faculties as of a 
higher order than those which belong to mere animal life; 
although it is as to these alone that mankind “ propius accedunt ad 
Deos ;” yet it must be admitted,*that up to a certain point, and 
within its own domain, instinct is a more unerring guide than 
human reason. And what is it but instinct which leads us at once 
to recognise the Esquimaux, the Negro, the Hottentot, as 
belonging to the same order of beings with ourselves, with as 
little hesitation as the greyhound, the spaniel, the mastiff, mu- 
tually recognise each other as being of the same kindred ? 

Then be it observed, that, however different may be the external 
figure, the shape of the head, and limbs, there is no real diffe- 
rence as to the more important parts of the system, namely, the 
_ brain, the organs of sense, the thoracic and abdominal viscera; and 

the medical student is aware that he obtains all the knowledge 
_ which he requires just as well from the dissection of the Negro or 
the Lascar as from that of the Anglo-Saxon or the Celt. Even as 
to the skeleton, the difference is more apparent than real: there 
is the same number, form, and arrangement of the bones; and, I 
may add, there is the same number, form, and arrangement of the 
muscles, 

Pursuing the inquiry further still, we find that the different 
sexes are mutually attracted to each other; that their union is 
prolific; that the period of gestation in the female is the same in 

all; and that—unlike what happens as to hybrid animals—instead 
G2 
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of stopping short after one or two generations, their offspring 
continues to be prolific ever afterwards. 
Nor is there any thing difficult to understand, nor contrary to 


the analogy of what happens among other animals, in the produc- — 


tion of the different varieties of mankind. The Hottentot and 


the Anglo-Saxon have a closer resemblance to each other than 


the mastiff and the spaniel. How different is the Leicestershire 
from the South-down breed of sheep; and the English dray-horse 
from the thorough-bred Arabian. We see these changes actually 
going on, nay, we actually produce them artificially among our 
domesticated animals; and we see them taking place, to a certain 
extent, even in our own species. The Negroes, taken from on board 
the captured slave-ships and transported to Jamaica, have a different 


aspect from those who have been for some generations domes-* — 


ticated in the service of the planters. The descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxon race transplanted, within the last two centuries, to 


other regions of the globe, are already beginning to be distinguish- _ 


able from those who remain in the parent country by their ex- 
ternal appearance, and, even toa greater extent, by their characters 


and habits. It was observed to me by a gentleman who has — 


served his country in important official situations in Europe and 
on the other side of the Atlantic ocean, that if, in going from 


England to Italy, he was struck with the comparative passiveness — 


of the Italians, on returning to England from America he found 
something still more remarkable in the passiveness of the English 
compared with the excitement and activity observable among the 
citizens of the United States. If in the present condition of the 


-world, when there is so free an intercourse among its inhabitants, — 


and so constant an intermixture of races, such changes are toa 
certain extent going on, it is easy to conceive that changes still 
more remarkable might have taken place when human society 
was in its infancy; when nations were separated by impassable 
seas and mountains; when there was nothing to interfere with 
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the influence of climate, food, and mode of life on the physical — 


and moral character; and when repeated intermarriages among 


individuals of the same tribe were favourable to the transmission — 


of accidental peculiarities of structure to succeeding generations. 
There was a period when a jealousy prevailed of studies such as 
those of the Geologist and Ethnologist, from a supposition that 
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they in some degree tended to contradict the revelations of the 
earliest of our sacred volumes. The advancement of knowledge 
has shewn that such jealousy was without any just foundation;. 
and those who on such narrow grounds stand aloof from the 
pursuits of science are now reduced to a small and almost 
unnoticed minority. It is, however, satisfactory to find that the 
. inquiries of the Ethnologist, so far from being opposed to, actually 
offer a strong confirmation of, the Mosaic records as to the 
origin of mankind having been from one parent stock, and not 
from different creations. 


'** The noblest study of mankind is man.” 


So says one of our greatest moralists and poets: and if we 
estimate them according to the rule which is here laid down, it must 
be admitted that inquiries into the physical, intellectual, and moral 
character of the various human races ought to hold a high rank 
“among the sciences which claim the attention of the philosopher. 
Standing, as it were, midway between the physical and the moral 
sciences, Ethnology is not less interesting to the Naturalist than 
to the Metaphysician; and not less so to the Metaphysician than 
“to the Philologist. To trace the influence of climate, of food, of 
government, and ofa multitude of other circumstances, on the 
corporeal system, on the intellect, the instincts, and the moral 
sentiments, is the business of the Ethnologist : nor is it less in his 
department to trace the origin and construction of language gene- 
rally, and the relation of different languages to each other. In- 
fused into it, Ethnology gives a more philosophical character to 
history; adding to the dry and often painful detail of political. 
events occurring in a particular country another series of facts, 
- which present to us the whole of the human inhabitants of 
the globe as one large family, constituting one great system, 
advancing together towards the fulfilment of one great purpose 
of the Creator. 

But in this utilitarian age there are, I doubt not, some 
who regard Ethnology as offering matter for curious speculation, 
but as being in no degree worthy of a place among those sciences 
which admit of a direct and practical application to the wants of 
society and the ordinary business of life. Itis, indeed, with some 
among us too much the custom to measure things by this low 
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standard, and to forget that whatever adds to our stores of know- 
ledge, and gives us broader views of the universe, tends to the 
improvement of the intellect, the elevation of the moral senti- 
ments, and thus leads to a more complete development of those 
qualities by which the human species is justly proud of being 
distinguished from the inferior parts of the animal creation. 
The practical genius of the English is essentially different from 
the genius of the ancient Greeks; but no one can hesitate to 
believe that the philosophers, the poets, the architects, the sculp- 
tors, who form the glory of that wonderful people, are even now. 
exercising a most beneficial influence on the character of man- 
kind, after the lapse of more than 2000 years. Setting aside, 
however, these considerations, and admitting that it affords us no 
assistance in the construction of steam-engines or railways; that 
it is of no direct use in agriculture or manufactures; still it may 
be truly said, that, even according to his own estimate of things, 
the most thorough utilitarian who looks beyond the present 
moment will find that there is no science more worthy of culti- 


vation than Ethnology. Is there any thing more important than. 


the duties of a statesman? and can there be any more mischieyous 
error than that of applying to one variety of the human species a 
mode of government which is fitted only for another? Yet how 
often, and even in our own times, from a want of the necessary 
knowledge and foresight on the part of those to whom the affairs 
of nations are entrusted, has this error been committed. Even 
within the narrow limits of our own island there are two races 
having each ofthem their peculiar character. But the British empire 
extends over the whole globe. It comes in contact with the 
descendants of the French in Canada; with the Red Indians of 
America; with the Negroes of Sierra Leone and Jamaica; with the 
Caffres and Hottentots of South Africa; with the manly, warlike, 
and intelligent inhabitants of New Zealand; with the rude Abo- 
rigines of Australia; with the Malays, the Hindoos, the Mussul- 
mans, the Parsees, the Chinese in the East—races differing 


widely from ourselves, and not less widely from each other. 
Surely much advantage would arise, and many mistakes might be — 


avoided, if those who have the superintendence and direction of 
the numerous colonies and dependencies of the British crown 
would condescend to qualify themselves for the task which they 
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have undertaken by studying the peculiarities of these various 
races, and by seeking that information on these subjects which 
Ethnology affords. 

This Society is yet in its infancy. But those who have 
attended its Meetings will bear testimony to the value of the 
written communications which have been made to it during the 
present Session, and of the discussions to which these communi- 
cations have led. Seeing how much has been already accom- 
plished, and the zeal which exists among its members, I am, I 
conceive, not too sanguine in my expectations, when I anticipate 
that the Ethnological Society will from year to year advance in 
reputation and usefulness; and that the time is not far off when, 
its labours, and the objects which it has in view, being justly 
appreciated by the public, it will be ranked among the most im- 
portant Scientific Institutions of the age. 
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EUROPE. 


Two works by Dr. Latham, one of our Fellows, have been 


published during the year—“*The Ethnology of Europe” and 


“The Ethnology of the British Isles.” These are valuable 
additions to our literature, and bear the characteristics of Dr. 
Latham’s vigorous mind. Much of the matter is necessarily 
familiar to us as admitted science ; and not a little containing his 
own views has already appeared in his former publications. 
Dr. Latham is doing good service to our science by casting doubt 


and uncertainty on much of that which is believed to be true, q 


but of which the evidence is unsatisfactory. Thus in a former 
work he drew attention to the limited data on which Blumenbach 
erected and eulogised his Caucasian race; he now draws atten- 
tion to the Saxons, and displays with ability his view of the place 
which they occupy in English history. And this view is not 


very flattering to the vanity of those who boast of Anglo-Saxon 4 


origin. 
One of the great questions of European Ethnology, the origin 


of the Etruscans, has been again discussed during the past-year. 
This subject has occupied the attention of some of the profoundest _ 


scholars of our times, but unfortunately with results much dis- 


proportioned to the labour which has been expended. It isa q 


question that only scholars can discuss, for the investigation is 


historical, philological, and critical, on materials collected both in — 


ancient and modern days. Dr. Donaldson has with praiseworthy 
industry, in Varronianus, Second Edition, along with treatises on 
the Dialects of ancient Italy, given in fuller detail than in his 
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paper read before the British Association, the evidences and data of 
his views on the language and consequent origin of the Etruscans. 

The population of ancient Italy, as Dr. Prichard (Physical 
Hist., Vol. II]. p. 203.) has shewn, may be conveniently thrown 
‘into three great groups, viz. 

1. The Umbrians, who may be deemed to be the earliest 

known inhabitants of North Italy, z.e. of nearly all Italy lying 
between the Alps and the Tiber. 

2. The Etruscans, who at a remote period dispossessed the 
Umbrians of a great part of their territory: they called themselves 
Rhaséna. 

_ 38. The population of Italy south of the Tiber consisted of 
‘several nations termed Siculi, Oenotrians, Aborigines, Latins, 
Sabines, Opici or Ausones. 

_. Dr. Donaldson’s view is, that the Etruscan language is in part 
a Pelasgian idiom, more or less corrupted by contact with the 

Umbrian, and in part a relic of the oldest Low German or 
Scandinavian. 

Scholars in general deem the Etruscan to be a composite 

language. Dr. Lepsius adduced evidence to support his view 
that the Etruscans were Tyrrhenians or Pelasgians, who invaded 
Italy from the north-east, conquered the Umbrians, and took 
“possession of the western part of the district formerly occupied 
‘by that people. Dr. Donaldson claims to have discovered a 
Scandinavian element in the Etruscan language. ‘The evidence, 
_ however, which is adduced in support of the existence of such an 
i element is considered by high philological authorities to be 
as yet unsatisfactory ; and it appears that our knowledge of the 
_ Etruscan language is nearly where Niebuhr left it, viz. that azfil 
_ril means vixit annos. 
_ Professor Newman in his “ Regal Rome, an Introduction to 
Roman History,” has ably stated the leading characters of the 
_ Ethnography of ancient Italy. Professor Newman shewed years 
ago (Classical Museum, Vol. VI.) that even Cicero’s Latin 
abounds with intrusive Keltic elements; and especially that the 
Sabine was related to the Gaelic. He considers (“Regal Rome,” 
p. 18.) that the primitive Latin must have derived its Keltic 
infusion through the Umbrian. Muller, as quoted by Prichard, 
s observes, that words belonging to the barbaric portion of the Latin. 
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language abound in the Eugubian tables, which are Umbrian. 


Yet he admits that the dialect of these tables displays considerable — 
analogies with the Greek. And Grotefend had long ago shewn — 
that the Umbrian and Latin have an extensive vocabulary in 


common, and that they abound in analogous grammatical forms 
both in verbs and nouns. Here are difficulties for criticism to 
reconcile. But whatever was the medium through which the 
Keltic element was introduced into the Latin language, we shall 


agree with the Professor that the Keltic is the intrusive element, _ 
because, in numerous instances, the word whichis common to the © 
two languages is isolated in the Latin, while in the Keltic it is — 
one of a family. The question may still be asked, Who are the — 
Umbrians? It is true that the Umbrian language is cognate 
with the Latin, but its precise affinity has yet to be shewn. Dr. — 
Latham (“ Varieties of Man,” p. 554), because Livy says the lan- — 
guages of Etruria and Rheetia are alike, thinks the Etruscans — 
and Rheetians are one people; the former at their highest refine- — 
ment, the latter at their greatest rudeness: and also considers © 
the stock to be indigenous to Northern Italy. It appears to me — 
that we lack evidence, and, unfortunately for their reputation, — 
scholars are drawing wider conclusions than are warranted by _ 


the facts. 


An able paper on the Romanic languages of the Grisons and — 
Tyrol was read last Session by Dr. W. Freund, one of our | 
Fellows, in consequence of which the Berlin Royal Academy of — 
Sciences has given him the charge of a commission to proceed, at — 
the Government expense, to ancient Rheetia, to make philological 
and archeological researches, so as to throw a light, by the col- — 


lection of new facts, upon the ancient inhabitants of Etruria, the 
Grisons, the Tyrol, and the south-east of upper Italy. 


The next contribution to European Ethnology during the year 


is an account of the ancient inhabitants of Yorkshire, in Mr. 
Phillips’ excellent work, “ On the Rivers, Mountains, and Sea- 
coast of Yorkshire.” Mr. Phillips reproduces Yorkshire in the 
time of the Romans, and shews its successive phases under the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes. His synopsis of its history during 
that long period is concise and clear. In an able chapter on 
the “ Races of men in Yorkshire,” Mr. Phillips says: “If, without 
regard to any real or supposed evidence of their national origin, 
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we attempt to class the actual population of Yorkshire into 
natural groups, we shall find, independent of Irish immigrants, 
three main types frequently distinct, but as often confused by 

interchange of elementary features. 
1, Tall, large-boned, muscular persons; visage long, angular; 


_ complexion fair, or florid; eyes blue or grey; hair light brown, 


or reddish. Such persons in all parts of the country form a _ 


considerable part of the population. In the North Riding, from 


the eastern coast to the western mountains, they are plentiful. 
_ Blue-eyed families prevail very much about Lincoln. 
2. Person robust; visage oval, full and rounded; nose often 


"slightly aquiline; complexion somewhat embrowned, florid; 


eyes brown, or grey; hair brown, or reddish. In the West 
Riding, especially in the elevated districts, very powerful men 
have these characters. 

3. Persons of lower stature and smaller proportions; visage 
short, rounded; complexion embrowned; eyes very dark, elon- 


_ gated; hair very dark. (Such eyes and hair are commonly called 
black.) Individuals having these characters occur in the lower 


grounds of Yorkshire, as in the valley of the Aire below Leeds, 


in the vale of the Derwent, and the level regions south of York. 
_ They are still more frequent in Nottinghamshire and Leicester- 
_ shire, and may be said to abound amidst the true Anglians of 
_ Norfolk and Suffolk. The physical characters here traced cannot 
; be, as Dr. Prichard conjectures in a parallel case in Germany, 


the effect of some centuries of residence in towns, for they are 
spread like an epidemic among the rural and secluded population 


~ as much as among the dwellers in towns. Unless we suppose 
_ such varieties of appearance to spring up among the blue-eyed 
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- races, we must regard them as a legacy from the Roman colonists 
and the older Britons, amongst whom, as already stated, the 
Iberian element was conjecturally admitted. 
Adopting this latter view, there is no difficulty in regard to the 
other groups. They are of North German and Scandinavian 


_ origin, and the men of Yorkshire inherit the physical organization 
_ and retain many of the peculiarities of language of their adven- 


t 


‘turous sires. In the words employed, in the vowel sounds, the 
elisions, and the construction of sentences, the Yorkshire dialects 


_ offer interesting analogies to the old English of, Shakspeare and 


es 
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it is preserved to us by the Icelanders.” 
Professor Phillips furnishes us with philological materials for 
the study of the East Yorkshire dialect, and says: “ Investigations — 
of this kind (philological) must not be limited to Yorkshire, fo 
even our dialectic peculiarities spread southward into Derbyshire, a 
westward into Cumberland, and northward to the foot of the — 
Grampians. Though several dialects, or varieties of dialects, exist 4 
in Yorkshire, they appear not so different from each other when — 
heard, as when looked at in the disguise of arbitrary spelling. P 
This work of Professor Phillips must be regarded as a valuable © 
contribution to the Ethnology of England; and it is to be hoped — 
that others as well qualified will supply us with the ethnological — 
details of their own localities. 
Our science is indebted to John Grattan, Esq., of Belfast, for — 
obtaining certain ancient Irish crania from the round towers and F 
other places, for carefully preserving them and bringing them — 
under the notice of the Ethnologists at the Belfast meeting of the — 
British Association last year. It is not easy to overrate the im- ~ 
portance to our science of the study of crania, both ancient and — 
modern. Mr. Grattan ably classed his crania in four well-defined — 
chronological groups, viz. g 
1. The Prehistoric, 
2, The remote historic, 
3. The Anglo-Irish, and . 
4 The Modern periods: 
Mr. Grattan modestly said: “To attempt to generalize upon 4 
such imperfect data would be rash and presumptuous in the ex-_ 
treme. Let us hope, however, that, by calling public attention to 
the value of such specimens, we may be but laying the foundation _ 
of a collection, which, one day more extended and in better quali- — 
fied hands, shall do good service to science. They however illus- 
trate one fact, which bears importantly upon the question of races, — 
viz. the tenacity with which different types preserve their identity _ 
even through periods of time which embrace no small portion of — 
the history of mankind.” It is with great pleasure I inform you € 
that some of these crania will be figured and described in the ~ 
Jarge work: on ancient British Crania which my friend Dr 
Thurnam is now preparing for publication. a 


Chaucer, the Anglo-Saxon of the Chronicle, and the Norse, a 
‘ 
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AFRICA. 


The recent progress of African discovery so amply repays the 
labour bestowed on it, as to satisfy the desires of the most ardent. 
Some account in an agreeable though desultory form of the 
" scientific labours of the Prussian mission to Egypt and Nubia, 
under Dr. Richard Lepsius, has appeared in an English dress, 
under the title “ Discoveries in Egypt, Nubia, and the Peninsula 
_ of Sinai, in the years 1842—1845, during the mission sent out 
_ by His Majesty Frederick William IV. of Prussia, by Dr. Richard 
_ Lepsius.” 

These letters, on their arrival in Europe, appeared in various 
_ journals, chiefly in the Preussiche Staatszeitung, and thence were 

copied by other papers. The collected letters, therefore, although 
_ only now published, are not new to us; and some of the lingual 
_ questions connected with Ethnology were discussed in our Society 
as long as six years ago. The letters are edited by K. R. H. 
_ Mackenzie, Esq., who appears to be well acquainted with the 
Ethnology of North-East Africa. 

Much valuable information concerning the tribes in the interior 

_of Africa around Lake T’sad has been collected by the enterprising 
travellers Drs. Barth, Overweg, and Mr. Richardson, which is at 
present in the Foreign Office, but which the Foreign Secretary has 
_kindly promised to lay before our Society. 
Dr. Daniell, a Fellow of our Society, and distinguished by his 

Ethnological researches in Africa, safely arrived at Macartney’s 
Island, on the Gambia, in November last. He informs me that 
he is now in the midst of an unwrought Ethnological field, and 
_ which he hopes to turn to good account. I trust his life will be 
_ preserved to pursue those researches for which he is so well 
qualified, and that he will return to us in robust health to enjoy 
the otiwm cum dignitate after his long and laborious sojourn in 
_ the pestilent marshes of the west coast of Africa. 

_ The publication of a second edition of the Rev. Samuel 
_ Crowther’s Yoruba Vocabulary, now greatly extended, and also a 
_ Grammar of the language by the same, a native author, supplies 
us with ample materials for the study of that beautiful language: 
while the able introduction by the Bishop of Sierra Leone i is a 
~ valuable contribution to African philology. 
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A characteristic of African languages is the euphonic concord, — 
which was first discovered by the Rev. W. Boyce, of the Wes- — 
leyan Missionary Society, and published in his Grammar of the — 
Kaffir language; but its principles have been since more fully laid — 
down by the Rev. John W. Appleyard, in his more elaborate _ 4 
Grammar of that language, in which its extension to other South- . 
African languages is exhibited. a 


The Yoruba language, which is not a South-African one, has’ : 





its euphonic concords, and that between the verb and the pro- 
noun is worthy Ss attention. The pronouns are, Ist, “emi: 
2d, “ iwo ;” 3d, “on,” inthe nominative case; but these nominatives — 
have each two other forms which depend on the vowel of the verb. — 
And the third person pronoun has seven forms dependent on ~ 
the verb’s vowel, when used in the objective case. In this way ‘ 
the pronoun is always subordinated to the verb. Now, although 
the existence of euphonic concord connects as one link the q 
Yoruba with other African and chiefly South-African languages, ~ 
yet at present I confess I do not see the special links which — 
will enable one to say to what group it naturally roe ne] 
present, however, we know but little of African philology. I 
need scarcely say in this Society that euphonic concords are not 4 
confined to African languages, as every one knows they are : 
found in the Celtic. 

The Rev. Dr. Koelle, of the Church Missionary Society, has 
lately returned from Sierra Leone with MS. vocabularies of 150 — 
languages, and with MS. Grammars in an advanced state of com-_ 
pilation of the Bornou, and the Vei, the former of which, he 
informs me, has some features in common with the Usro-Tartarian — 
languages and some with the Semitic, the existence of which — 
will modify our views of the Negro languages. He is now — 
engaged in preparing this valuable contribution to our knowledge _ 
of African languages for the press. Dr. Koelle informs me that — 
his vocabularies do not extend to those languages spoken in the — 
north-east of Africa. 

The continued lingual researches of Dr. Krapf in the dialects — 
of the east and north-east of Africa; those of Mr. Appleyard in 
the south of Africasfrom east to west, with the researches into 
the Negro languages of the western coast, seem to render the 
lines of demarcation between them less trenchant, and to indicate 
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certain affinities which may confirm the conjecture of Dr, Pri- 
chard of a close connexion between all the African languages. 
Much, however, remains to be done in collecting vocabularies, 
‘shewing the areas in which the languages to which they belong 
are spoken, and the compilation of grammars. We must not 
remain satisfied with the indications of affinities; we ought from 
positive knowledge to exhibit the whole of their several relation- 
ships. And we must never forget that lingual evidence, however 
strong and perfect, is only one line of evidence: we must obtain 
the concurrent testimony of the other lines of Ethnological evi- 
dence in order to justify our conclusions. — 

“ Kaffraria and its Inhabitants,” by the Rev. Francis Fleming, 
M.A.,Chaplain to the Forces in King William’s Town, is a small 
volume containing a popular but animated description of the 
country, and so much of its natural history as the author found 
necessary to introduce an account of its human inhabitants. Mr. 
Fleming’s knowledge is gained from a personal experience of 
three years’ residence. The large space devoted to a description 
of the native tribes and their languages displays the author's 
ideas of the importance of Ethnological knowledge; and the 
little work is likely to be useful in exciting a desire for more 
extended and systematic knowledge of the South African. — 


ASIA. 


Steady progress continues to be made in deciphering the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Assyria. These inscriptions are the original 
public records of the empire, and are of infinitely higher value 
than ordinary ancient MSS., because, being the originals, they 
are free from those corruptions which creep into all MS. copied 
texts, either from the inadvertence or the wilfulness of the 
transcribers. The great question is, Can we correctly read them ? 
‘Some persons, who are unacquainted with the philological me- 
thods of research adopted in this inquiry, or whose philological 
knowledge is insufficient to enable them to appreciate those 
‘methods, have called in question the results of the labours of our 
distinguished investigators. But I believe that all who have stu- 
died those methods are satisfied that we possess the philological 
key to open the immense and invaluable stores of knowledge 
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which are locked up in those languages. Mr. Layard’s new book — 
just out is the last work on ancient Assyria. In it is a transla-_ 
tion from these cuneiform inscriptions abridged, the joint pro- | 
duction of Mr. Layard and Dr. Hincks, of the annals of King © 
Sennacherib, by which he is identified with the Sennacherib 
of Scripture (p. 159.) 

Col. Rawlinson wrote a paper last year, containing an outlingl 
of Assyrian history compiled from the inscriptions of Nineveh; 
and also a sketch of the Assyrian Pantheon derived from the 
same source. To us, as Ethnologists, the important light thrown” 
upon ancient geography, and the connexion of the people with 
their several localities, is of equal interest to any of the Assyrian 
discoveries. The chronology is of great value; and these, 
together with the synchronisms of Biblical history, are already 
clearing away some of the Ethnographical darkness which 
yet enshrouds that interesting part of Asia. 4 

Dr. Hincks read a paper at the Belfast Meeting, in September ¢ 
last, of the British Association, “ On the Ethnological bearing of 
the recent discoveries in connexion with the Assyrian Inscrip-— 
tions,” which claims our attention. He considers the Assyrian : 
language to belong to a family akin to that of the Syro-Arabian” 
languages hitherto known rather than to that family itself. Dr. 
Hincks pointed out the following resemblances, or what the 
Assyrian had in common with the Syro-Arabian family. 4 

It has verbal roots, which were normally triliteral, but of 
which some letters might be mutable or evanescent, whence arise 
different classes of irregular verbs. These roots admit not only” 
the simple conjugation, but others in which radical letters are 
doubled, other letters added, or both these modifications made at — 
once. From these roots verbal nouns are formed, either by a _ 
simple change of the vowels, or by the addition of letters, such 
as are called, in Hebrew, Heemantic. 

The Assyrian agrees with the Arabic more closely than with 
any other of the Syro-Arabian family in these respects : 

Ist. In forming the conjugations, consonants are inserted~ 
among the radical letters as well as prefixed to them. This 
takes place regularly in Arabic, but in Hebrew only when the 
first radical is a sibilant. 4 

2d. The termination of the aorist varies as in Arabic, different — 
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verbs taking different vowels between the second and third radi- — 
cals, while the first radical sometimes terminates the verbs, and 
sometimes takes after it @ or wu; and 

3d. The forms of the plural vary, and the cases of nouns differ 
in a manner which resembles, in some measure, what takes place 
in Arabic. 

The Assyrian language differs from all the Syro-Arabian lan- 
guages yet known in the following respects :— 

Ist. Where they have / it has s in a variety of instances, and 
especially in the pronouns and pronominal affixes of the third 
person—Sié, si, sunu, sina ; sa, sa, st, sun, and sin—most of which 


~ resemble forms in other languages, if only 4 be substituted for s. 


The same difference occurs in the characteristic of the causative 


conjugation. Inthese respects, but not by any means generally, 


the Assyrian agrees with the Egyptian, and, through it, with the 
modern Berber. 


2d. The Assyrian has no prefixes, such as 6 for in, J for to, 
_ which occur in all the Syro-Arabian languages. In place of 
_ these it has separate prepositions: and to avoid the awkwardness 


of joining these to the prenominal affixes, and perhaps for greater 


_ clearness, nouns are inserted, forming compound prepositions, as 


ina kirbisu, “in its midst,” for “init.” Compound prepositions 


_ may be used, also, before other nouns, as ina kirib biti, Some- 
times the Assyrian uses affixes as substitutes for prepositions. 
Instead of ana, “to” or “for,” before a noun, 7sh may be added. 
Thus, for “a spoil” is expressed indifferently by ana shallate 


and shallatish. This last form has much of the nature of an 


adverb, and has some resemblance to the Hebrew noun with 
the locativée. In place of ish, the pronoun, generally ma, is 
_ adopted as a substitute for ana. Thus su-ma is “to him,” 


“* 


Hebrew prefixing the representative of “to,” while the Assyrian 


‘and answers to le-ho, from which Jo is contracted; the 


p postfixes it. 


3d. The Syro-Arabian languages make frequent use of a pre- 
- terite, in which the distinctions of number and person are con- 
fined to the end of the root; but the Assyrian rejects it, or at 


least uses it in an exceedingly sparing manner. On this account 
_ Dr. Hincks proposes to consider the Benoni participle, masculine, 


me . ° 
preter, in regimen as the root. ; 
H 
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Ath. The varieties in the termination of the future are not con- 
nected with any particles that may precede them, but of them- 
selves indicate different tenses. The termination in w is certainly 
a pluperfect. Thus, where mention is made of “that Marduk 
Baladan, whom I had defeated in my former campaign,” the verb 
is askunu: but whenever “I defeated” occurs in the simple nar- 
rative, askun or askana, or, in a different conjugation, astakan is 
used. This law has been fully established. The addition of @ 
seems not to change the sense; it is added to every verb when 
what it governs follows it, and to some verbs even where it pre- 
cedes it. These are chiefly such as denote locomotion. 

The resemblance of the most common Assyrian prepositions, 
and that of the pronouns, also, to the Indo-European form is 
curious, and points to a common though remote origin. 

The Babylonian inscriptions are in the same language as the 
Assyrian. This was probably the court language at Babylon; 


but the common people most probably used the Chaldean lan- — 
guage, in which some parts of the books of Ezra and Daniel are ~ 


written. 


Mr. Hodgson is still contributing towards our knowledge of — 
the monosyllabic languages in Transgangetic India, and the re-— 
sults of his inquiries are recorded in the Transactions of the — 
Bengal Asiatic Society. The present war in Burmah will, I trust, 
open up that and the surrounding countries for Ethnological — 
inquiry: and should the dynastic struggle which is now going ~ 


on in China be finally settled by British arms or diplomacy, we 


may hope for the opportunity of studying more perfectly the ~ 
Ethnology of that vast empire. Transgangetic India and the — 
Chinese empire may be considered as one extensive Ethnological 


area, the languages of which are monosyllabic and the religion 
Budhism. 


Mr. Oldham, Geologist to the Indian Survey, has been study- 


ing the hill tribes north of Sylhet; and a valuable communication 


—. 
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was read to our Society on the subject on the first night of the : 
Session. We may expect further knowledge of these various a 


tribes from him, as he has gone to that locality a second time 


with specific objects of inquiry. He says: “Iam satisfied the | 


language is monosyllabic: and I think the Garo tribe is more z 
nearly allied to the Kassias, Kukis, Kachari, and Munipari, than 
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with the Bodo or Dhimal.” He is now studying the mutual rela- _ 
_ tionship of these hill tribes. 

_ Mr. Logan, another of our Fellows, continues his scientific 
researches in the Indian Archipelago. He and his band of con- 
 tributors record the result of their investigations in the Journal 
_ of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. Residing in that 
distant part of the world, they devote their energies to the study 
of its nature. Mr. Logan’s contributions to its Ethnology are of 
_ the highest character. His papers on the languages of the Indo- 
- Pacific islands place him in the foremost rank of ethnological 
_ philologists, and give us more precise ideas of the migrations 
_ which led to populating those islands. 

' Mr. Logan is animated by an intense desire of knowledge, 
_ with an untiring zeal in its pursuit, and aims at the high object 
_ of exhausting his subject. In a letter which I lately received 
from him, speaking of the Polynesian languages he says: 
 “T think you will find that I have pretty well exhausted our 
r present linguistic data in my forthcoming chapters, and thrown 
new light on the Polynesians; but we require more facts for 
_ Micronesia and Papuanesia, before we can go farther. In my 
next chapters I take each geographical group separately (e.g, 
Sumatra and itsislets, Java and its islets, Borneo and its islets, and 
z so on to Polynesia).” . . © Within the last six weeks (January 
«6, 1853) I have Baie vocabularies of several new Borneon and 
~ Moluccan languages.” 
_ I am anxiously waiting for the continuation of Mr. Logan’s 
_ chapters on these languages, for he has already thrown a flood of 
e light on the Ethnology of the Malays and the Polynesians. 
fe A valuable contribution to our knowledge of Budhism in 

F Burmah is made by the Rev. P. Bigandet, in a translation from a 
(3 Burmese MS. of a legend of the Burmese Budha, called 

af Gaudama.” The MS. was brought from Ava, which is a 
"great seat of Budhist learning. The original text was in the 

Pali, from which it had been translated into the Burmese 

_ language. 

Another contribution to our knowledge of Budhism, as it exists 

in Camboja, entitled, “Notice of the Religion of the Cambo- 

_jans,” taken from a MS. of M. Miche, Bishop of Dansara, also 
Gerpears in Vol. VI. of Mr. gems Journal. {* Whoever has 
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sojourned in Camboja will have remarked certain points of doc- — 


“trine difficult to reconcile to each other, and even with those 
mentioned in this notice. There is nothing wonderful in this. 
Some are taught in books, others are the popular beliefs. More- 
over, it is not unusual to hear the Cambojans say amongst them- 
selves, Such a pagoda does not teach the same as a neighbouring 
one: their books do not even always agree.” Knowing the 
extensive area over which Budhism prevails, we might expect it 
to vary both in doctrine and practice; but it must be confessed, 
that until this article appeared we had no notion that neigh- 
bouring pagodas varied in their teachings. 


* A Manual of Budhism, by the Rev. R. Spence Hardy.” This | 


e 


* 
— 


is a valuable contribution to the literature of our science, as it 3 


ably answers the question, ‘What is Budhism?” The manual is 
not a work written by the author after the mere consultation of 
Singhalese writings on the subject, but is itself an actual trans- 
lation from Singhalese MSS. So that the work is not a view 
of Budhism by a Christian, but by a Budhist, and is, therefore, 
one of authority. The study of this work, in connexion with the 
‘¢ Kastern Monachism” of the same author, published about three 
years ago, which describes the discipline, rites, and present cir- 


cumstances of the Budhist priesthood, will give us a complete — 


idea of the nature and practice of Budhism. 


The Budhist religion is that of many millions of people spread 4 
over a vast area, the whole of which, however, is in Asia. The — 


Budhist religion of China differs somewhat from that of India. 


** The sacred books of Burmah, Siam, and Ceylon, are identically — 


the same. The ancient literature of the Budhists, in all the 
regions where this system is professed, appears to have had its 
origin in one common source; but in the observances of the 


present day there is less uniformity: and many of the customs — 


now followed, and of the doctrines now taught, would be regarded ~ 
by the earlier professors as perilous innovations.” (P. 357.) 
The doctrines of Gotama, therefore, like those of every other 


founder of a creed, have been modified by his successors. 


Budhism, and its powerful results, have been too little studied by 


“ 
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philosophic historians. ‘There have been various opinions as to — 
the age in which Gotama lived: but the era given by the Singha- — 


lese authors is now the most generally received. According to- 
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their chronology he expired in the year that, according to our 
mode of reckoning, would be B.c. 543, in the eightieth year of 
his age.” (P. 353.) 

* Journal of a Cruise among the islands of the Western Pacific, 


: including the Feejees and others, inhabited by the Polynesian- 
~ Negro races, in H. M. ship ‘ Havannah,’ by John Elphinstone 


Erskine, Capt. r.x.” This valuable contribution to Ethnological 


- Science is well illustrated by coloured lithographs of the natives. 
_ This contribution, however, as a whole, is not quite new to us, for 
_ the Rev. John Inglis accompanied Captain Erskine on a Mis- 


sionary tour to some of the islands, and gave us an account of it 


ina paper read in our Society December 10, 1851: and made, also, 


a valuable contribution therein to the philology of the Papuan 


race, 


Captain Erskine’s Journal corroborates Mr. Inglis’ tour, and 


. also adds to our knowledge of other islands in the Westerit 
Pacific. 


ae 


We may expect further information concerning the Pacific 


ae islands from Captain Denham’s expedition, which is now in that 


~ ocean. 


Mr. Brierly, who accompanied the late Captain Owen Stanley 


_ in the“ Rattlesnake” to New Guinea, the Louisade Archipelago, and 
_ the North-Western Pacific Islands, is engaged in preparing the 
- ethnological materials which he gathered in that cruise for publi- 
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cation. His abilities as an observer, and the opportunities he 


_ enjoyed, have been well turned to account; and I am able to say 
that his forthcoming work will extend our knowledge of the 


Be tinology of that area. 
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The study of the Ethnology of North America is being pursued 
with that energy and comprehensiveness of purpose which cha- 
_racterise that people. The Government of the United States 


} appointed a commission of well qualified men to study, record, and 
publish historical information concerning the Indians in its ter- 
-ritory. A magnificent work in quarto is the result, of which the 
~ second volume reached Europe in the autumn. This work con- 


tains a description and history, with the manners, customs, and 
% ‘i 
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language, as exhibited in copious vocabularies and grammars 
of the several tribes of Indians. The two volumes already pub- 
lished are well illustrated by copper-plates and wood-cuts. The 
comprehensive design of giving asystematic account of the people 


who are fast fading away before the advances of a higher ~ 


civilisation is one that we might copy with great advantage to 


our national character Both in British America and in our many — 


other colonies. 


The Smithsonian Institution, in its systematic cultivation of — 


natural knowledge, embraces that of Ethnology, and in its volumes 
are found most valuable centributions to the Archeology of the 
Indian tribes. The researches connected with the earth works 
of the Mississipi valley, by the Hon. E. G. Squier, who is a 


Fellow of our Society, in Vol. I., and those connected with the 1 
earth works in Ohio, in Vol. III., by Charles Whittlesey, Esq., — 
are important contributions to the ancient Ethnology of those — 


districts. 


The American Ethnological Society is not idle, but, on the — 
contrary, is contributing its quota to the elucidation of American — 
Ethnology. The first part of Vol. III. is just issued from the © 
press, and contains much new and interesting matter. The Hon. % 
E. G. Squier, whose work on Nicaragua is an authority, is still — 
studying and throwing a light on that district. A paper, “On the © 
Archzology and Ethnology of Nicaragua,” in the present Part, is — 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge, both of the tribes and — 
of their languages. Prior to Mr. Squier’s visit, our information ~ 
of this interesting district was very meagre and sketchy. A 
knowledge of these tribes is likely to point out what relationship — 
existed between the Mexicans and Peruvians, and also the re- — 


lationship of both to the great American family of man. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science has 


printed for circulation, in order to rightly direct inquiry, a new 
edition of its queries, under the title of ‘A Manual of Ethno- 
logical Inquiry.” From the circumstance that the leading 


Ethnologists of Great Britain belong both to our Society and to” 


the British Association, there is a unity of action in the two 


Societies in the endeavour to collect the facts and data of our 


science. And my being Ethnological Secretary to Section EH, as 


well as Honorary Secretary to our Society, the object of the — 
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A BRIEF NOTICE 


OF THE 
AZTEC RACH, 
ComMPILED By RICHARD CULL, Hon. Srecretary ; 


FOLLOWED BY A DESCRIPTION OF THE SO-CALLED AZTEC 
CHILDREN EXHIBITED ON THE OCCASION, 
By PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S. 


Read at a Special Meeting, 6th July 1853. 


I nave frequently been asked, since the first announcement 


aa 


of the expected arrival of the Aztecs in London, “ Who are 3 


the Aztecs?” Before introducing the children, it is perhaps 
well briefly to state some particulars relating to the Aztecs, 


and their predecessors in that part of Central America, viz. — 


the Toltecs. ; 
The comparatively narrow strip of land which connects 


North with South America is called Central America—cen- — 
tral, because it lies between North and South America. In | 


ordinary maps of North America it almost escapes notice, from 
its being, as it were, a mere link to unite the two Americas; 


and for the same reason it is but of little value in maps of — 


South America. | 
Yet this comparatively small tract of country, as Humboldt 


long ago pointed out, presents to our view the most striking _ 
and singular phenomena, in all the forms both of living and — 
inanimate nature that are found on the earth. Humboldt’s — 
description of this region, in his “ Essay on New Spain,” his — 
continual recurrence to it in “Cosmos,” and his fond lingering — 
upon its physical characters in “ Aspects of Nature,” give all — 


that is possible for description to yield to us of its aspect. 


This region, however, presents, in its human inhabitants, 


something more wonderful still. While all around was still 
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in barbarism, here was a centre of civilization, which, when it 


was discovered by the Spaniards, more than three centuries 
ago, presented certain phases of civilization, something similar 
to those of Europe, and certain other phases quite dissimilar, 
and peculiar to Mexico. 

The “ History of the Conquest of Mexico,” by Hernando 
Cortes, is one with whose outlines we have been familiar from 
our early boyhood: its marvellous deeds of daring were cal- 
culated to fire the ardour of the boy, while the heroic suffer- 
ings of Montezuma laid equal claim to his sympathies. 

In Central America we find ruins of Cyclopean masonry, 
which suggest to us that of the Pelasgi: we find, also, temples 
with bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics, which bring Egypt to the 
mind. These suggestions, however, are not the result ofa 
similarity in the form and character of the architecture, for 
nothing can be more dissimilar, but is rather obtained from 
the massiveness of the one and the carvings of the other. 

When Mexico was conquered by the Spaniards, Monte- 
zuma was the emperor. ‘They called themselves Aztecs. 
Foreigners, we know, often designate peoples and nations by 
other than their own names, of which a capital example occurs 
in Europe. The people whom we call Germans designate 
themselves Deutsche, the French term them les Allemagnes, 
the Italians 1 Tedeschi, and they have received different names 
from other nations; and Montezuma, in his own language, 
was emperor of the Aztecs or Aztecas. 

This empire consisted of three confederated states— Mexico, 
Tezcuco, Tlacopan—and of several dependent states, each of 
which had been conquered by the federal army; and although 


_ each was governed by its own cacique, it received its laws 


from, and owed homage to, Montezuma as its suzerain. 

If the term Aztec, then, were an ethnological one, to desig- 
nate the race of men who appeared on the scene at a given 
period in history, it is evident that when the term Aztec was 
applied to designate the empire, which consisted of so many 
conquered provinces, it ceased to be an ethnological name, 


_ and became a political one. It never appears to have been a 


geographical term. 
The Aztec records and traditions all agree in stating that 
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they came from the north-west, and one authority even gives 
an itinerary of the march of the original Aztec adventurers, 
but the details of that march are limited to a distance which, 
in after times, was within the boundary of the empire. The 
general tradition of the American Indians, like that of the 
@iztecs, points to the far north-west as the locality whence 
they migrated to spread themselves over the vast continent. 

The Aztec annals give the following chronology as the date 
of their arrival and the founding of the city of Mexico:— 

They arrived in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
They founded Mexico a.p. 1325. 

The Toltecs occupied this region before the Aztecs. The 
only source of our knowledge of the Toltecs is Aztec history 
and tradition, which no doubt is trustworthy in some particu- 
lars. Humboldt, who is not easily imposed upon, gives more 
credit to it than do many other writers. The chronology is— 


A.D. 

Toltecs arrive in Anahuac . . . 648 
» abandon the country . . 1051 
The Chichemacs arrive . . . . 1170 
The Acolhuans arrive haus 1200 
The Mexicans, or Aztecs, reach Tula 1196 
They found Mexico . . 1325 


When the Aztecs arrived they cain the Cyclopean ma- 4 
sonry, and they attributed the building of the palace at Pa- 


lenque, which is described, and whose ruins are figured by 
Stephens, to the Toltecs. 

The Toltecs were skilled in agriculture, and in many 
of the useful mechanical arts. They were the inventors of 
the complex arrangement and denotation of time, which the 
Aztecs confess to have borrowed from them. The ruins of 
Tula, their capital city, were in existence when the Spaniards 
conquered the country, and attested its extent and magnifi- 
cence. All the great ruins are referred to as those of Tol- 
tecan temples and palaces. In short, as Mr. Prescott remarks, 


the name Toltec has passed into a synonym for architect, — 


and Humboldt calls them the Pelasgi of the New World. 


The Toltecs were doubtless the founders of that civiliza- 


tion which distinguishes the territory in later times. After 
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four centuries of rule they disappear. It appears, from the 
statements of Clavigero, that no rain fell in the territory for 
several years ; that famine and disease nearly depopulated the 
country ; and that the survivors abandoned their homes, and 
migrated in large bodies to various parts of the continent. 
And Dr. Morton thinks that the Peruvian empire was 
founded by one colony of the Toltecas on their dispersion from 
Anahuac. 

In Yucatan, in Nicaragua (as shewn in the valuable work 
of Mr. Squier), in Honduras, and at San Salvador, are ruins 
of temples and palaces, which, although not so large, are yet 
of the same character in the sculpture as those at Copan and 
Palenque. And these are deemed to be the work of the dis- 
persed Toltecs. 

When I first saw these Aztecs, if they be Aztecs, I was 


| struck with their similarity of head to those figures copied 
from the sculptures in Del Rio’s and Stephens’ valuable works ; 


and I requested our President’s attention to the fact, on the 
occasion of the Aztecs being introduced to some distinguished 
men of science at his house last week. 

It is now about twelve years since the publication of Mr. 
Stephens’ travels in Central America, in which he states his 
belief that there still exists a secluded city, inhabited by 
Aztecs, and in which they maintain their polity, customs, and 
pagan rites, as when Montezuma lived. | 

At Santa Cruz del Quiché Mr. Stephens gains interesting 


_ information concerning the ruins of ancient cities from a padre 


who was living in solitude, unbroken by European visits, and 
in a monotonous routine of occupations in administering the 


_ offices of his church to the Indians, who partially conformed 


_ to Christianity, but in secrecy and silence practised the ido- 
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latrous rites of their forefathers. The priest told Mr. Ste- 
phens that he was obliged to wink at their practices. 
Mr. Stephens says, and I am now quoting his words, “ But 


_ the thing that roused us was the assertion by the padre, that, 
- four days on the road to Mexico, on the other side of the 
great sierra, was a living city, large and populous, occupied 


by Indians, precisely in the same state as before the discovery 
of America. He had heard of it many years before, at the 
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village of Chajul, and was told by the villagers, that, from the 


topmost ridge of the sierra this city was distinctly visible. 


He was then young, and, with much labour, climbed to the 
naked summit of the sierra, from which, at a height of 10,000 
or 12,000 feet he looked over an immense plain, extend- 
ing to Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, and ‘saw at a great 
distance a large city spread over a great space, and with 
turrets white and glittering in the sun. The traditionary 
account of the Indians is, that no white man has ever reached 
this city ; that the inhabitants speak the Maya language, are 
aware that a race of strangers has conquered the whole coun- 
try around, and murder any white man who attempts to enter 
their territory. They have no coin or other circulating me- 
dium, no horses, cattle, mules, or other domestic animals, 


except fowls, and the cocks they keep under ground to prevent | 


their crowing being heard. 


“There was a wild novelty—something that touched the imas. 


gination—in every step of our journey in that country: the old 
padre, in the deep stillness of the dimly-lighted convent, with 
his long black coat, like a robe, and his flashing eye, called up an 


image of the bold and resolute priests who accompanied the | 
armies of the conquerors; and as he drew a map on the table, and — 


pointed out the sierra, to the top of which he had climbed, 


and the position of the mysterious city, the interest awakened © 


in us was the most thrilling I ever experienced. One look at 
that city was worth ten years of an every-day life. If he is 
right, a place is left where Indians and an Indian city exist 
as Cortez and Alvarado found them; there are living men 
who can solve the mystery that hangs over the ruined cities of 
America; perhaps who can go to Copan and read the inscrip- 
tions on its monuments. No subject more exciting and at- 


tractive presents itself to my mind, and the deep impression _ 


of that night will never be effaced. 

“Can it be true? Being nowin my sober senses, I do verily 
believe there is much ground to suppose that what the padre 
told us is authentic.”—(P. 195, Vol. II.) 

So far Mr. Stephens, who evidently believes in the exist- 
ence of this city. And at the end of the work Mr. Stephens 


says, ‘ In conclusion, I am at a loss to determine which would — 
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be the greatest enterprise, an attempt to reach this mysterious 
city, to decipher the tablets of hieroglyphics, or to wade 
through the accumulated manuscripts of three centuries in the 
libraries of the convents.” 

There is no mistake about Mr. Stephens’ firm belief in the 
existence of this city. 

It is my duty here to say, that so far as my inquiry has 
extended—now for at least ten years—I have not yet found 
one English geographer who shares Mr. Stephens’ belief. 
High geographical authorities remain unconvinced. 

I come now to the statement of the visit of three gentlemen 
to this city, and to the obtaining of the two children from it, 
which I am about to introduce to you. 

“The publication of Stephens’ travels created an intense ex- 


-citement throughout the United States. The arduous cha- 
- racter of the American mind was stimulated by his recitals 


and the probability of discoveries which would form a new 
era in the history of the world. Certain it is that the reading 
of the particular passage relating to the existence of a large 
and populous city far away in an unexplored country, on the 
other side of the sierra, so inflamed the imaginations of two 
gentlemen—the one a Mr. Huertis, of Baltimore, and the 
other a Mr. Hammond, from Canada, both of whom were 


_ possessed of ample means—that they determined to undertake 


the perilous enterprise which Stephen had given up as hope- 


less. We have intelligence of their departure from New 


Orleans and arrival at Belize, in the autumn of 1848 ; we trace 
them with a party of Indians along the borders of the Gulf of 
Amatique, thence south-west to Copan, where they arrived on 


- Christmas-day, and paused to rest prior to proceeding to Santa 


Cruz del Quiché, where, it will be remembered, Stephens first 
heard of this living city in the wilderness, and from which point 


_ the journey had, in fact, to be commenced. At Copan they 


were joined by Pedro Velasquez, of San Salvador, a Spaniard, 


and from his lips alone can any record of their subsequent 


Bee Fee ae 


movements be obtained, as neither Mr. Huertis nor Mr. Ham- 


mond ever returned to tell their own tale. Certain it is, that 


they saw and were seen by the old padre, who related the same 
story he had told Stpheens, and that, when shewn the illus- 
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trations in the published travels of the latter, both Velasquez q 


and the padre recognised the sketches ofruins and monuments _ 
immediately as objects with which they were familiar. Re- 


assured by these and other proofs of the truthfulness of Ste- — 
phens’ statements, the party again commenced their onward ~ 
march towards Totonicapan on the 10th of April, and their — 
safe arrival at Gueguetenango can also. be traced, where they — 
procured mules, guides, and provisions, and strengthened — 
their band. They then commenced the ascent of the sierra, — 
and, on the 19th of May, at an altitude of 9500 feet, in latitude — 
15 degrees 48 minutes north, they reached the summit. On — 
the 20th the morning was fair, the Pacific Ocean was plainly — 
distinguishable, as also whole groups of ruins and pyramids, j 
through the telescope, far away in what was supposed to be © 
the state of Chiapas. At two o'clock P.M. on the same day 
all doubt of the history, as given by Stephens, vanished, for — 
the entire party, guides and all, distinctly saw what was evi- — 
dently a richly-monvmented and inhabited city, of extremely — 
large dimensions, of an Egyptian character, lying at some — 
leagues distance in the plain below, apparently not more than — 
twenty-five leagues from Ocosingo, in the same latitude, and — 
in the direct course of the river Legartos. Domes and mina- — 
rets were apparent, in such a state of preservation as precluded — 
the idea of the place being deserted; and thus stimulated by — 
what they had seen, the intrepid travellers determined on a 
exploring the plain below, but the descent of the sierra on — 
that side was an entire impossibility. It was therefore agreed — 
that they should return the way they had come to the bottom ~ 
of the ravine, thence trace its north-east course to a large 
village they had seen on the banks of the Legato (subse- 
quently discovered to be named Aguamasinta), where Messrs. — 
Huertis and Hammond were to halt whilst Velasquez and the ~ 


guides returned to Quezaltenango for surplus arms and am- 


munition, and to recruit a band of Indians to accompany them. 


Velasquez did return to Quezaltenango, and fulfilled his mis- 
sion, leaving there most of the people who had accompanied _ 


him on his first trip; and the fact of his rejoining Huertis and — 


Hammond at Aguamasinta in the beginning of the following 


July is also on record. Thenceforward, with the exception 
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of the verbatim account of Velasquez, the Spaniard, without 
notes or observations, and with no personal corroboration (for 
no other member of the adventurous band returned), all is a 
confused and irregular account of their proceedings, almost too 
marvellous for belief but for the living evidence of the two 
Aztec Lilliputians, whom Velasquez was found in possession of 


~ at San Salvador during the following February. His account 


briefly is, that they had penetrated to this city in the wilderness, 
which was of vast proportions, with heavy walls, battlements, 


- and a moat throughout its circumference, full of temples, 
_ gigantic statues, and all the paraphernalia of paganism; where 


the people still retained the worship of the sun as a deity ; 
where the habits, customs, sovereignity, and primitive sim- 
plicity of the Peruvians in the days of Pizzaro, combined with 
Assyrian magnificence and civilization, still existed intact, and 
without alloy from the outer world; and where the hereditary 
priesthood of Kaana were kept isolated from the other inhabi. 
tants, reserved for the purposes of paganism, its rites, and-its 
ceremonies, with the same religious reverence as in the days 
of the Egyptian rule ; where the people were bound to remain, 
neither seeking nor permitting any intercourse with the white 
race, to which, on the one side, the lofty and impracticable 


_ sierra presented an apparently insurmountable obstacle, whilst, 


on the other, desert plains and leviathan forests completely 


shut out the civilized world; a city where straggling white 


men had previously penetrated, but whence no white man 
had ever returned, the choice of death or remaining being the 
only alternative. But asthe truth of his narrative concerning 


_ this pagan city of Iximaya, with its exact locality and exist- 


ence, will be determined by the United-States’ survey, now in 


course of formation, the question will be soon set at rest. 


Mean time it is certain that neither Hammond nor Huertis 
_ returned: the former, Velasquez says, died from a spear 
~ wound received in the first skirmish with the native band set 


_ to guard against intrusion on their domains ; and the latter, it 


5 is evident, was sacrificed after taking upon himself moral 


is 


‘ 
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obligations to remain, and then attempting to escape. 
“ Velasquez was more fortunate and more politic, for, after 
Biulling his captors into a state of security, he not only escaped 


2. 
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himself, but brought with him two of the children of the — 
Kaana priesthood. | 

“‘ His description of this extraordinary race of beings is sim- 
ply this:—That, forbidden by sacred laws from marrying any 
but those of their own caste, they had here, in the course of — 
centuries, dwindled down to a few individuals, who, though a 


diminutive in stature, are held in great veneration by the — 


Iximayan community as living types of an antique race of — 
priesthood nearly extinct, who had accompanied the first — 
migration of the people from the Assyrian plains.”—Liverpool 
Mercury, June 21, 1853. me 

The statement of Pedro Velasquez is unverified, and there. 
fore must share the fate of all unverified marvellous statements. — 
_ We are in the position, then, of having two remarkable chil- 4 
dren, with peculiar physiognomies, and those, as I have said, — 
are similar to the bas-reliefs at Palenque, which have been — 
figured by both Stephens and Del Rio in their respective works. 

Now the Aztec authorities refer those architectural ruins to — 
the Toltecs. If they were erected by the Toltecs they were ~ 
built long before the Aztec adventurers arrived in Anahuac: ~ 
The sculptured bas-reliefs, therefore, cannot represent Aztecs, F 
most probably they represent Toltecs. The children in head — 
and face, are like these bas-reliefs, and therefore are like, so _ 
far as physiognomy is concerned, the Toltecs ;—I say, only so | 
far as physiognomy is concerned, because the bas-reliefs — 
represent a fine-grown race of men. 

‘Professor Owen will now, at the request of our President, — 
describe the physical characters of the so-called Aztec chil- — 
dren. 


Agreeably with the suggestions of the President, I have 
availed myself of the opportunity kindly afforded me by Mr. — 
J. M. Morris, the guardian of the two so-called Aztec chil- — 
dren, to make a more detailed examination of them than could — 
be carried out amidst the number of interested spectators who _ 
enjoyed the opportunity of seeing those children at the Pre- — 
sident’s residence on their first arrival in London, June 1853. 

I went to Mr. Morris’s lodgings early on the morning of the — 
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30th June, before the children were out of bed, and found them 
in the same good health and spirits as they exhibited the pre- 
vious day. They were romping with each other, playing at hide 
and seek under the bedclothes, &c., like any other children. 
As an instance of their memory, the elder one, the boy 
Maximo, indicated his recognition of me by opening his 


_ mouth, and pulling down his under lip to shew his teeth, 


One 
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which I had cursorily looked at-the previous day. Thus 
invited, I began the examination with the dentition of the 
boy. 

He has twelve teeth in place in the upper jaw, and eight 
teeth in place in the lower jaw. ‘The upper teeth consist of 
the permanent incisors, 4; the deciduous canine, 2; the 
bicuspids, 4, and the first true molar, 2: the lower teeth con- 
sist of the permanent incisors, 4; the canine, 2, and the first 
true molar, 2. The latter tooth is separated from the canine 
by an interval, from which the two deciduous molars have 
been shed, and their successors, the bicuspids, have not yet 
come into place. The dentition of the upper jaw is, there- 
fore, more advanced in respect to the bicuspids, and the same 
circumstance is illustrated by the specimen figured by Hunter 
in his work “ On the Teeth ” (pl. xi. fig. 2), which he describes | 
as “ the teeth from one side of both jaws ofa youth about 
eleven or twelve years old.” In this specimen, as in Maximo, 
the deciduous incisors and canines have been shed, and the 
permanent ones are in place, although the fang of the canine 
is incomplete. The first upper bicuspid has succeeded the 
first deciduous molar, but both first amd second deciduous 


molars are retained in the lower jaw, and the second deci-. 


duous molar is retained in the upper jaw. 

The dentition of Maximo shews, therefore, in some respects, 
a more advanced state than that -ascribed by Hunter to the 
boy of about eleven or twelve years; but the average age at 


‘which the bicuspids are now acquired in English children is 


between ten and eleven years. The dentition of Maximo, by 


the acquisition of the second bicuspids in the upper jaw, and 
the shedding of both deciduous molars in the lower Jaw, is 


more advanced than in the case cited from Hunter; and, 
I 


7 
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supposing that case to represent the average dentition ofa 
child of eleven years of age, the dentition of Maximo may be 
set down as that of the child of twelve years. 

Dr. Warren, of Boston, has fortunately recorded the result 
of his examination of the dentition of the two children in 
question, in the twentieth volume of the “ American Journal 
of Medical Science,” published in 1851, the examination — 
having apparently been made at the City of Boston, United — 
States, in the same year. 

At that time the boy Maximo had nine teeth in the upper ~ 
jaw and eight in the lower jaw. The upper teeth are stated — 
to consist of the deciduous lateral incisor of each side, 2; 
the (most probably) deciduous canine, 2; one of the left and 
the two right deciduous molars, and the first permanent — 
molar. The lower teeth consisted of the permanent mid- — 
incisors, 2; the lateral incisors, 2; one deciduous molar on ~ 
each side, 2; and the first true molar, 2. It is added, that — 
“on the left side of the lower jaw, in the place of the cuspi- — 


datus, is a large worn tooth, similar to a molar of the first set: q 


there is no corresponding tooth on the other side, the cuspi- 
datus being wanting, and the first milk-molar coming next to ~ 
the lateral incisor.”—(Tom. cit. p. 7.) ) 

Whence Dr. Warren draws the inference that the boy — 
Maximo was, at that period (1851), “between six and seven — 
years of age;” and this accords with my experience of the — 
average age of children exhibiting the state of dentition above — 
described, viz. the incisors in course of change; the perma- ~ 
nent mid-ones below having risen into place; the deciduous 
canines and molars retained, and the first permanent molar — 
(m 1) in place. 3 

Since 1851, therefore, the following changes of dentition — 
have occurred :—All the permanent incisors have come into — 
place, and the deciduous ones have been shed; the canines — 
are in place in both jaws; the upper ones are of the deci- 
duous set, and are small and discoloured, but the lower ones a 
appear to be of the permanent series. All the deciduous — 
molars have been shed, and those above have been succeeded a 
by the bicuspids, but those teeth have not come into place in 
the lower jaw: the first true molars remain, and the summit a 
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of the second true molars are beginning to pierce the gum. 
On Dr. Warren’s conclusion that the boy Maximo was seven 
years of age in July 1851, he would now be nine; and, giving 
a full allowance to the range of variety in the change of the 
dentition, and the acquisition of the permanent teeth, we can- 
not suppose the boy to have been much more than eight 
years old in 1851, or now (1853) to be more than between 
ten and eleven years of age. 

With regard to the dentition of the girl Bartola. She has 
now (July 1853) twelve teeth in place in the upper jaw, and 
eleven teeth in the lower jaw. 

The twelve teeth above are, on each side, the permanent 
mid-incisor, 2, and the deciduous lateral incisor, 2; the deci- 
duous canine, 2; the two deciduous molars, 4, and the first 
permanent true molar, 2. 

The eleven teeth below are—the left permanent mid-incisor, 
1; the right deciduous mid-incisor,1 ; and the left deciduous 
lateral incisors, 2; the deciduous canine, 2; the two deci- 
duous molars, 4; and the first permanent true molar, 2. This 
latter tooth has only recently cut the gum, and is not yet in 
its full place in either jaw. 

John Hunter has figured a nearly analogous stage of den- 
tition in his work “ On the Teeth ” (pl. ix. fig. 1.), as belonging 
to a child about eight or nine years of age: the deciduous in- 
cisors and canines are “shed, and their successors rising in 
new sockets,” and “the first adult grinder was ready to cut 
the gum.” 

At the present day the average period of the acquisition 
and coming into place of the first adult grinder, or permanent 
molar, is the seventh year. 

In 1851, Dr. Warren, of Boston, United States, describes 
the dentition of Bartola as—“ Teeth, ten in each jaw, deci- 
duous normal, all perfectly sound and white” (loc. cit. p. 7) ; 
whence he deduces her age as being “ from four to six years.” 
Since that time, therefore, the girl Bartola has acquired seven 
teeth, three in exchange for the same number shed, viz. the 
two upper and one lower mid-incisors, and four in addi- 
tion to the series of twenty, viz. the first true molar on each 
side of both jaws; and, as above stated, she has shed three of 
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the deciduous series, viz. the two upper mid-incisors, and the 
left lower one. This amount of change tallies with the ordi- 
nary rate at which the dental system is developed in normal 
children, and adds to the probability of the age being rightly 
indicated by the actual state of the dentition. The fully- 
acquired milk-series of twenty teeth may be found, as Dr, 
Warren has stated, in children of from four to six years. If 
we take the former as being the age of Bartola in July 1851, 
she is now six years; if the latter, she is now eight years: 
her present dentition accords best with that of a normal Euro- 
pean child of seven years of age. | 

The complexion of both children is alike, viz. olive, some- 
what deeper in the face and exposed parts of the extremities 
than on the rest of the body; whence I infer that they have 
been habitually clothed from birth, and have not gone naked 
during the earlier years of their existence. I could not de- — 
tect, under any light, or in any part of the outer surface of — 
the body, a trace of the reddish or yellow rete-mucosum cha- ~ 
racteristic of the present Indian races. . 

In like manner the hair of the children, although black, is 
not straight, coarse, or lanky, as in most of the existing Indian 
aborigines of America, but is smooth, and, in the girl, of a a 
silky lustre, and is disposed in graceful curls like the hair in 
most southern Europeans, and their descendants, now coloni- 
zing Central and South America. So general is the lanky, — 
straight, or slightly wavy condition of the hair a character of — 
the known American Indians, from the Esquimaux of the — 
northern to the Fuegians at the southern éxtremity of the — 
New World, that on first viewing the children in question — 
as affirmed to be of the Aztec race, I supposed the hair to _ 
have been artificially curled ; but having had the opportunity ' 4 
of examining them before they had quitted their bed in the 
morning, I satisfied myself that the close wavy curls werethe — 
natural disposition of their hair, the longest locks being about 
eight inches. E. 

The hair rises in front at about an inch distant from the root a 
of the nose in the boy, and rather closer to it in the girl, and a 
densely covers their contracted cranium. A short downy kindof — 
hair grows from the skin of this scanty forehead, within a short __ 
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distance of the orbit, say three lines from the mid-ends of the 
eyebrows, and almost close to the outer ends; and the same 
kind of hair is continued from the skin in front of the ear in 
both, but more conspicuously in the girl. The eye-brows are 
black, narrow, and neatly defined: the eyelashes are long, 
Some black hairs grow from the inside of the nostrils. There 
are no hairs on the axilla or on the pubis of the children. In 
the boy the testes have descended into the scrotum, and are 
small; the penis is well formed ; the prepuce entire, with the 
frenum in the usual place. A slight erection ensued on 
making this examination, and other gestures in playing with 
the girl seemed to indicate a precocious dawning of the vene- 
real appetite. The length of the penis, when distended, was 
two inches. 

The external organs of generation in the girl were equally 
normal, and accorded with the condition of the same parts in 
a child of seven years: the clitoris was somewhat larger than 
in most children of that age: the mamme were undeveloped, 
and the bosom was flat: the umbilicus was sunken. 

The eyes are large, prominent, dark, and lustrous, in both 
children, like those in the south Italian or Spanish physio- 
gnomy. The ears are of moderate size, and well shaped, with © 
a small but distinct lobe, and so placed that the meatus is in 
a line with the opening of the eyelids. The nose, in both 
children, is also well formed, is large and prominent: in pro- 
file it is most arched in the boy: the ale are rather short, 
exposing more of the aperture of the nostril than is common 
in European children. 

In both children the forehead is slightly prominent along 
the middle line, but sinks above the superorbital ridges, 
which accordingly are prominent; but there are no superci- 
liary prominences indicative of frontal sinuses. A  slightly- 
raised and narrow tract of the cranial walls may be traced ex- 
tending backward, with a curve convex towards the sagittal 


suture, from the external angle of the frontal bone above the 


squamous suture to a rather more elevated occipital- ridge. 


_The super-occipital is feebly developed, and inclines from the 


insertion of the nuchal muscles, from below and behind, up- 
wards and forwards, 


‘ 
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The chief and most striking characteristic of both children 
is due to the abnormal arrest of development of the brain and 
brain-case, which gives them the character of hemi-cephalous 
monsters. I took the following admeasurements of the 
cranium :— 


BOY GIRL ENG. BOY 
MAXIMO.  BARTOLA. AGED 11. 
In. Lines. In, Lines. In. Lines. 


Circumference ; ‘ ; WAS’ SSeS AS ek Ser 
Antero-posterior diameter heed ate aaa 
Transverse diameter (taken imme- 

diately above the ears) : ey Os, ee Or LO 
From one meatus auditorius to ae 

other around the forehead Re 4 Ge OR heen 
From one meatus auditorius to the 

other over the vertex . ; Co Ree 
From one meatus auditorius to ne 

other round the occiput Cbs shad) Lent St caren ED 


From the root of the nose to the 
occipital spine, following the curve 


of the cranium . < SAo7 LO} tate mee 
From the auditory meatus to the 

mid-incisor . : : Srivnee G 
Length of nose : , : 2 9 


In both children the upper jaw seems to be unusually promi- 
nent, especially in the boy; but this arises less from an actual pro- 
gnathic structure—the incisors and upper alveoli being nearly — 
vertical—than from the feeble development of the lower jaw, — 
and the receding chin. ‘The jaw usually drops in the boy, — 
leaving the mouth open and exposing the teeth: the girl — 
having a somewhat larger proportional cranium and a firmer — 
character of mouth, presents a less idiotic physiognomy. But — 
the countenances of both children brighten up with an aspect 
of intelligence when any thing strange and pleasing attracts 


their attention. 


The trunk and limbs are well proportioned in both, and it 
is only in the boy that any deviations from the normal struc- — 
ture “present themselves. The instances of this are as fol- 
lows :—The forearm cannot be brought into a straight line 
with the humerus, but is permanently maintained ina slightly- 
bent position, and generally in a state of semipronation; but 
the movements of pronation and supination are free. The little - 
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finger extends only a little beyond the proximal phalanx of 
the ring-finger; and, if the second as well as the ungual pha- 
lanx be present, they are anchylosed, and the natural ruge 
indicative of the joint in the other fingers are wanting. 


The following are admeasurements :— 
BOY GIRL 
MAXIMO. BARTOLA. 
In. Lines. In. Lines. 


Height, from the sole to the vertex : . 84 6 . 30 9 
Length of spinal column . : Ser ory. 2 see tO ete Le 
AY humerus 7.-0 6 6 
A ulna . 5 9 5 3 
os hand 4 0 4 2 
Breadth of ditto 2 3 2 0 
Length of thumb 1 0 lea 
3 mid-finger . 2 0 PASS 
», little finger 0 11 1 3 
Length of femur 9° 3 8 6 
re tibia 8 7 7 0 
A foot : : : HD e0 4 7 
Circumference of chest under axille SON Onc okD ust, 
te % pelvis . : ; radi WY eat 8 1 WA 
Weight . ; ; : : : : . 23 1b. 21% lb. 


The great toe is well developed and the foot well formed, 
in both. 

They stand and walk erect; and in all the essential charac- 
ters derived from the dentition and the structure of the upper 
and lower limbs they are strictly human, and make no nearer 
approach to the brute than other well-formed individuals of 
the genus homo. 3 

Some peculiarities of posture and gait might be expected, 
and appear to depend upon the abnormal preponderance of 
the facial over the cranial part of the head: thus the head, 
more particularly in the boy, is thrown more forwards than 
usual when he advances, and this is associated, as was re- 
marked by Dr. Warren, with a slight stoop of the shoulders 
and a bending of the knees. The usual mode of sitting, in 
both children, is also peculiar, and akin to the cross-legged 
attitude of the Turks, They shew quick perceptive powers, 
some curiosity, much imitativeness, and a certain degree of 
memory: they seem readily to acquire short words, as the 
signs of those things or persons that please or excite them ; 
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but they are unable to combine them to form the most simple 
propositions; and their usually dumb interchange of playful 
familiarities with each other, and their lack of language, ac- 
cord with the restricted development of the cerebral organ. 
The chief peculiarity of these children, and that which con- 
stitutes their attractiveness, from its strangeness, is, the com- 


bination of an abnormal restriction of general growth, anda 


more special arrest of development of the brain and cranium, 
with their deep olive complexion, and fine features in regard 
to the eyes and nose. 

If I had had to form an opinion of their race and nature, 
independently of any previous information as to their parent- 
age and place of birth, I should, from the physical characters 
above described, have concluded them to be of southern Eu- 
ropean parents, or the children of descendants of south 
Kuropeans settled in tropical or warm latitudes of Asia or 
America. I believe them to be instances of exceptional arrest 
of development, not representatives of any peculiar human 
race. 

As to documentary or extraneous information of the birth- 
place and parentage of these malformed children, we have to 
choose from conflicting evidence, afforded by Mexicans of 
Spanish origin. | 

According to a printed document, extracted from the “ Liver- 
pool Mercury” of June 21st, 1853, Pedro Velasquez, of San 
Salvador, Mexico, states that he brought them from the 
Kaanat of Iximaya, an ancient city in Central America, 
inhabited by a remnant of the aboriginal Aztec population, 
and that they were the children of the Kaana priesthood, 
which he describes as being forbidden by sacred laws from 
marrying any but those of their own caste, which had dwindled 
down to a few individuals, who, though diminutive in stature, 
are held in great veneration by the Iximayan community. 
M. Velasquez affirms that he was accompanied in his excursion 
to this isolated city by two American gentlemen, Messrs. 
Hammond and Huertis; that both these gentlemen were slain 
by the Kaana Aztecs, whilst he himself, more fortunate, suc- 
ceeded in lulling his captors into a state of security, and not 
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only escaped himself, but brought with him these two children 
of the much-venerated sacerdotal race. 


On the other hand, according to the “ Philadelphia Bulletin ” 


of July 13th, 1852, two Mexicans of Spanish origin, natives 


of San Salvador, Mexico, deposed as follows—the one, 
named Innocente Burgos, that he himself was the father of 


the two children in question, of whom one, the boy, was then 
eight years, the other, the girl, six years of age. Ramonda 


Sylva, also a native of San Salvador, testified to the truth of 


_ Burgos’s deposition. 


In conclusion, I may remark that the cranium does not 
shew any sign of artificial compression in either child; and 
that the figures from ancient Mexican hieroglyphics, copied 
by Humboldt, Martin, and other ethnologists, bear but a 


superficial resemblance to the children in question, whose 
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abnormally-arrested cranial development accords with the 
artificially-flattened or compressed heads of those ancient 
American people. 

The skull which offers the nearest approach to the peculiar 
form exhibited by the so-called Aztecs, is that of the idiot 
preserved in the museum of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
of which I subjoin an engraving, with an outline of the face. 


- RicHARD OWEN, F.R.S., 
Hunierian Professor in the 
July Sth, 1853. Royal College of Surgeons. 
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Tuurspay, September 8, 1853. 


On Iceland, its Inhabitants and Language. By Joun Hoaa, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S., L.S., R.G.S., &c., Foreign Secretary of 
the Royal Society of Literature. 


The author commenced this paper by observing, that the 
large volcanic land on the western boundary of Europe, sur- 
rounded by the North Atlantic Ocean, and partly within the 
Arctic Circle, is only known in England under the inhospitable 


name of Iceland. The like inhospitable name of ‘U/tima 


Thule’ having been by some geographers assigned to it, he 
shewed that there was no reasonable foundation for such an 
opinion. Mr. Hogg said, if what Solinus stated was correct, 
viz. ‘that Thule was five days’ sail from Orkney,” he conceived 
that one of the Feroe Isles would better correspond: but, on 
the other hand, Tacitus, in his account of the circumnaviga- 
tion of Britain, writes, that the Orkneys were then discovered, 
and “from thence Thule was visible ;’—consequently Main- 
land, the chief of the Shetland Isles, which is quite mountain- 
ous, would very probably be the land there discernible. No 
Roman remains have been found in Iceland; but if that 
nation had extended its conquests to its desolate shores, they 
would doubtless have continued their explorations to Green- 
land and the northern coasts of America. Such however was 
not the case. And since the island itself, as far as is yet known, 
is altogther volcanic, it may not have been in existence at that 
early period; but, like the ancient Isle of Thera (hodié San- 
torin), or that modern one lately called ‘‘ Graham Islet,” in 
the Mediterranean, it may have sprung up through volcanic 
agency, subsequently to the time of the Roman Empire. His- 


tory does not state when Iceland was first discovered, and 


nothing certain is known of it till the ninth century of our era ; 
though from the Icelandic Annals it would seem that it had 
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been before then temporarily inhabited, perhaps, as some have — 
asserted, by the Irish. a 

The author briefly gave a description of the settlement there _ 
by the Norwegians, or Nordmenn of Scandinavia. He then — 
more fully pointed out its geographical position, and compared 
its form and extent with those of Ireland, observing that if 
the latter island could be moved so as to bring its present east 
side with the point called ‘“ Wicklow Head,” due south, the | 
general appearance of Ireland and Iceland would better agree. g 
He shewed that both islands possess many fine bays, inlets, — 
or fiords, and havens; also many rivers, lakes, and tracts of 4 
bog or marsh. Iceland is, however, very much less fertile, and _ 
is more covered with lofty mountains, which attain to between 
6000 and 6500 feet in height. Those termed in Icelandic ~ 
Jékulls, i.e. ‘ice mounts,’ occupy the central parts of the — 
island, and run outto the N.W. and N.E. From their melted — 
snows and glaciers the Geysers and other intermittent hot- — 
springs are principally supplied. 4 

Mr. Hogg then compared the population of the two islands, E 
and noted, that although Ireland had been, during some years — 
previous to the census in 1851, reduced about 20 per cent., — 
by emigration and other causes, still it numbered rather fewer — 
than 6,661,840 souls, and the city of Dublin itself estimated q 
somewhat above 258,300; whereas Iceland, once possessing 4 
100,000 inhabitants, now reckoned only 48,000 over its whole 4 
superficies, and the entire population of its capital, Reikjavik, — 
does not exceed 500. 7 7 

This comparative account sadly exhibited the deserted state — 
of a country very similar to Ireland in its natural dimensions. 
The interior or central parts of Iceland are not inhabited, and _ 
are but little known to the traveller. 4 

The author, after describing the general aspect of the q 
island, and its total want of trees, added a brief description of — 
Mount Heela, and its three somewhat conical summits. As — 
the poets of Grecian antiquity had dedicated one of the — 
tops of the Bifid Parnassus to Apollo, and the second to Bac- 
chus, so he conceived the Skalds or Bards of Iceland ought to g 
have assigned the first summit of the Trifid Hecla to Odin, the 
second to Frea (Friga), and the third to Thor. | 
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According to the recent survey and measurement of Prof. 
Bjorn Gunnlaugsson, the altitude of the highest top of Hecla 
is 4961 Danish feet, or somewhat above 5100 English feet. A 
brief description by a late traveller of the view from one of 
its summits was given. 

The author alluded to the wonderful Geysers, and other 
boiling springs, which, after certain intervals, spout jets of 
water and steam high into the air, and proved that some of 
them had existed for at least six centuries and a half. 

Then followed an account of the climate in summer and 
winter; the aurora borealis, and other meteorological phzeno- 
mena; also of the continuance in June and July of sunshine 
during the night, and of the want of it in the day through the 
corresponding period in December and January. 

An enumeration of some of the chief volcanic products and 
minerals was made; and the poverty of vegetation, the few 


wild animals, and those which are domesticated, were noticed. 
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Next, concerning the ethnology of the Icelanders. These 
were characterized asa plain, but well-made, not very robust 
race, of good height, with reddish hair and blue eyes. They 
are short-lived, content, and moral, although much addicted to 
drinking. ‘They are naturally lazy, phlegmatic, and not very 
hospitable. Professing Lutheran tenets, they are religious, 
fond of their native land, and well educated. Crimes are very 
rare. Owing to the severity of the climate, they are warmly 


clad, both sexes wearing old-fashioned garments of a coarse 
dark cloth, Wadmal. The houses, or rather huts, of the lower 


class are low and miserable, and, from the scarcity of timber, 
are mostly built of lava. They are very filthy and want fresh 
air, Fuel is scarce; peat, as well as the remains of fish and 
birds, are its substitutes. 

Their diet consists of salt fish, fermented milk, rancid but- 


_ ter; also train-oil is much esteemed. Salted mutton is.used, 
and fresh fish in summer Wheaten bread is scarcely ever to 
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be had; sometimes barley-cakes are eaten, but the usual bread 
of the peasantry is made from the poor flour of the Iceland 
Lichen (Cetraria Islandica). 

In summer, travelling is effected on horses; in winter in 
sledges, which are the only carriages known. 
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The occupations of the Icelanders are chiefly breeding 
horses, cattle, and sheep; fishing for cod and seals, and in 
certain rivers for salmon; salting and drying fish and mutton. 
Much attention is given to the care of Eider ducks, their down 
being a most valuable export. Little is done in commerce as 
yet, except by the Danish merchants. ‘The other principal — 
exports are dried salt fish, fish roe, pickled mutton, skins, fur, yl 
wool, feathers, train-oil, and tallow. Brandy and salt, with | 
most of the other necessaries of life, are imported; so are ma- 
nufactured goods. ; 

Nearly all the lower classes can read and write, and in every 
hut is found the Bible. During their long winter the Ice- — 
landers spend much time in reading, at which season both — 
sexes knit and weave. Small plots of ground are here and — 
there cultivated for gardens, in which some common vegeta- — 
bles are with difficulty grown; there are no corn-fields, only — 
meadows and pastures in the valleys adjoining upon lakes — 
and streams. 4 

The Icelanders have several diseases, which are very fatal,* — 
and vast numbers of the children die when infants. q 

Mr. Hogg made mention of the Icelandic language, which — 
is the original Norwegian, or Norse, scarcely at all altered by — 
length of time, or contact with other nations. It belongs to — 
the Scandinavian branch of the great Teutonic family of many — 
ethnologists ; or, according to Jacob Grimm, it forms a dia- — 
lect of his fourth division of the Germanic language. The ~ 
author is more inclined to esteem it, with Rask and later 4 
authorities, a sister language, rather than a mere cognate dia- _ 
lect of the German. It is characterized by the absence of — 
aspirates and gutturals, and thus possesses a softer sound and — 
pronunciation. i 

This dialect of the Scandinavian remained unchanged, 
whilst that of the Danes having altered much, it could no 
longer be termed Donsk Tunga, ‘ Danish tongue,’ as the lan- — 
guage which prevailed throughout the north and in Iceland _ 





* Dr. Latham observed (after the paper was read), that, according to = 
Dr. Schleisner, the temperature of the blood of the Icelander is sensibly K 
higher than that of any other European. = 
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was at first called. It then came under the appellation of 
Norrzena Tunga, the ‘ Northern tongue,’ or Norse, that after- 
wards designated more especially the Norwegian dialect. The 
latter continued the same for a long time, while that of Sweden 
soon altered. In the ninth century the Norwegian colonists 
took into Iceland their language, where it continued in its 


purity for ages. But the ancient dialect in Norway at length 


experienced a great alteration in consequence of the union of 
the country with Denmark, and thus Norwegian and Danish 
soon assimilated and became the same. 

Consequently, the original Norwegian, which still ceranes 
to be used in Iceland, obtained a new and more fit title, viz. 
Islenzka Tunga, the ‘Icelandic tongue.’ Indeed, this iden- 
tical language is now so little altered, that the lower class of 
Icelanders still read and understand the Sagas and ancient 
Eddaic poems. 

The author said, “ want of time forbade him from adding 
any particulars concerning the structure or grammatical pecu- 
liarities of the Islenzka Tunga:” he therefore concluded by 
giving some examples of Icelandic words, for the purpose of 
shewing how similar they are to the corresponding vulgar 
words still spoken by our common people in this part of the 
north of England. These had most likely been introduced 


_ by the Nordmenn—or Northmen of Scandinavia under the 


general term of Danes—when they spoke the same original 
Norwegian as the Icelanders do, during their invasions in the 
ninth and tenth centuries of this portion of Northumbria. 
According to Adelung (Mithridates, vol. ii. p. 305), Von 
Troil, in his ‘ Letters from Iceland,’ has reckoned four princi- 


. pal dialects (hauptmundarten) of the Icelandic. ‘These, how- 
ever, the author apprehended, only present very slight diffe- 


rences, except in the sea-ports where many Danish words are 
used, inasmuch as the same pronunciaton prevails throughout 


- the island, and is found to be, even among the lower class, 


nearly identical. 


BEER das gE. 


Mr. Hogg illustrated his observations by pointing out the 


localities mentioned on two recent and beautiful maps of Ice- 


land from the collection of Icelandic maps in the possession 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London. These are 


+ 
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entitled “ Uppdrattr Islands,” and were executed under the 
direction of Mr. O. N. Olsen from the measurements of Mr. 
Bjorn Gunnlaugsson, Professor of Mathematics at the College 
of Bessastadt in Iceland. They were published in 1844 and 
1849 by the Islenzka Békmentafélag, or Icelandic Literary 
Society at Copenhagen. 


Manners and Customs of the Yacoutes. By Prince Ern. Ga- 
LITZIN, Corresponding Member of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. Translated and communicated by Dr. 
Norton SHaw. q 
The Yacoutes among themselves are known by the name of _ 

Sokha. It is believed that they are of Tartar origin, which — 

fact is confirmed by the similarity of the tongues, as wellas — 

by a great number of usages common botli to the Yacoutes and — 
to the Tartars. They live partly in that region of Siberia, the — 
centre of which is the town of Yacoutsk, and partly also in the — 
different districts of the Yeniseisk’s government. Their sta- — 
ture is middling, their complexion swarthy, and their hair ~ 
black. : 
As wealth among the Yacoutes consists in numerous¢locks, — 
from this circumstance it follows that they take care to live ~ 
dispersed in small groups of two or three yourtes, so as to ~ 
have at hand sufficient pasturages. A certain number of these — 
little villages form a notchlegh, administered by a kniazetz or — 
small prince. Several notchleghi compose an oulouse, which is — 
governed..by a golova:: these different functions are elective. — 

The inhabitants of a notchlegh call themselves tjonobout, or of 

the same kind. When they make an election, each elector | 

deposits his vote in a box divided in as many compartments as 
there are candidates; then the votes are counted, and the © 


candidate who has obtained the largest number is proclaimed. 


Besides, it is always in the power of the governed to depose __ 


the chief with whom they are dissatisfied, in order to proceed 


to a new election. The district of Yakoutsk contains six & 
oulouses, with a population ofabout 40,000: there are, besides, = 
about 30,000 Yacoutes settled in the government of Yeninseisk gz 
and in other parts of Siberia. a 
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Their little boats, made with the birch-tree’s bark, called 
vétochki, are constructed with much skill: the seams, after 
having been laid on with tar, become waterproof. Besides 
this, they make use of a kind of canoe, made with the trunk of 
atree. In the building of it they begin by making on one 
side of the trunk a longitudinal eleft, which does not quite 
extend itself to the extremities; this cleft is next widened 
gradually by means of wedges larger and larger, so as to make 
a sloping opening, which, when wide enough, forms the in- 
terior of the small craft. In order to render it more spacious, 
sometimes they add side-planks at the upper part. 

The winter’s yourtes of the Yacoutes have the form of trun- 
cated pyramids. They are square. To construct them, they 
make use of poles fixed in the ground in an inclined position, 
and they spread on them a mixture of dung and soil. The 


roof is flat, and made with planks of birch-tree’s bark, which 


_ possesses the property of being almost inaccessible to rotten- 


ness. Seldom any floor is to be found. The hearth, or 
tchouval, occupies the centre: above there is a chimney made 
with planking laid on with clay. This dwelling, however 
light be its construction, is sufficiently warm to be able to live 
in it in the winter season; besides, it offers the advantage of 
being constantly ventilated by means of the hearth, which 
being always lighted, purifies the air. During the summer 
months the Yacoutes construct for their use temporary yourtes 
without hearth in the localities to which they remove in the 
hay-harvest season. There is a Yacoute among the wealthy of 


_ the country who possesses as many as 1000 horses. However, 


being impossible to gather a sufficient quantity of hay for 


. feeding all of them, the owner feeds only a certain number of 


them, the others wander about and get grass and moss by 


_ removing the snow with their forehoofs. 


The tail forms an indispensable part of the costume of the 


- Yacoutes; both men and women wear it so long, that in order 


to support it they tie it behind round the waist. The summer 


costume of the men consists of a kaftan (a Turkish vest) 
descending to the knees, made with China tissue or with cloth, 
lined all round with some stuff of a showy colour. For their 


y feet they have boots with a soft sole. The Sarama is a kind 
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of buskin made with horse-hide, which is waterproof. Trow- 
sers of reindeer-skin, a cap, and gloves which only have the 
thumb, complete their garment. This costume is common to 


both sexes. In winter, for the simple kaftan, they substitute 


a furred dress. They wear also torbases, or furred boots, 
having the hair outside. During this severe weather the tra- 
veller puts on a large riding-coat, called sanatak, made with 
reindeer-skin, having equally the hair outside: he applies 
upon his forehead, cheeks, and ears, pieces of fur made on 
purpose, and surrounds his knees with sowtowvi, or bands. 
The furred robe which the women wear in winter is called 
parka: it is made.with reindeer-skin, and has the form ofa 
long shirt. The sleeves and the collar are trimmed with furs 
of the finest quality. The dress of the wealthy Yacoutes is 
often very expensive. 

The Yacoutes are kind and officious: hospitality towards 
strangers is one of their virtues. At the same time they are 
suspicious, mistrustful, and timid. When occasion requires 
it, they are extremely sober, and a little sora, or sour butter, 
suffices for their nourishment; but as soon as necessity has 


ceased to compel them, they become such gluttons as to render 4 


it difficult to give an idea how far their gluttony goes. A 
Yacoute is capable of devouring an extraordinary quantity of — 
meat, but cares little about its quality or its freshness. The — 
entrails of the animals and the ox’s hide are aliments which 
do not cause him any disgust. ‘To eat a fresh ox-hide, they 
are satisfied with putting it for a little while under hot ashes in 
order to make the hair fall off. Fat in a liquid state is one of — 
their most exquisite dainties: they feed upon it without mea- _ 


sure. Among them the faculty of being able to eat much is ~ 


considered as a kind of merit fit to draw upon them respect. 
It is not uncommon to hear them say, when they praise some 


one of their people, “ Outié asatchi khisi!” namely, “That man 


there eats well !” % 

The chamans, or sorcerers, continue to exert a great influence _ 
on this credulous people. They feign to entertain relations 
with the souls of the dead, and by this means often extort 
from the relatives of the dead, with the pretence of obeying an 
injunction come from the other world, furs, and even cattle. 
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It is well known that these jugglers give themselves up to the 


practice of gross sorcery. 


The Yacoutes have for the bear a kind of superstitious fear : 
they believe that in this animal the spirit survives the body. 
In spite of this, they do not scruple to shoot a bear and to eat 
its flesh, but it is by observing certain forms which they sup- 
pose have the power to turn aside the witchcraft. Imagine 
some Yacoutes travelling, and in crossing a forest that they 
should meet a bear. All begin by taking off their caps, la- 
vishing upon him many salutations, and calling him by the 
name of totone (lord), of worthy old man, of good father, and 
so on. In the mean time they beseech him, in the most 
humble terms, to allow them to continue their journey, assur- 
ing him, that instead of forming any bad design against his 
lordship, on the contrary, they entertain the greatest respect 


for him. But whilst addressing these fine words to the ani- 


mal, our cunning Yacoutes go forward, choose a tree suitably 
situated, in order to be safe from behind, and then shoot the 
animal dead. ‘This first point settled, they make haste to 
skin it; and having cut it into pieces without breaking the 
bones, which they put aside (it will soon be seen for what 
reason), they cook the said pieces. During the preparations, 
a man of the same party has taken care to knead, with clay 
lightly moistened, a little statue representing Boénai, the 
Great Spirit. The meat being cooked, the caldron is raised in 
addressing a prayer to Boénai and to the spirit of the forest. 
According to the belief of the Yacoutes, each forest is placed 
under the direct influence ofa spirit. They then sit down 
round the smoking soup, and each of the guests takes care to. 
pour on the fire the first spoonful of gravy. Then the feast 
begins. While it lasts, the guests often apostrophize the 
ghost of the bear which they have thus dispatched. “ No,” 
say they, “don’t believe us capable of having perpetrated such 
amurder. Among us, poor Yacoutes, the art of making guns 
and deadly balls is unknown. They are either some Russians 
or Toungouses who have done the evil deed.” After the repast 
the bones of the animal are carefully put together, wrapped up 
with the idol in a piece of birch-tree bark, and then hung up 
toa tree. ‘ You see it well,” they go on repeating during the 
K 2 
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ceremony, “far from being murderers, it is on the contrary 
we who gather together here the bones of this bear killed by 
others.” 

Marriage is performed without any kind of ceremony. When 
a Yacoute wishes to obtain the hand of a girl, he must agree 
with the father respecting the price to be paid for her: this 
purchase-money is called the kolim. The wedding, and the 
banquet which accompanies it, take place in the house of the 
father-in-law of the bridegroom, but at the expense of the 
latter. The rejoicings are prolonged twice twenty-four hours. 
During the sourourne (banquet) they drink a quantity of kou- 
mise, a kind of fermented beverage made with mares’-milk; 
more rarely brandy distilled from corn, which is scarce and 
consequently expensive. They eat horse-flesh, beef, and 
moles, as dishes of the first course. As a second course, they 
serve on the table a dish filled with drippings. This is con- 
sidered the most refined dainty. The khamiak, which is a 
large spoon, goes all round, and each guest drinks plentifully 
of the nectar. There are some gluttons among them, who, 
after having crammed their stomach with meat, are still capa- 
ble of swallowing a hundred spoonfuls of melted fat. The 
bridegroom cannot take away his bride until the solim has 
been wholly paid for; otherwise she continues to live with her 
father.. Sometimes the debt is only discharged by instalments, 
paid at long intervals, and at each of these instalments the 
husband comes to spend a few days with his wife. 


Fripay, September 9. 


Lthnological Remarks upon some of the more remarkable Va- 
rieties of the Human Species, represented by individuals 


now in London. By R. G. Laruam, M.D. ¥ 
The Zulus.—These belong to the Caffre family. Between ; 


this Caffre family and the true Negro a broad line of demar- 
cation is often drawn. The individuals in question make this _ 


line doubtful. They are certainly intermediate both in shape 
and colour. This is the most important point in their ethno- 
logy. 
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The Earthmen.—These are Bushmen who occupy a tract of 
which the geological character supplies natural caves which 
serve for habitations. In this sense only are they Harthmen, 
as opposed to the ordinary Saab (Bushman). They are Bush- 
man-T'roglodytes, or Troglodyte-Bushmen. 

Australains.—Height, 5 feet 10 inches, and 5 feet 9 inches. 
Lower extremities inordinately thin; so much so as to shew 
that the illustrations of Dr. Prichard are no exaggeration. 
Hair somewhat more crisp and curly than is expected from 
the current descriptions. Language, Cowrarega. 

The Astecs.—No offspring of parents like themselves, nor 
yet likely to be the parents of offspring like themselves; con- 
sequently no specimens of any new race (so-called). Probably 
from the part of South America to which they are referred. 
Their likeness to certain outlines on Mexican monuments not 
accidental. This accounted for by supposing that the phy- 
sical or social conditions of the locality to which they are 
attributed favour such degenerations as they exhibit, the ten- 
dency to them being endemic. In the point nearest to their 
attributed locality, to which any notice is in print, Gage found 
the people iil-shapen and goitrous. At the same time their 
appearance is not that of the Cretins of Europe: of these they 
are the American analogues. An intermixture of Spanish (or 
other) blood, as suggested’ by good authorities, would most 
easily account for certain points (e. g. the hair) in which they 
differ from the American Indian, and approach the Spaniard, 
Jew, &c. It is doubtful, however, whether the assumption is 
necessary, at the same time it is compatible with the present 
view. The existence of Indians in a state of independence 
for one of the frontiers of Vera Paz is an actual fact. The La- 
condona Indians are in this predicament. They are also 
inaccessible. The existence of Casas Grandes in the locality 
to which the Astecs are attributed is likely. Upon the whole 
it is believed that they come from a locality where certain 
tendencies to degeneration are and have been endemic, and 
where may be some architectural remains, and some ves- 
tiges of independence,—facts which, even if adopted, by no 
means imply the truth of the so-called narrative of Velasquez, 
or the details of the history of the two children. As to the 
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name of Astec, they are only Astecs so far as they represent 
an outlying portion of the Astec empire as opposed to Spanish 
America. 


Monpay, September 11. 


On the Influence of the Invasion of the Danes and Scandina- 
vians, in Karly Times, on certain Localities in England. 
By Sir C. AnprErson, Bart. 





Having lately visited Denmark and the northern parts of yl 
Europe, the author had been much struck with the similarity _ 
pervading the Danish and English languages, and he had 
thought it might not be deemed superfluous if he ventured to — 
lay before the Meeting some of the results of his inquiries. 
The similarity he ascribed to the influence which the Danes 
possessed when they made a conquest of this island, and 
planted themselves as settlers in it. Sir Charles proceeded to 
give several examples in support of his assertion. 


On the Dialects North and: South of the Humber compared. 
By Cuares BEcKETT. 


Mr. Beckett commenced by observing that the boundaries 
of English counties were various, and often arbitrary, the 
most natural being rivers. ‘The river Humber, from its width 
and length, has always formed a most distinct boundary, not 
only between two different counties, but also between two 
classes of peasantry, differing much in many respects,—in 
origin, physiognomy, manners, conformation, and dialect. — 
Abundant evidence exists of Danish origin in the names of 4 i 
towns and villages in both counties; no less than 212 places, 
terminating in “by” in Lincolnshire, whilst in the north and _ 
east ridings of Yorkshire 135 of the same were found. This — 
termination always points out a Danish origin. Several other — 
Danish names of places, persons, and things, are also found. — 
‘The distinction between the peasantry north and south of the 
Humber cannot escape the attentive observer. The Lin- 
colnshire peasant is somewhat more phlegmatic, his physio- 
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gnomy less marked and acute, and the face more oval in form 
than that of the Yorkshireman. His manner is more amiable 
‘and polite, but less decisive and acute. This harmonizes not 
only with his own appearance, but, singularly, also with the 
general mildness of the aspect of the landscape around him. 
These inquiries are the more interesting, because the progress 
of civilization, increased travelling facilities, and the lapse of 
time, all tend rapidly to efface ethnological distinctions. The 
successive irruptions of the Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Nor- 
man people into this country, were analogous to the warping 


_~ of low land by successive tides, the existing language being a 


rich alluvium left by them all. Yorkshire has probably several 
dialects; Lincolnshire, two, according to Halliwell, the north 
and the south. Both agree in the broad pronunciation of 
many syllables; as, for instance, changing one into two, as, 
sea, sea-ah; seat, se-at; beast, bee-ast. Both use many 
archaic words, each county, however, having its own. The 
intonations and inflexions of the voice vary also in the two 
counties. But the chief difference lies in the relative value of 
the two vowels, z and o. ‘These are rendered ez in Yorkshire, 
and double or long z in Lincolnshire : as, wife, weife, wiife ; life, 
leife, liife, respectively. ‘These apparently trivial differences 
are in fact sufficient to change the whole character of the 
vernacular speech. ‘The o also has similar varieties ; thus in 
Yorkshire we have now, noo, and thou, thoo. In Lincoln- 
shire these would be thaou, naou. Some other characteristics 
were also mentioned. On the whole, the Lincolnshire dialect 
is more soft and agreeable, contains fewer obsolete words and 
accents, and approaches more nearly to pure speech. The 
paper closed by inquiring how far climate and the social his- 
tory and progress of the two counties might have operated, 
along with some differences of origin, in leading to these pro- 
bably transient ethnological distinctions. 


On the Traces of a Bilingual Town (Danish and Angle) in 
England.. By R. G. Latuam, M.D. 


The termination of local names in -by (New-by as contrasted 
with New-fon) is the chief characteristic of Danish, as opposed 
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to Angle, or Anglo-Saxon, occupancy. There are other forms 
equally characteristic: one of those is -caster,as opposed to 
-cester and -chester. Lan-caster is Danish; Lan-chester ‘a 
(Ciren-cester) Anglo-Saxon. Danish Northampton is di- 
vided from non-Danish Huntingdonshire by the river Nene. 
On this stood the Roman Durobrive, partly (probably) on the 
one side of the water, partly on the other. This gave us two 
Roman castra. The modern forms of these two castra are, 
on the Northamptonshire (Danish) side, Caistor (not Ches- 
ter); on the Huntingdonshire (Angle) side, Chester-ton (not 
Caster-ton). ee 


Wepnespay, September 14. 


On certain Localities not in Sweden occupied by Swedish — 
Populations, and on certain Ethnological Questions con- 
nected with the Coasts of Livonia, Esthonia, Courland, 
and Gothiand. By R. G. Latrnam, M.D. 


A short pamphlet ‘On the Remains of Swedish Nationality 
in Esthonia and Livonia,’ by Aug. Sohlman (Om Lemningar — 
af Svensk Nationalitet ult Estland och Liffiland), gives an a 
account of certain Swedish populations in the islands, and — 
along the shore, between Reval and Memel. In Rogé, Odins- — 
holm, half Nucké, half Worms, parts of Dagé, Runé, and a 
portion of the coast near Roslep, the population is Swedish — 
both in language and appearance. In Nargé, the other half — 
of Worms, half Nucké, and a few spots on the opposite coast, 
there are Swedes and Esthonians mingled. In Manno, Kyno, — 
parts of Osel, Moon, Dagé, and patches of the continent, the 
present population consists of Esthonians who have displaced 
Swedes. The earliest notice of these Swedes is in the laws 
of the town of Hapsal, a.p. 1294. Henry the Lett mentions — 
Swedes in Reval. ‘The local names are Swedish—Stoorby, ~ 
Séderby, Lyckholm, Kluttorp, Pirsiker, &c.; so are the per- 
sonal—Knuter, Mats, Lars, &c. Runic letters are used in a 
their calendars. Thursday is an unlucky day to begin work — 
on; Friday a lucky one for marrying ;—notions pointing to 
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Freya and Thor. Superstitions and legends are numerous. 
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Dialects not fewer than 5; privileges neither a few nor unim- 
portant. 

_ A colony of these Swedes from Dago has been transplanted 
to the parts near Berislav, in the government of Cherson, 
their localities being Schlangendorf, Milhausendorf, Gamle 
Svenksby, and Klosterdorf. The date of this is recent; that 
of island occupations uncertain. Probably it belongs to the 
9th, or 10th, or 11th centuries, z.e. the great epoch of the 
Scandinavian piracy. 

Going beyond the details of these small localities to the 
ethnology of the neighbouring parts of the continent at large, 
we find that the displacements have been inordinately great. 
The Prussians and the Lieflanders belong to Prussia and 
Livonia (Liefland) only as an Englishman does to Britain, 
and they are Prussians and Livonians only as Englishmen are 
Britons. They occupy countries that originally belonged to 


Liefs and Prussians, just as the Angles occupied countries 


which were originally British. The true and original Liefs 
(Livonians) were Finns, of the same branch with the present 
Esthonians; indeed, a few true (Finns) Liefs exist, at the 


_ present time, in Livonia. The Livonians, however, commonly 


so called, are Letts, or Lithuanians. The true Prussians were 
Letts or Lithuanians; the present Prussians are Germans. 


- How far, then, did the area of the Finn population akin to 


the Liefs and Esthonians originally extend? Certainly into 


Courland ; possibly at a very early period (some centures B.c.) 


to the mouth of the Elbe. And how far extended the Li- 
thuanian area? Into West Prussia at least. Ifso, andif the 
westward extension of the Finns be real, the direction of the 
Lithuanic must have been from some part of the interior of 
Europe towards the coast. Did Lithuanian tribes cross the 
Baltic? The general tendency of opinion is to.attribute all 
the commeycial or piratical activity of the Baltic tribes to the 
Scandinavian branch of the Germans. ‘The foundation of this 
doctrine is the name Goth. Few hesitate to consider the 
Goths of Gothland (isle and provinces), the Jutes of Jutland, 
and the Gothones (Guttones) of East Prussia, as populations 
bearing a name essentially the same. Few doubt about this 
name being German, and applied to Germans. , Yet this fact, 
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upon which so much turns, is more than doubtful. a. No 
Germanic population can be shewn to have borne a name like 
g-t, previous to its having occupied. the country of some non- 
Germanic population, so-called; so that the Germans of the 
several Goth countries were Goths only as the Englishman is — 
a Briton, ze not at all. 6. The population to which the term — 
g-t can be shewn to have been most unequivocally and un- — 
doubtedly applied is Lithuanic (¢.e. the old Prussian of the — 
country of the Guttones, Gothones, or Gythones). Ruduce — 
the inferences derived from this erroneous assumption to their — 
proper dimensions, and then consider the ethnology of Scan- — 
dinavia. The two provinces of Gothland, the island Goth- — 
land, the Gothland (so to say) of the Guttones, must be placed ~ 
in the same category. But the Guttones can no longer be © 
made German, on the strength of their name. ‘The evidence — 
of their Germanic character is reduced to the single fact of — 
their being found in the ‘ Germania’ of Tacitus. This is not — 
sufficient to stand against the preponderating facts in favour of © 
their being Lithuanians or Prussians. The author believes — 
that Scandinavia (in the first instance Finn) received two — 
streams of occupancy and conquest, one Lithuanic for Goth- — 
land, &c., and one German, that spread from Norway south- — 
wards and eastwards. ‘The chief proofs of this lie in the — 
admitted facts of Scandinavian ethnology interpreted diffe- — 
rently. There are numerous Lithuanic words in the Scandi- — 
navian language ; there are the political and other peculiari- — 
ties of the Goth-lands; there are elements common to the two _ 
mythologies, &c. Admit nothing but Finns and Germans, — 
and all these points are difficulties. The hypothesis of Li- 
thunanic as well as a German conquest accounts for them. — 
Jutland was probably a land of Lithuanic settlements, inter- — 
mixed with Slavonic ones from Pomerania, &c. 













On the Brigantes, the Romans, and the Saxons, in the Wolds , 
of Yorkshire. By the Rev. T. Ranxin, M.A. 4 


ON THE RACES 


SOUTHERN SHORES OF THE CASPIAN SEA. 


By tHE BARON DE BODE. 
Read December 7, 18538. 





In a former Paper read before the Society, relating to the Tur- 
koman stems roaming over the steppes of Khorasan to the east 
‘of the Caspian Sea, I had occasion to allude indirectly to 
_their neighbours, the inhabitants of AsterabAd. 
_ I will now, with the Society’s permission, pass briefly in 
review the different races of men which occupy this latter 
_ province, together with the adjacent country of Mazanderan. 
On the geographical position of these provinces I scarcely 
require to say more, than that they lave the southern shores of 
the Caspian, and are comprised in the range of mountains 
called the Alburs chain, limited to the south by Irak-ajem 
and Khorasan, to the east and north-east by the Turkoman 
tribes, and having to the west the province of Ghilan, which 
also lies along the shores of the Caspian. 
_ The eastern portion of this land: was known in the Zend texts 
under the name of Vér-kdnd, “ the seventh abode of bliss:” the 
Greeks called it Hyrcania; and, together with its western 
" portion, or Taberistdn, it formed the cradle of the Parthian 
kingdom of the Arsacide dynasty. 
. The provinces of Asterfébad and Mazanderan are very 
“woody ; the brows of the northern slopes of the dlburs are 
shaded by gigantic forests of timber; the narrow strip of 
land which lies at their feet, stretching to the Caspian, is 
choked with rank luxuriant vegetation, owing to the moist 
climate and the low position of the country, the basin of the 
Caspian being, if I mistake not, some 80 feet lower than the 
level of the ocean. Thanks to this circumstance, Asterabad 
and Mazanderan partake of the advantages of tropical climates. 
The valleys are well watered by rivers and mountain streams, 
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and nature is prolific in its gifts. Diodorus Siculus, in his 
historical fragments on the expedition of Alexander of 
Macedon into Persia, says, that “In traversing through Hyr- 
cania Alexander found himself in the midst of a group of 
habitations known as ‘ the happy hamlets, the name they truly 
deserve, for no country in the world surpasses them in the 
beauty of their fruit.” The historian then goes on to givea 
description of the prolific nature of the vine, the corn, the fig- 
tree, and the honey of the country. We have seen that nature 


is still prolific, though running wild; but the hamlets are no j 


more happy: the deadly Ahriman has poisoned with his breath 
this abode of bliss created by Ormuzd. 


The inhabitants attend mostly to the cultivation of their — 


rice plantations, although corn is also cultivated on the 


relished by the natives, who prefer rice, and even feed their 


horses with the same, in preference to barley. A European ~ 
traveller must, however, be cautious in tasting bread made of — 
the native flour, as he would be exposed to sickness and gid- — 
diness in the head. ‘This is attributed to a small black seed — 


mixed with the grain, which millers neglect to remove in 


grinding the wheat into flour. He must ask for flour of wheat — 


brought from Turkomania or from Khorasan. Sesam, or 


ktinjit, is much cultivated for its oil, used in manufacturing 4 
soap: the grain is also used in bread all over Persia. They © 


have also cotton plantations for the consumption of their own 


looms: it is whiter and cleaner than the cotton they procure - 
from Khorasan, but the fibre is short. It is the cultivation of — 


the silk-worm which is much attended to by the industrious 


women of these provinces, although not so exclusively as in the — 
adjoining provinces of Ghilan, where it forms the chief article 
for exportation. The vine, the fig-tree, the pomegrenate, grow 
here wild in the woods; while the orange-tree, the lemon, the — 
citron, the narinj (a large-sized orange, containing much acid — 
juice), the badrdng (or cedrat), and others, ornament their — 
court-yards, together with the white-mulberry trees required — 


for the silk-worm. 


The cattle here, which is of a peculiarly beautiful race, and — 
roams about almost wild in the forests, and grazes on rich © 


% 


higher ground; but, in general, wheat-bread is not much — 
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pastures, has a hump above its shoulder-blades not met with in 


-any other part of Persia, except Ghilan and Talysh, which 


~— 


partake of the same climate and nature as Asterabad and Ma- 


zanderan. 

-I believe a similar species of horned cattle is to be found 
in some parts of Hindustan. The hump [ have just men- 
tioned is a cartilaginous lump of flesh hanging from the 
withers of the animal. I am not aware to what cause natural 
philosophers attribute the growth of this lump, and whether 


_ there exists any analogy with the gottres, or wens, which are 
_ more frequently met with, I believe, in very moist climates, 


and where free circulation of air is impeded by some natural 
obstacles. In Zalysh, Ghilén, and Mazanderdn, which are pro- 


_ yerbial for their heavy moist climate, these humps are very 


prominent among cattle; in Asterabad already less; and as 


the ground rises gradually to the high and dry plains of 
- Turkomania, to the east of the Caspian, they are scarcely per- 


ceptible: it is equally so to the north of Talysh, on the 
western shores of the Caspian, where the breed degenerates : 
to the south of the great Alburs chain of mountains, on the 


high table-land of Central Persia, the same law obtains. It 


must be observed, however, that this lump is more tough and 


_ prominent with the bull, and is usually a sign of virility, though 
_ cows are neither not exempt from it; but with oxen this 
_ fleshy substance is flabby, and deprived of the bunch of hairs 
_ which crowns the hump of the bull, inclining to one side. 


In treating on the inhabitants, we may divide them into the 


so-called aborigines, or ancient occupiers of the soil, and the 


different tribes which have, from time to time, been either 


rn oe 
as 


_ 


- implanted into these provinces by the different sovereigns of 
_ Persia, or have themselves chosen the more genial climate of 


these shores for their abode. 
The peasantry, or thé tillers of the land, belong to that class 


_ which are known in Persia under the name of Tott, or Taujth, 


the latter denomination more in use to designate the culti- 
vators of the land in Bokhara and Khivd, the former in Persia; 
the term is employed in contradistinction to the nomadic - 


tribes, called J//iyats, and sometimes Zérk, though not all of 


_ Turkish origin. 
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Among the immigrants may be reckoned tribes of Turkish, — 
Curdish, Arab, Afghan, Beliich, Berberi, Caucasian, and even 3 
Indian origin. 

The Yotts of Asterabid and Mazanderan are such as do not ~ 
belong to the above erratic tribes, and live in villages situated — 
mostly in woods, and surrounded by thick impervious hedges. — 
I may add, that, in Mazanderan, as well as in Ghilan, they — 4 
are also known by the name of Ghilekt, a word which, I believe, ~ 
derives its origin from Ghil, “mud”; hence Ghil-An, “the — 
country where mud abounds,” and Ghél-eki, “the people who — 
paddle in it.” Ghilén, from its western situation, having — 
been less exposed to foreign invasions, the Ghileki have a 
preserved their ancient idiom, which is a corruption of the old © 
Zend dialect; but as the province of Asterabad was always the ~ 
thoroughfare for the hordes of Central Asia, when they split — 
to north and south of the Caspian Sea in their conquests — 
of the world, the inhabitants now speak a mixed jargon ~ 
of Persian and Turkish, the latter often mixed with Jagatar- 4 
Turkish of the Turkomans. = 

In respect of their moral qualities, it struck me that the — 
Totts of Asterabéd are distinguished from the rest of the © 
Persian peasantry by a peculiar air of independence. In | 
Mazanderan, for instance, the peasant looks heavy, and as the 4 
cultivation of rice is his principal occupation, all his ideas are — 
centred in that pursuit. They resemble, in this respect, the — 
héavy-looking peasantry of the Huerta of Valencia in Spain, 
who spend their life on their artificially-watered fields, and so : 
different to the lively Andalusian or the stately Castilian. 
In Ghilén the rearing of the silk-worm, added to the culti- 5 
vation ofrice, absorbs all the faculties of the Ghileké peasantry. 4s 
At Asterabad it is very different. Here, the villagers being — m 
constantly exposed to the attacks of the Turkomans, are 
- obliged to have their minds constantly on the stretch. Hs 
bituated from his childhood to the use of his musket, which 
he never quits, the Asterabad peasant feels that much of 
his safety depends on his own nerve and resolution: hence — 
the manly assurance which animates his physiognomy, and ) 
gives an air of frankness and boldness to Ais whole ° deported 
ment. ; 
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If the fields happen to be somewhat distant from the 
village, the peasantry are obliged to go there armed, and 
whilst one party is engaged in field-work, the other remains 
on guard, with muskets loaded, ready against any surprise on 
the part of the Turkomans. Cattle cannot be left to graze 


_ twenty paces beyond the enclosure of such villages as are in 
_ the neighbourhood of the Turkoman plains, for fear of being 


seized upon and carried off by the enemy ; and it is an afflicting 
spectacle to see in what a hurry the poor children contrive to 
hide themselves in the thickest part of the brushwood the 
moment they hear the sound of steps. 

To go from one village to another, the inhabitants are 
obliged to have recourse to similar precautions; so that their 
whole lifetime is one continual state of dicen either 
for their own safety or that of their friends. 

Hence I found that the feelings of sympathy are more deve- 


‘loped among the inhabitants of Asterab4d than in other parts 


of Persia, the common danger apprehended from the Turko- 
mans being the tie which unites them. 

Thus, if any of them fall into the hands of the enemy, 
collections are made, first in the restricted circle of the 
family, and, if not sufficient, subscriptions extend to the vil- 
lage, the town, or the community in general, to help in re- 


leasing the captive, and all take a lively interest in the sad 


event. 
We may well conceive the state of anxiety of parents durmg 


i the interval which must necessarily elapse before a sufficient 


ransom can be collected, for if not got in time, the unfortu- 
nate prisoner is carried off to Khiva, there to be sold by his 


. captors, when his release becomes much more difficult and 


expensive ; for the Khan of Khiva, who is the chief protector 


_ of the slave-trade in the East, and encourages Turkomans and 
Uzbeks to capture slaves wherever they can find them, levies - 


a tax of twenty per cent. on each prisoner sold at Khiva, and 


_ makes a good revenue by it. And what must not be the 
feelings of those who, after a long and bitter captivity, are 


Le OE amie 


restored once more to their family, friends, and country, and 


the blessings of freedom. 
I do not mean -to say that the other inhabitants of Persia 
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are strangers to the feelings of humanity, so natural to the 
human heart, but with them sympathy is in a latent state: 
they have not such stirring opportunities to harrow up their 


souls and call forth those emotions which lie dormant in their 


breasts. There is scarcely a single family in Asterabdd that 
‘has not had one or several of its members either killed or 
dragged into captivity by the Turkomans, and afterwards ran- 
somed, or, failing that, sold into a distant part of Turkistan, 


and lost for ever. The inhabitants are therefore under the 


necessity of courting connections in the desert; for it is only 
by the aid of their Turkoman acquaintances that they have a 
chance of reclaiming their friends when carried off to Khiva 
for sale. 

When traversing such parts of the country as are more 


_ exposed to the incursions of the Turkomans, I used to be — 


escorted by these mountaineers, and a fine set of men they 
are, and, although reduced in numbers, stand well against their 


enemy. They are mostly dressed in black, with black kudlahs, — 
or high sheepskin caps, according to the usual Persian ~ 
fashion, and with an immensely-long matchlock musket on — 
their shoulders. Their pale faces, animated by keen black — 


eyes, and ornamented with a bushy black beard, gives them a 


stern and commanding aspect. There is thought and care- a 
worn anxiety depicted on their countenances ; and no wonder © 
it should be so. Comparing our own security with the life of — 


these poor people, perpetually exposed to danger themselves, 


, or, what is still more harrassing, anxious for the safety of 4 
their friends, how happy we must feel, and how grateful we g 
ought to be to heaven, that we live under the protection of the _ 


law and in a Christian community. 


The Hezar-jéribi and the Savad-kihi, of which the former = 
occupy the valleys to the south of Asterabad, and the latter the £ 
southern mountainous district of Mazanderan, must be reck- 


oned among the Zotts. During the hot season the inhabitants 


of Hezar-jérib (which literally means “the thousand acres”) hi 
retire into the mountains with their cattle. At the approach 


of autumn they descend into the valleys watered by the Banaft, 


the Téjen, and the Shah-kuh rivers (scarcely at all known to i 


European geographers), to reap the harvest of their rice and 
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cotton plantations and wheat-fields. In winter, when snow 


covers the high mountains, and the cold becomes severe, they 


migrate with their families-into the country of Mazanderan 
and Asterabad, on account of the climate being so much 
warmer near the shores of the Caspian. 

The occupiers of the Savad-kih fastnesses are the descen- 
dants of those mountaineers who defended the passes of Ma- 
zanderan during the wars which, according to Persian romance, 
the early kings of Iran, with their hero Rustam, waged 
against the Divi-Séféd, or the white devils, who, to all ap- 
pearance, were not much better than the black ones. 

These Savad-kuht are generally of a tall stature, with jet- 
black eyes, which, together with their dark hair, give to their 
pale countenances great expression. Formerly their habi- 
tations were lower in the valleys; but since they suffered from 


_Nadir-Shah, in consequence of an attempt on his life in the 


ee. 


forests of Savod-kéh, they have retired into the more inac- 
cessible hilly and woody parts, where they live ek et in 
hamlets. 

During the lifetime of the old Feth-Ali-Shah the military 
contingent consisted of 1000 armed men; but since the plague 
and the cholera of 1830 and 1831, which has spared the 
inhabitants of the mountains as little as those of the plain, the 
number has been reduced to 700 men. It is the same with 


the Hezar-jéribi. 
The chief occupation of this people consists in the culti-. 


vation of rice. Nearly the whole of the valley is watered by the 
Talar river, or the Taldr-rid, upwards of seven farsangs 


_ (twenty-eight miles) in length. 


At the latter end of April the rice-seed, which is called 


; chaltuk, or shalt, when in its husk, is put into a bag and 
soaked in water during seven days, at the expiration of 


which, the grain, becoming perfectly soft, is planted close to 
each other on a patch of ground prepared and fenced for the 


occasion. After twenty-eight days, when the blade is out 


—~ 


and sufficiently strong, it is carefully transplanted in small 
clusters into the ground, previously well saturated with water, and 


usually inundated at the very time the process of transplanting 


takes place. Men, women, and children are seen, with their 


L 
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clothes tucked up above their knees, wading through the 
mire, with bunches of the rice-plant in their hands, and sticking 
them into the moist earth, care being had to leave spacious 
intervals between each cluster. 

The peasantry, when villages happen to be far distant from 
their rice-plantations, establish themselves in temporary huts, 
erected in the middle of the fields on long poles, at the top 
of which is a transparent flooring, with a thatch roof of rice- 
straw. The unwholesome air they breathe, produced by the 
stagnant pools and the continual evaporation of the water by. 
the heat of the sun, added to the fatigues they undergo, and 


the necessity of remaining constantly up to their middles in © 


water, give to those occupied on rice-fields a very sickly ap- 
pearance, and fevers, as a natural consequence, are very pre- 
valent among them, 

To the Hezar-jeribi and Savad-kiht we may add yet the 
Léryani and the Tanekabint. The former occupy that hilly 
tract of Mazanderan where the chain of the Alburs attains, 
perhaps, its greatest degree of altitude. Here it is that the 
majestic peak of Démdvénd raises its snowy head above the 
rest, and is welcomed as far as Kohriéd, on the way to Isfahan 
on the south, whilst it serves on the north as a beacon for the 


mariner far off on the Caspian, or the wandering Turkoman in 


the desert of Khorasan. 


Lérijan has a great number of villages situated partly along — 


the valley of the Zar, or Heroz river, partly on the declivities 
‘of the hills, and in the defiles. ‘They are inhabited by a hardy 


race of people, with limbs well proportioned and athletic — 
with a manly and prepossessing exterior. ‘Their women may — 
be reckoned as very beautiful. Relying on the impregnable | 


situation of their mountain fastnessess, the Ldriant are not 


very submissive subjects of the Shah, at least.at the time the late 


Mohammed Shah came to the throne there were some appre- 
hensions of an open rebellion on their part. Before the com- 
bined devastations of plague and cholera the Larijani furnished 


government with 1000 armed men; after that visitation only 800... 3 
The sloping but high banks which overhang the Heroz _ 


river, some hundred feet above its bed, are turned into fields, 
and tilled nearly to the brink of the precipice. ‘Their fields 
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yield good crops of wheat and barley, though the yield is not 
so considerable as in the central parts of Persia, where arti- 
ficial irrigation is in use. Rice is not cultivated, but brought 
from Amol, in the low country of Mazanderan ; but the pea- 
santry attend with success to the culture of garden vegetables 
and fruit-trees which prefer a cold climate, such as apples, pears, 
and especially black and white cherries. 

The Tanékdbint occupy the western parts of Mazanderan, 
among the hills which separate this province from Ghildn. 
Having never been near there, I do not know much about 
them, save that they resemble the rest of the highlanders, 


and, if any thing, they are wilder than their neighbours. 


gt a ae) 
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DIFFERENT TRIBES WHICH INHABIT ASTERABAD. 


Turks and Kdjars——Asterabad is looked upon as the cradle 
of the Kdjars since Shah Abbas, in the sixteenth century, 
transplanted the greater number of this tribe from the borders 
of ‘Turkey in Western Asia, to the Turkoman frontier on the 
south-eastern shores of the Caspian Sea. 

The Kajars trace, however, the history of their tribe to a 


much remoter period; for it would appear that Kdjar-khan, — 


one of their chiefs, from whom they bear their name, accom- 


panied Oghuz-khan from Turkistan, and settled in the districts 
of Diarbekr and Erldt, as far back as the century. 


From thence the tribe,in later years, proceeded to Ader- 


_ beijan in Western Persia and the borders of the Arax; and it 
_ was in consequence of the power they had gained that Shah* 
_ Abbas thought it prudent, for his own safety, to remove a 


numerous body of the Kajars to Shahi-jehan (or Marr, between 


~ Khiva and Bokhara), opposite the Uzbeks; while another body 
was settled in Ghenja and Hrivan, forming at present part of 
the Russian dominions; and a third body was opposed to 
the Turkomans at 4k-kalah, close to the town of Asterab4d. 


This latter branch of the Adjar tribe must have gained 


some degree of power, since we find one of its chiefs, by name 


a 


_ Feth-Ali-Khan, offering his services to Shah-Sultan-Hussein, 
‘when that prince was pressed by the Afghans. The cool 


reception he met with at Isfahan did not prevent, however, 
the proud Kajar to tender his services, at a later period, to 
the unfortunate son of Shah-Sultan-Hussein, Zhamasp Shah, 


. 
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at the time when Kali-Khan (afterwards Nadir-Shah)a Turkish 
Affshar from Abiverd in Khorasin had joined that prince. 
It was owing to the suggestions of Kdali-Khan, in whose 
way the Kajar stood, that the Nawab Feth-Ali-Khan, says 


the Persian MS., ‘was made to swallow the draught of — 
martyrdom,” meaning, in common parlance, that he was — 
poisoned in 1726, while his son, Muhammed Hasan-Khan, — 


sought refuge among the wandering Turkomans. Nadir- 


Shah, with all his power, was unable to compel the latter q 
to give up the prince: all he could obtain from the Turko- — 
mans was, not to keep him in their tents; in consequence of 


which they placed him in safety among the Kozakhs. 


At the death of Nadir Shah, Muhammed Hasan re- : 


turned, and, after reducing Mazanderan and Taberistan, and 


fighting with Azdd-Khan, the Afghan chief, he turned his — 
arms against Kerim-Khan-Zend, whose capital, Shirdz, he be- — 
sieged. But being obliged to retrace his steps, he also drank — 


the Sherbet of martyrdom, at Ashref, in Mazanderan, which 


was administered to him by the hands of two or three persons q 


of the Kajar tribe. 


“This circumstance,” adds the Ha Replay Aine the country of — 
Trén into the hands of Kerim-Khan-Zend, from whence he — 
urged on the charger of usurpation to Mazanderan and Ta- — 


beristan, and sadly afflicted Asterabad.” 


Aga Mohammed Khan and Husein-Kili- Khan, sons of the 4 
deceased Kajar chief, were taken as hostages to Shirdz. The 
latter prince returned to Asterab4d, where, ‘ when some years — 
had passed,” says my authority, “through the revolutions of — 
the sun and moon, the ministers of fate, and the destroyers of 
the fond hopes of young and old, decreed that the existence 
of the Nawab Husein:- Kuli-Khan should be terminated thrones Be 


a conspiracy formed by a few Yamtd Turkomans.” 


The history of the other brother, 4ga-Mohammed-Khan, the e 
eunuch, who was the founder of the reigning dynasty in Per- : 
sia, as. well as of Feth-Alt-Shah, son of Husein-Kiuli-Khan, a 
are too well known to require our dwelling any longer on the i 






subject ; but it may perhaps be amusing to hear in what a 


pompous way the birth of the latter prince is described by = 
the native historian, being a fair specimen of eastern bombast. — 
“As the Almighty, glorious and exalted, with the pen of — 
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omnipotence, decreed tranquillity in the regions inhabited 
by his servants in this abode of change and corruption, to 
be effected through the existence of this protector of the 
world, the standard of equity and justice, belonging to the 
supreme monarch, was displayed in the regions of destiny by 
the hands of the celestial agents on earth and heaven:— 
therefore, his present majesty, another Jemshid, endowed with 
imperial splendour, who was called into existence by the 
agency of Divine Power, illuminated and embellished this 
world by his effulgent appearance on Wednesday night the 
18th of Shawl, in the year of the Hejra 1185. (A.D. 1771). 
*¢ The nurse of Wisdom suckled him with the breast of Good 
Fortune, and the guardian of Destiny bound on his blessed 
arm the amulet of Sovereignty. The reciters of charms be- 
longing to the angelic world, in order to avert the fascinating 
eye, repeated over his perfeet beauty this charm: ‘ Had not 
grace from his Lord reached him, he had surely been cast 
forth naked on the shore; but his Lord chose him, and 
made him one of the righteous.’ The ministers employed 
in the courts of Fate and Power, instead of dirhems and 
dinars (small money), showered down the sun and moon as 
presents upon his auspicious head. When it had been ascer- 
tained, by the tenor of the planetary decrees and the aspects 
_ of the propitious stars, that the child should become a shining 
sun in the firmament of conquest, and the horizon of victory 
should be illuminated by his bright star, they conferred on 
this cedar of the garden of splendour, and on this fresh branch 
of the rose-beds of temporal and spiritual sovereignty, the 
blessed name of his illustrious grandfather, Feth-Ali-Khan., 
~ May he repose in peace !” 
_ The Kajars, although reduced in number in consequence 
of their deadly feuds among their own clans, and bloody 
wars with the Turkomans, still continue to exercise a pre- 
_ponderating influence in Asterab4d, the country where they 
first rose to power; and this influence at the present time 
is founded, not so much on their numerical strength, as on 
‘their family connexion with the reigning house, and on the 
wealth they possess in the province. 
The Kajars are still divided into twelve sections, but the 
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deadly hatred which formerly animated the two rival camps of — 
Ashaga-bash and the Yiukdri-bash, like the Montechi andthe _ 
Capuletti families in the middle ages in Italy, has been 
hushed up since Aga Mohammed Khan, to strengthen his own 
position in Persia, succeeded in uniting the heads of the two 
parties by family ties 

Since that union the Shahs of Persia descend from the 
Ashaga-bash in the masculine, and from the Yakdri-bash in 
the feminine line, for Aga Mohammed Khan chose to give in ~ 
marriage to his nephew, Feth-Ali-Shah, a princess of the — 
Yikdri-bash party. . 

The offspring of their union was Abbas-Mirza, the late 
Naib-Sultan, or heir-presumptive. The old head of the Kajar 
race, Aga Mohammed Khan, lived sufficiently long to carry out — 
the same policy in respect of this prince, which he had — 
followed towards the father, by making also Abbas-Mirza — 
chose a wife in the Yukdari-bash family. This lady, who is, — 
I believe, still alive, was the mother of the late Mohammed — 
Shah, and sister to Allayar-Khan Ydkari-bash, former go- — 
vernor of Khorasan. I am speaking of these personages as I 
knew them when I was in Persia: they may not be in exist- _ 
ence any longer. q 

~The Ashaga-bash line is s composed of the following six | 
clans :— 

1. Kédvdnlu, to which the reigning Shah belongs. It is 
supposed that one of his ancestors had received in — 
marriage the daughter of Ka-an, son of Jenghiz- — 
khan. For this reason they were called Ka-An-Li, — 
li being generally added at the end of all Turkish — 
tribes. : 

. Shambeoti. 

. Azadt-la. 

Kara-miisan-li. 

. Khazinédar-lu. 

Kiaré-la. 

The Yukdri-bash are also formed of six clans :— 
. Deva-la, family of Allayar-khan. 

. Kayah-la. 


. Sepan-li, Re. 
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4. Kohne-la. 
5. Dosh-!t. 
6. Ziyad-la. 
Turks and Kurds —Shah Abbas, at the time he trans- 
planted the Kajars into this part of the country, brought over 
likewise other Turkish and Kurdish tribes, for the purpose of 


_ defending the Persian frontiers against the inroads of the 


Turkomans. Those tribes were the Ghérili, the Hajilar, the 
Masidi, &c., who settled in the passes of the mountains of the 
sreat Alburs chain, together with the Awrds (who now occupy 
the hilly country of Khorasan—beyond the object of our 
present paper); whereas the Kajars occupy the hem of the 
desert and the out-posts, such as Maru, Néssa, Abiverd and 
Ak-kaleh. As long as Persia felt strong the above-named 
tribes resisted, with more or less success, the encroachments 
of the Turkomans; but when it fell into a state of anarchy— 
when the bonds of union between the different parts of the 


empire were severed—when the reins of government fell from 


3 


the hands of one powerful ruler and were caught up by petty 
chieftans, who, each in his turn, wished to taste of the sweets 
of royalty,—then the Turkomans took advantage of this disor- 
dered state of things to make inroads into the Persian terri- 
tory, and seize upon such lands as best suited them. The 
K4jars were driven back to Ak-kaleh, while the other tribes, 
reduced in number, were forced to seek shelter on the less 
accessible parts of the mountains, and ceased henceforth to 
serve as a barrier against the Turkoman invasions into the 
heart of Khorasan. 

When Aga Mohammed Khan had become sole ruler of 
Persia, he found it expedient to dislodge the Turkish and 
Kurdish tribes out of their fastnesses, and remove them to 
Mazanderan, because he found that they kept up secret intel- 
ligence with the enemy of the state, the only policy, perhaps, 


which was left them in order to avoid being molested by their 


powerful and daring neighbours. 
A small number of the Hajelas, a Turkish tribe, still 
occupy Kéhsdr, a hilly country to the south-east of the 


_ Joklin 'Turkomans. There are also a few hundred families 





ey the town of Asterabéd, who, together with an equal 
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number of Baluchi families, have the care of the city 
gates. 

The Baluchi just mentioned were first brought over by 
Shah-Abbas, as hostages, from Baluchistan to Isfahan. They 
were afterwards transplanted into Mazanderan, from whence 
Aga Mohammed Khan established them at Asterabad. 

A few Ghérili families, also of Turkish origin, live in hilly 
villages, in the neighbourhood of Romion and Kalpush. The 
Turkish they speak does no longer resemble the language in 
use among the Turkish clans of Aberbeijan, but has become a 
dialect of the Yagatai, on account of their frequent intercourse 
with the Turkomans. 

The Masid-li, originally from Karabagh, a Russian province 
at present, were formerly a very strong clan, but are now 
greatly reduced. Since the last attack made by the Khan of 
Khiva on the Goklans, whom the Majudt went to help, more 
than 1000 families were carried off into captivity. They for- 
merly occupied Romion, but at present inhabit the large village 


Surkhan-Kiilah, to the east of Asterabad. The men are very . 4 


ingenious in manufacturing silk-stuffs. 

T he Imr-li, or Jevanshiri, also originally from Karabaeia 
were planted at Ak-Kaleh by Aga Mohammed khan, and are 
of the same clan to which Dist Mohammed, Khan of Kabidl, 
belongs, who is a Jeranshir by his mother’s side. The Jmr-lu 


occupy at present the west part of the province of Asterabad, a 


and may amount to 800 houses, at Galiigo. They are a very 
fine race of men, as are the greater part of those who come 
from Karabagh. 

Berberi and Bengkeshi— Among the motley population 
which tread the soil of Asterabad we may mention the Berberi 
and the Bengkeshi, who, although insignificant in a numerical 
point of view, deserve to figure in this description, as they 


serve to pourtray, in a certain degree, the physiogonomy of 


the country. 
The Bengkeshi came from Kabul, while the Berbert form 


part of the great family of Hezdrah, of Pushttkih, which 


spreads in the direction of the high table-land of Pamer. 


The former, as well as the latter, appear in Asterabad like 


birds of passage on their way to their holy cities of Kerbelaz 
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and Nejif, near Bagdad, whither they resort in pilgrimage to 
the shrines of Shiydé saints, while such as are of the Sunni 
persuasion continue their journey to Mecca and Medina. 

The fatigues of the road and the miserable state to which they 
are reduced by, perhaps, the genial warmth of the climate 
along the southern shores of the Caspian, induce them to 
spend some time in the provinces of Asterabad and Mazan- 
deran, in order to recruit their strength ere they resume their 
march. Some families even settle there for life ; and it must be 
said, to the credit of the Persian government, that no annoyance 
is offered them in the shape of taxation. These wanderers go 
so far as to patch up tiny huts, for the accommodation of them- 
selves and families, of branches of trees interwoven with reeds, 
against the walls of houses, or in the middle of a marjdan, or 
public square, without even being molested by the natives, 
who, to all appearance, are perfectly indifferent that such 
homely abodes are apt to disparage the symmetry of the place, 
or interrupt the view from their own dwelling-houses. 

It would appear that there exists, in this respect, a kindly 
feeling at Asterabad, somewhat similar to what is entertained 
in some parts of Europe towards storks and swallows, who are 
suffered to build their nests on the roofs of houses, or in 
garrets, and people would reckon it a sacrilege to disturb them. 

These people gain their livelihood as woodcutters, and the 
fuel they collect is piled up in heaps against their transparent 
huts, ready for sale. 

The Bengkeshi are said to be very strict Mussulmans in 
their own native land; so much so, that a young Benkesh girl 
_ will not consent to give away her hand unless her suitor first 

‘performs a pilgrimage to their reputed holy shrines. Impelled 
by feelings of devotion, no less than stimulated by the ardour 
of love, the young Bengkeshi swains set out on their journey, 
little calculating on the distance they have to perform, or on the 
scanty means at their disposal; but as they advance, fatigue 
slackens their pace, hunger and want check the buoyancy of 
their spirits and damp the ardour of their pursuit; and long ere 
the end of their journey can be attained a great number of 


« these travellers, whom poor Yorick would have classed among 


his own cast of sentimental travellers, alight, as we have seen 
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above, in some corner of Asterabad, erect a hut, and settle 
there for the rest of their days, while far away their lovely 
brides await in vain for their return to their native Bengkesh 
fatherland. 
There is a certain mystery attached to these stranger guests, 
who, although they profess the same creed with the natives, 


keep generally aloof, seldom contracting any alliances with 3 


them; and the only points of contact which seem to exist be- 
tween them are the above-mentioned faggots of wood, which 
the Bengkeshi offer for sale, and the inhabitants of Asterabad 
consent to buy. | 

While treating of the inhabitants of this province, I must 
not omit the Gazdor, as they form a peculiarity of Asterabad 
and Mazanderan. The Gaiidor is looked upon by the Persians 
as najis, or unclean, on account of his eating pork: he is likewise 
classed among the Kafirs, or infidels, because he is said to be 
without any religion. But how does it then happen, that, not- 
withstanding these important disqualifications—notwithstanding 
the degradation in which the Gaiidor is placed in the scale of 
society—he is still much sought for? There is scarcely a village 


without two or three of these pariah families. From whence — 
proceeds this infatuation? Why, it proceeds from interested _ 
motives, and that explains all. The peasants have rice plan- — 


tations, which the wild boars come to destroy at night. Now 


the Gatidors have the reputation of being excellent shots, and _ 
are said rarely to miss their aim, even at night, guided merely — 


by the sound the animal makes when chewing the rice in the 


fields. They go so far as to assert that the boars have an — 
instinctive horror for a Gafidor, and that they smell him from _ 
a distance. It is sufficient for a Gatidor to make the circuit ofa — 
field in order to keep away the boars for sometime. Ofcourse ~ 
I have not verified these facts, but it is not likely the Gafidors _ 
will give themselves the trouble to set the villagers to rights — 


supposing the fact to be false; and since the latter place an 


implicit confidence in the assertion, it is not for me to decide ~ ; 
whether the Gatidor be not a very precious being, and ~ 


whether the scruples of an orthodox Mussulman ought not to 
give way when the preservation of his fields is at stake, and, 
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what is more, his rice-fields, the alpha and omega of his ex- 
istence, and that of the whole family. 

No one could tell me correctly about the origin of the 
Gatdors. They themselves believe they come from Hindu- 
stin, and their outward appearance is favourable to that 
assumption. The colour of their skin is of a darker and 
warmer hue than that of the natives. The expression of their 
eyes, which with the women is particularly soft, and mostly a 
fleur de tete, as well as the peculiar cast of their physiognomy, 
and the fine-shaped waists of the females, speak in favour of 
their Indian descent. 

Such as live’in the vicinity of towns, or at the entrance of 
large villages, profess the outward forms of the Mussulman’s 
creed; but the Gatidors who inhabit less-frequented haunts 
retain their wild independence, and appear to practise no ex- 


ternal mode of worship. 


I could not mingle much among them, and therefore was 
prevented from obtaining a closer insight into their customs 
and habits, or studying the psychological features of this very 
singular race. From my Persian acquaintances I could gather 
but little information, on account of their habitual inattention 
to matters of this nature. 

Some singular customs do prevail, however, among these 
people, which might give, perhaps, a clue to those who are 
more acquainted with the natives of India, whether the Gai- 
dors are of Hindustani origin or not. 

When a Gatidor, for instance, wishes to marry, it is a re- 
ceived custom that he must run away with the object of his 
predilection, although he exposes himself thereby to the 
vengeance of the bride’s parents, who can put him to death 
without incurring any responsibility. 

To avoid pursuit, he seeks a hiding-place in the deep recesses 
of the woods, whither he carries his young bride. - Their 


Gretna Green is the impenetrable shade of the primeval 


Hyrcanian forests, where the aged oak of the Alburs is the 
only witness of their vows. 

If the parents of the young woman succeed in discovering 
their place of retreat during the first three days of their honey- 
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moon, they are at liberty to put the ravisher of their child to 
death; but if they fail to find them out, at the expiration of 
the three days they lose all further control over their daughter, 
who becomes the legitimate wife of her young Gaddor, for 
better and for worse, unless it be the pleasure of her lord and 
master to repudiate her afterwards. 

I believe Strabo, in his account of India, mentions a 
particular tribe, where the young people chose for themselves 
their helpmates, implying thereby that it was not the usual 
custom in that country. 

I had the greater part of these particulars from a very in- 
telligent young Persian prince, who might wéll be reckoned — 
also among the phenomena of the country, although of a dif- 
ferent stamp with the Gatdor; I mean, Abbas-Kuli-Mirza, 
former governor of the province of Kerman. It was he who, 
at the time of the war between Persia and Russia in 1827, 
proclaimed himself Shah at the early age of fourteen, in con- 
sequence of reports that had been spread abroad in some parts 
of Iran of the death of the old Feth-Ali-Shah. By a wonder 
his life was spared; but of all his vast Alnoscurian possessions 
and high expectations, Abbas-Kili-Mirza retains two modest 
villages in Mazanderan, in which he alternately resides, much 
after the fashion the great French “ fablier” had chalked out for 
himself, namely, dividing his time into two parts—“ one conse- 
erated to sleep, the other to doing nothing.” As I may not 
have to intrude any more on the indulgent attention of the 
Society, I take the liberty of mentioning a fact which may 
prove interesting for comparative geography, but which, in an 
ethnological point of view, is still more important. 

Herodotus places in the eleventh satrapy, among other tribes 
who wandered along the shores of the Caspian, the Pausike. 
These Pausike are conjectured to be the same with the Pa- 
sike and Aspasiake of Ptolemy and Strabo. 

It will therefore be very agreeable for an ethnographer to 
learn, that at this present day there exist two distinct tribes of 
Pézeki, one of Turkish origin and the other Kurd. The 
former was transplanted by Nadir Shah from Khorasan into 
Khér, a district east of Téhéran, and+now occupy a large 
village on the southern slopes of the Alburs. The other 
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Pazeki, of Kurdish origin, are settled lower down in the plain, 
also in a large village called Pdlésht, not far distant from the 
ruins of the supposed Apamea, or Laodicea of the Greeks, 
in the neighbourhood of Rhages of Scripture. 

There are also other Kurdish Pazeki who are essentially 
tchadder-nishin, or occupiers of tents (nomads), in the district 
of Veromine, to the west of Khér. They speak the Persian 
dialect (whereas the others use the Turkish language), and 
say that they are the aborigines in that part of the country. 
In the relation of my journey into the fastnesses of Léristdn, 
which was published a few years since, I have endeavoured to 
shew that all Persian tribes of Zér, Lek, and Kurd origin, 
are always traceable to the primitive settlers of Iran: the 
Arab, Turkish, and other tribes are all immigrants of later 
date. Such, at least, is the settled notion of the Iliyats them- 
selves, independently of other grounds which it would be su- 
perfluous to state here in detail. 

Therefore the Kurd Pazeki are the descendants of the 
Pausike, occupying nearly the same haunts where the father of 
history had left them; for to this day the tribes of Véromine 
and Khér, however they may temporarily occupy villages, still 
roam about, and, according to the seasons of the year, either 
ascend the mountains or descend into the plains north and 
south of the chain of mountains which separate Irak from the 
Caspian Sea. 

The Pazeki of Turkish origin may have been a branch of 
the same root, but who, in later ages, coming in contact with 
Turkish stems, dropped their own language, and contracted 
that of their more powerful neighbours, as we have seen above 
some tribes acquiring the Jagétai-Turkish in consequence of 
their vicinity with the Turkomans. 
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Independently of the above-mentioned tribes, several hun- 
dred Georgian families, whose ancestors Shah Abbas brought 
over from Ziflis to people his new town of Ashrif in Mazan- 
deran, occupy the town to this day, and live also in villages. 
These Gurji, as they are called by Persians, are become 
Mussulmans, and a few only have preserved their mother- 
tongue. 

There are some new Afghan settlers in Mazanderan, who 
fled from Herat in consequence of religious persecutions, 
they being of the Shiyd faith (religion of the Persians), while 
the majority in Afghanistan are Suni. 

The Bengkeshi-Afghans* settled at Aliabad in Mazanderan 
come from beyond Kabdid in Afghanistan. 


* Beng-keshi literally means beng-eaters, as the Chinese are styled 
opium-eaters ; beng being a strong narcotic extracted from the hemp- 
seed, and said to be more powerful in its effects than opium. 


ON THE 
SCANDINAVIAN AFFINITIES 


OF THE 


ANCIENT ETRUSCAN LANGUAGH, 
By tHE Rev. J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 


Read 11th January 1854. 


My reasons for wishing to lay before the Ethnological 
Society an exposition of my theory respecting the origin and 
language of the ancient Etruscans are probably known to 
most members of this body. On the 16th of March 1853 Dr. 
Freund communicated to you a Paper, entitled, “A Report on 
Dr. Donaldson’s Solution of the Etruscan Problem,” in which, 
according to the abridged, but, I believe, official account in 
the Literary Gazette of April 9th, my ethnological reasoning 
is declared to be “philologically unsound,” and all my con- 
clusions are rejected with some emphasis and very little cere- 
mony. Under these circumstances, it was not unnatural that 
I should regret my inability to be present on the occasion, in 
accordance with the very courteous invitation of my learned 
friend, the Honorary Secretary, or that I should accept the 
offer, subsequently made to me, of attending some meeting of 
this Society, for the purpose of vindicating my own views, 
and, at the same time, the philology of my country, from the 
attempt which Dr. Freund has made to gee ree both the 
one and the other. 

In the first place, I must remark that there appears to me to 


be something invidious in the comparison which Dr. Freund _ 


makes between the first and second editions of the Varronianus. 
I did not publish that book for the purpose of ventilating - 

any theory respecting the Etruscans. My object was, to 
collect and survey all the materials for a scientific investiga- 
tion of Latin grammar and lexicography. With a view to 
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the proper execution of the task which I proposed to myself, 
it was necessary that I should examine all the remains of the 
old languages of Italy, the Etruscan among others; and that I 
should state the case fairly respecting the current theories 
about each of them. Of all the essays on the subject of the 
ancient Etruscans, that which had recently been put forth by 
Lepsius appeared to me to be most sound and satisfactory 5 
and [ am still of opinion that it is true as far it goes. But it 
would be a strange check on the faculty of independent 
investigations if my acceptance of another man’s theory, when 
I had nothing better to offer, were to prevent me from making 
a further discovery of the truth for myself. On the contrary, 
I hope to learn as long as I live; and, in accordance with the 
old saying, yypaoKery det TOAAG OidacKdpevos. Consequently, 
if Dr. Freund can discover a theory respecting the ancient 
Etruscans which is truer or more complete than mine, I will 
promise to relinquish my own views, and to adopt his with 
cheerfulness and gratitude. But I confess that I do not look 
forward with much confidence to such a result. 

Then, again, Dr. Freund must excuse me for reminding 
him that he has not made a fair or scholarlike statement 
respecting the orthography of Hetruscus and Hetruria. He 
says “there were no such forms in existence which con- 
firm the statement of old Manutius (in orthographia s. v. 
Etruria): omnem aspirationem omittunt veteres libri, lapides, 
et nummi.” ‘This remark would have been available if I 
had ever stated that the aspirated forms rested on the au- 
thority of MSS., inscriptions, or coins. I always cite the 
words Htruscus and Etruria without the aspirate, for this is 
the modern, or authorised and fashionable, orthography; and 
it is only when speaking of the etymology that I say, “Z¢-rusca 
or Het-rusci.” I was writing for scholars, and Dr. Freund, 
‘who has compiled a Latin dictionary, ought to have known, 
what is known to all scholars, that there is no positive cer- 
tainty about the initial breathings of many words which 
appear in the Latin writers; and that, in the case of foreign 
names especially, the presumption is in favour rather of the 
rough breathing than of the Jenzs in the An/aut or initial sylla- 
ble: in fact, the universal tendency is rather to, omit than to 
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introduce gratuitously the mark of initial breathing. To say 
nothing of such co-ordinate forms as A/cedo and Halcedo, Al- 
cyon and Halcyon, arena and harena, aruspex and haruspex, 
arundo and harundo, arviga and harviga, edera and hedera, 
fEdin and Hedin, &c., does any scholar doubt that aveo, also 
written habeo, “I wish,” is the same word as habeo, “I have ;” 
or, after Grimm’s discussion on the subject, that both are 
connected with the Greek yéFew and the German geben? 
And yet you will find no stones or coins with an initial / in 
the former word. Does any scholar doubt that apala ova are 
the Greek amada a, “ soft eggs ;” or that apalare, “an egg- 
spoon,” comes from the same source? And yet there is no 
authority for an initial aspirate in the Latin transcript. Above 
all, does any scholar doubt that Annibal or Hannibal is a 
representative of the Phcenican bymon, which begins with 
rt, the strongest of the Semitic aspirates? And yet the Greek 
"AvviGas is invariably written with a lenis, and Dausquius 
and Manutius are at issue with respect to the spelling of the 
Latin. From all this it appears that I was fully entitled to 
say Etrusct or Hetrusci, and that the appearance of the 
aspirate is at least as probable as its omission. If there are 
other reasons for identifying the first syllable of Hetrucus 
with the old form hetra, and I maintain that these reasons are 
numerous and weighty, the Roman habit of spelling the word 
without an aspirate will create no difficulty in the mind of any 
well-instructed philologer. 

Again, it is not true that “the causative verb data of the 
Perugian inscription, compared with the Icelandic causative 
verb at lata, was what encouraged ‘me’ to announce to the 
British Association the solution of the Etruscan problem.” I 
have expressly said (Varron. p. 177), “‘ Every reader... lata. 
On reading the first line of the longest Etruscan inscription 
that of Perugia—we seem to stumble upon this identical phrase- 
ology, &c.;” but I add, “ Of course there is no prima-facie 
reason to conclude that ¢anna is a verb.” What really settles 
that point is the inscription on the patera, which, with the 
permission of the Bury St. Edmund’s Museum Committee, I 
shall exhibit to you to-night, and which was really the turn- 
ing-point in the grammatical part of my discovery. 
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Lastly, Dr. Freund has no right to say, “ If Dr. Donaldson 
had consulted the facsimile of the Perugian inscription, as 
published by Vermiglioli in 1827, instead of referring to new 
citations of that facsimile, he would not have made his dis- 
covery, but would have found that the existence of the word lat 
in the first line of the inscription is not exempt from doubt.” 
I had stated, “The following is an accurate transcript of the 
facsimiles given by Micali and Vermiglioli” (p. 181); but I 
had hinted, in the following pages, that I had adopted what I 
considered “the most probable division of the words.”* 

Now in all these points, and they are the only points on 
which Dr. Freund’s strictures have been communicated to the 
public or to me, I think Dr. Freund has shewn himself more 
given to cavils than to honest criticism; and I must confess, 
that any mortification, with which I might have learned that I 
had not made a convert of him, is much alleviated by the 
discovery that he is deficient either in candour or accu- 
racy. All fair discussion tends to elicit the truth; but when 
an eager advocate assumes thef unctions of a judge, the pro- 
gress of science is rather impeded than promoted by his efforts. 

In general, I feel myself obliged, by the incident which has 
brought me here to-night, to record my protest against an error 
which is spreading among us, to the great discredit of British 
scholarship—the error of supposing that we occupy a position 
inferior to that of the Germans in many departments of philo- 
logical learning. It is true that the professed students of 
philology are more numerous in Germany ; but men of genius, 
who are rare in all countries, are as often found to give their 
attention to these subjects in England as in any other country. 
_ In every department of literature we must echo the old com- 
plaint—moAAot pév vapOnKkopdpor mavpor Oé To Baxyxor “ there 
are many bearers of the thyrsus, but few really influenced by 
Bacchic inspiration.” This rule, however, applies rather to 
Germany than to England, as far as the publication of learned 
works is concerned. We have fewer writers on philology, 
but then we have fewer quacks. And I must express my sin- 
cere regret that an ignorance of what England has done, and 


* Vide p. 81.—EprTor 
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is capable of doing, should lead the syndics of the Oxford 


press to confide so many works to the editorship of Dindorf, _ 


when that University, to my certain knowledge, possesses 
many better scholars, to say nothing of Cambridge, which, as 
a Cambridge man, I naturally estimate even more highly. 

It is a fact, which, being as well acquainted with German 
literature as any person in this country, I am able to assert 
with confidence that Comparative Philology is at this moment 
flourishing more in England than on the Continent. And 
when I remark that Young made the first beginnings ofa real 
discovery in Egyptian hieroglyphics, and that Rawlinson deci- 
phered the Behistun inscriptions, which, in spite of Grotefend’s 
hints, the Germans had never attacked with any prospect of 
success, I venture to prophecy, that if, contrary to my own 
belief, I have not pointed out the way to a full and final 
solution of the Etruscan problem, the discovery will be made, 
sooner or later, by one of my own countrymen. 

I shall now take leave of all antagonistic criticism, and state 
to you, as briefly and plainly as I can, the positive evidence 
on which my theory rests. It will be found, I think, that 
there is no description of proof, applicable to a question of 
ethnography, which is wanting to my demonstration. 

Putting aside those physiological traces of ethnical affinity, 
which are necessarily imperfect in a comparison of ancient 
races, though no one can mistake the traditional resemblance 
between the robust, obese, and voracious Etruscans, and the 
German tribes with which I do not hesitate to connect them,— 
putting aside these vestiges of personal similarity, it may be 
stated that there are at most five arguments by which the origin 
of a defunct branch of the human family may be traced with 
scientific certainty. 

1. The accounts handed down to us by ancient writers. 

2. The names, whether national or geographical, which can 
be traced back by an unbroken and uncontradicted tradition. 

3. The ancient names of the race itself, and of its early 
mythological personages. 

4, The religion and distinctive habits of the race. 

5. The remains of the language, especially when they have 
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been transmitted with any clue to the interpretation of parti- 
cular words or grammatical forms. 

Now these are all the grounds on which any one could 
undertake to establish the ethnographical affinities of an ancient 
race, and on every one of these grounds I claim your assent to 
the proposition, that the Rasenic element in the old Etruscans 
belonged to the same branch of the Teutonic family as the 
Scandinavian Norsemen who colonized Iceland, and there, in 
the midst of an uninviting climate, preserved at once their 
freedom, their old language, and the traditions of their orien- 
tal mythology. 

]. There is no statement in ancient history more simple or 
more likely, @ priori, than the concurrent testimony of Livy 
(v. 33), Pliny (H. N. v. 20—133), and Justin (xx. 5), that the 
Reti and Etruscans belonged to the same stock. Strabo 
implies an adhesion to the same tradition, when, speaking of 
certain branches of the population of the Retian Alps, he 
says (iv. 6), Anmovtio: Kat Tpidévtivor Kat Stovor Kat a&AAM 
TAotw puKpe €Ovy Katéyovta tHv “ItaANiav év tots mpdcbev 
_ xpévors. Stephanus of Byzantium also briefly defines the 
- Retias a Tyrrhenian, that is, in his sense, as an Etruscan race. 
And all this tradition is confirmed by relics of art, names of 
places, and peculiarities of language, still found in the Tyrol. 
The ancient writers, who were more familiar with the Etrus- 
can than with these northern tribes, naturally regarded the 
latter as derived from the former. It is a very common prac- 
tice among these early geographers to invert the direction of 
emigration, and to mistake the outlet for the source of the 
stream. But as the peculiar civilization of the Etruscans 
was due to the Pelasgian elements in their composition, which 
is obviously of eastern, and ultimately of Phoenician origin, it is 
more reasonable to conclude that the Rasenic element pro- 
ceeded from the rude and warlike tribes of the north, than that 
the civilized inhabitants of the plains of Italy formed settle- 
ments inthe Alps. And whatis there to oppose to this ancient 
tradition, which found an advocate in Freset in the last cen- 
tury (Head and Inser. t. xvii.), and which Niebuhr supports 
by the sanction of his great name? Its latest opponent is a 
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Mr. Koch, who has recently published a tract, entitled “ Die 
Alpen Etrusker” (Leipzig, 1853). I have looked through 
this tract, and find that the author, who is otherwise unknown 
to me, is unable to unravel the old mythology of the Lydian 
migration, except by a literal rendering, which, in these days, 
is puerile; and that, like Zeuss, he confuses between the 
Reetians, as they were in later times (when the Gauls, who 
conquered the plains of Lombardy, had penetrated even into 
their mountain fastnesses), and the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Reetia, from whence alone the Rasenic conquest of Etruria 
can have proceeded. That the Retians of the empire were 
strongly infused with a Celtic admixture is quite clear ; but it 
is just as certain that a Teutonic element equally strong, and 
at least as ancient, is found in the language and in the names 
of mountains and rivers: and while we can easily trace the 
former to Gallic conquests registered in history, the latter 
must be reserved for the oldest inhabitants of the district. 
But whoever the Retians were, there is positive tradition that 
they and the Etruscans were cognate tribes; and ifso, there 
must have been a continuous area of population from Etruria 
to the Tyrol, until the Gauls, as we know, broke through it, _ 
and endeavoured, with more or less success, to extend their 
conquests both to the north and to the south of the valley of 
the Po. 

2. That the Retians, and therefore the Rasenic ingredients 
in the ancient population of Etruria were Low-German may 
be proved by the following geographical argument. Wherever 
the Low Germans wished to indicate their own boundary line, 
or the end or wend-point of their distinctive territory, they ap- 
plied the term Wend, Wined, Winida, or Veonoda to their neigh- 
bours over the border. As these neighbours were generally 
Sclavonians, this name was applied to them, as a designation 
co-extensive with that of Serb or Sorb, or Servian or Salow- 
jane, which they applied to themselves. But we are more 
certain that the tribes which gave the name of Wend to the 
contiguous population was itself of Teutonic origin, than that 
the nation which received this name was Sclavonian; and 
therefore we may safely infer that the occurrence of this name 
marks the boundary line of some branch of the Gothic race. 
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Thus the Goths of the north designated their eastern neigh- 
bours, whether Sclavonian or Turanian, by the name of Wend 
or finn, which is merely a different pronunciation. By 
the same name the Saxons, distinguished the Sclavonians in 
Lusatia. Even in Charlemagne’s time there were Moinu- 
Winidi and Ratang-Winidi along the rivers named in the 
compound designation; and similarly there were, in classical 
times, Vinde-lict, or “Wineds on the Lech,” in Bavaria, who 
are expressly coupled and contrasted with the Raeti, and the 
march-field explains, in this sense, the name of Vindo-bonum, 
the projecting angle of the German border along the Danube. 
But unless this stratum of population was continued further 
south, how shall we account for the Veneti at the head of the 
Adriatic? It seems to me to follow as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the Reetians, who gave the name to the Vin- 
delici in Bavaria, must also have given this name to their east- 
ern neighbours on the sea-coast; which is the same as saying 
that there was a continuous stratum of Gothic or Low-Ger- 
man population from the Baltic to the Adriatic. And if we are 
to accept the ancient tradition, the Rasenic conquerors of 
Etruria, who were connected with Raetia, belonged eo no- 
mine to this Gothic stock. 

3. The name ‘Pacéva, which, Dionysius tells us, is the ori- 
ginal and native name of the Etruscans, does not occur in any 
other author, and various attempts have been made to get rid 
of it. A favourite device has been to identify this word with 
Tvponves; but Lepsius, who has lent the sanction of his name to 
a conjecture, as easy as it is unsatisfactory, has sufficiently 
shewn that the name Tuponvos is of Pelasgian origin, and that it 
signifies a builder of topcers or towers: and if the Rasenic 
ingredient was not Pelasgian, we must seek for some other 
explanation of the name Rasena. Now although ‘Pacéva 
is a sort of draé& Aoyouevov, or word of solitary occurrence, 
the name Zitruscus, and the term Etruria = Etrusia, from which 
this ethnical adjective is formed, are found everywhere; and 
I think that no one now-a-days will adopt Miiller’s view, that 
Etruscus is an expanded, while Zuscus is a clipped form of 
Tuponves. It is in accordance with the soundest principles of 
etymology to infer that Zt-rus-cus and Et-ruc-sa = Ht-rus-ia 
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contain two elements in combination, namely, et or het, and 
yus. The latter is that form of the root ras which would 
naturally appear in a compound; compare calco with inculco, 
silio with consul, &c. Niebuhr has suggested that Ras-ena 
contains this root ras with the termination ena found in Pors- 
-ena, &c. Now in old Norse at rasa signifies “to run;” and 
whether we identify the prefix Ht or Het with the old Norse 
Hetia, “a warrior,” or suppose that it is some prepositional 
or pronominal prefix, we may plainly see that, according to this 
old Norse analogy, the Ras-ena, or Et-rus-t, were a warrior 
tribe, distinguished by their sudden onset and rapid career. 
It so happens that the Scandinavians, (when migrating for 
the purpose of conquest, actually called themselves by 
this name; for Symeon Magister, who wrote a. pv. 1140, 
actually states that the Scandinavians) who descended the 
Dnieper, the Volga, and the Don, called themselves Ros ; 
that is, as he interprets it, “the runners;” and he adds that 
they were so designated from the rapidity of their motion. 
That this would be a very suitable name for a dominant tribe 
of warriors is clear, from the fact that the higher class at 
Rome had no older name than that of Celeres, or “ swift 
horsemen.” The word ross, “a horse,” afterwards corrupted 
into horsa, undoubtedly contains the same root ras. That 
this was the Low-German term, as opposed to Hengist, the 
High-German appellation, is clear from the mythological con- 
junction Hengist and Horsu as the representatives of two 
tribes, one High and the other Low German, who made a- 
combined invasion of Kent. In a secondary application the 
word ross denotes a running stream, of which the horse was a 
symbol. Everybody understands the myth of Pegasus, ‘‘ the 
fountain horse,” and knows why the Silenzi, or “ gods of running 
streams,” were represented with horses’ tails. I have also 
demonstrated that the river is often designated, in the oldest 
languages of the Indo-Germanic family, by words used also to 
signify “height,” ‘ hill,” or “hill-tower.” (Varron. p. 171.) 
Now in Reetia we find a great number of names of rivers and 
hills which contain this very word Ross. Thus we have 
Ross-bach and Ross-bach-berg, Ross-kogel, Ross-kar Ross- 
berg, Ross-kopf, Ross-ruck, Ross-wand, and other similar names 
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in the Tyrol. If any one can resist the effect of this induction, 
he has not yet learned to reason philologically. But this is 
not all. Another name peculiar to the dominant Rasena is 
Tarquin, the first syllable of which must bear the same rela- 
tion to the Scandinavian Zor or Thor that Ras does to Ross. 
Now Tor is the Scandinavian Jupiter, and the Tyrseno-Pelas- 
gian god of the same order is Zina or Tana=Janus. As, 
then, the plural form of the name Zarquinii, like that of 
Athene or Thebe indicates the union of two communities and 
two worships, is it not reasonable to conclude, from the mythical 
nuptials of the native Tana-quil with the foreign Tar-quin or 
Tor-quil, that there was precisely this combination between 
the old Norse and the Tyrseno-Pelasgian ? With regard to 
the name Jtos or Ras-ena, it is worthy of remark that the 
name was so thoroughly identified with the Scandinavians in 
the north of Europe, that even the Sclavonians, when defining 
the semi-Sclavonic tribe of the Lithuanians which we call the 
“Old Prussians,” designated them as P-rusi = Po-rusi, i. e. 
“adjoining the Ros,” from their proximity to the Scandinavian 
tribes ; just as they called the Pomeranians Po-morani, because 
they dwelt “ on the sea” (po-more). We may therefore easily 
understand the continuance of the same distinctive title in 
Italy, where they were not neighbours, but an aristocracy of 
conquest. 

4. The warlike Rasena distinguish themselves from the 
more polished race, in the midst of which they settled, by 
many traits of religious or social peculiarity. Neibuhr, 
whose sagacity was seldom at fault, remarked that there was 
a singular resemblance between the Scandinavian mythology 
and that of the ancient Etruscans. Now the Pelasgian wor- 
ship was as different as possible from the Scandinavian, 
and therefore this peculiarity alone is a strong evidence in 
favour of the presence of a foreign element in the population. 
The most striking proof, however, of this kind is furnished 
by the Etruscan practice in regard to the gladiatorial combats 
at funerals. That these gladiatorial shows were of Etruscan 
origin is universally admitted. The custom of sacrificing 
prisoners of war at the tomb of a departed warrior is con- 
nected with the traditions of the Trojan war. Sucha sacrifice 
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takes place at the funeral of Patroclus; and Achilles himselfis 
appeased by the immolation of Polyxena. There can be no 
doubt that the funeral sacrifice of human victims was derived 
by the Pelasgians from the Phcenicians, in whose religion this 
Inhuman worship of Moloch was one of the most character- 
istic features. We see in Etruscan monuments a hideous 
monster waiting for his promised meed of human blood, while 
the gladiators are fighting round the tomb; and the substitu- 
tion of this sort of combat, instead of the cold-blooded slaugh- - 
ter in which the Pelasgo-Phoenican rites revelled, must be 
attributed to a warlike race like the Rasena, who, whether in 
sport or earnest, delighted in every form of martial spectacle, 
and whose descendants, in another part of Europe, introduced 
the chivalrous and sometimes bloody exercise of the tourna- 
ment. 

5. Ifall these arguments could be set aside, the evidence of 
linguistic affinity between the scanty remains of the old 
Etruscan and the old Norse would be sufficient of themselves 
to settle the question. 

The argument from the language depends upon so many 
details, that an attempt to state it at length would be eminently 
tedious; nor is it necessary that I should go into the question 
at length. The particulars are already in print, and I shall 
refer you to the book itself, coritenting myself with exhibiting 
to you, on the present occasion, the nature and amount of the 
evidence which is already before the public. — 

It is a matter of certainty that the oldest inhabitants of Etruria 
were Pelasgo-Umbrians, and that the nation owed its art and 
social culture mainly to the Pelasgo-Tyrsenians, whom the 
Rasenic conquerors found established in the country. Ac- 
cordingly, it was to be expected @ priori that a large and sig- 
nificant proportion of their language would admit of direct 
comparison with the other dialects of the peninsula. And so 
itis. The names of most of their deities, and the great ma- 
jority of their words which have come down to us with an 
explanation, are easily analyzed by a reference to the common 
element in Greek and Latin. But there are terms which do 
not admit of this method of explanation; and what shall we 
say when we find that, without a single exception, they yield 
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at the first touch to the pass-key of the old Norse inter- 
preter. ‘Take the first in the alphabetical list of their words: 
@sar, which in the Etruscan language, as Suetonius tells us, 
signified deus. Is it an accident that ass pl. esir, “ Deus,’ is 
* nomen nusquam non occurrens ” in old Icelandic? Then we 
have the bilingual inscription of Pisaurum, in which haruspex 
fulguriator is rendered in Etruscan by trutnft phruntac. Is 
it a merely accidental coincidence that tru-teinn-fit, “ bran- 
dishing the wand of truth,” is a compound of geniune old Norse 
elements, and that the Hymis-Cazda speaks thus of divination: 

athr suthir yethi 

hristo ternd 

Ok a hlaut sa. 
*‘ before they found the ¢ruth they shook the wands of divina- 
nation and inspected the blood?” So that trutnft exactly 
corresponds to haruspex. And isit amerely accidental coinci- 
dence that phrun-tac, which is rendered fulguriator, refers us 
at once to the Icelandic fur or fyr, “fire,” and to the verb 
tak-na, “ ominari,” so that phruntac or furn-tak is “ one who 
takes omens from fire?’ When such coincidences explain all 
the elements of a brace of compound words, the meaning of 
which we know by monumental evidence, the result is not 
surprise: it is conviction. Again, if there were no affinity 
between the Scandinavians and Etruscans, how shall we ex- 
plain the fact that the Old Norse words swt, “ dolor, mastitia, 
luctus,” and its synonym, érege, occur, not once but constantly, 
in Etruscan funeral inscriptions, just where we should expect 
to find them? Next to a contemporaneous interpretation in a 
bilingual inscription there is no evidence stronger than this; 
and no one, I think, after it has once been pointed out to him, 
can fail to see that the inscription eca ershe nact achrum 
phler tree, on an amphora, representing the parting of a man and 
his wife, must mean “this earthen vessel in the ground is a 
votive offering of sorrow.” 

But in linguistic comparisons, grammar is even stronger 
than lexicography. The longest Etruscan inscription—that at 
Perugia—begins thus: 

Eu lat tanna la-rezul amev achr lautn Velthinas. 
At first sight Jat tanna reminds one of the common form in 
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the Runic inscriptions, in which an infinite in -a follows the 
auxiliary Jit. This resemblance occurred to me when | was 
reading the Runic inscriptions, with a totally different object, 
at the request of my friend, Mr. Carlson, then the Swedish 
chaplain in London. Of course I was unable at first to prove 
that Jat and tanna, in the inscription before us, were verbs 
related as auxiliary and infinitive; but an accident put me in 
possession of the proof, which I exhibit to you to-night. This 
patera which I hold in my hand was brought from Chiusi by 
my friend, Mr. Oakes, M.P. for Bury St. Edmund’s, a few 
years ago, and was at once submitted to me. I found an 
inscription of only three words—stem tenilaeth Nfatia—which, 
as any philologer will agree with me in maintaining, must 
consist of the nom. case NVfatia, the proper name of a woman; 
a verb tenilaeth, signifiying “she offers,” i.e. tendzt (Icelandic 
thenia), “she holds out with the hand,” and an acc. stem, 
obviously a pronoun signifying “this,” i.e. stem flenim; for 
the supplemental patera, or_companion offering in the same 
grave is flenim thekinthl.thmtflaneth, which, in tolerably good 
Icelandic, means, “'Thekenthul giveth a patera, or open cup, 
for the dark dwelling.” The proper name Thekinthi has at 
any rate a thoroughly Scandinavian sound. The name of 
Thurtle, anciently Thorketl, in Norfolk, which obtained an 
uneviable notoriety in the annals of crime, is just such ano- 
ther designation. Almost all the recumbent figures on the 
Etruscan sarcophagi hold these pateras in their hands; and in 
one, of which I have lately given a lengthened description, 
and which is engraved in the Transactions of our West-Suffolk 
Archeological Institute, the wife of the deceased makes this 
offering to her husband, as she stands by his funeral altar, on 
the bas-relief which adorns the principal face of the tomb. Now 
this verb tent/aeth is obviously an agglutinate form like those 
which are constantly found in Gothic; and the co-existence 
of lat-tanna and teni-laeth does, in my opinion, settle the 
question as to the meaning of both. The other words in the 
beginning of the Perugian inscription are, as I have shewn, 
also capable of Icelandic interpretation, and I can render them 
thus: “ Here Lartius, the son of Resius, let offer a field of 
mourning as or for the grave of Velthina.” 
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It is easy to tell me that I cannot render the whole of this 
long inscription on the same principle. I am prevented from 
making the attempt by that sense of the real value of these 
inquiries which always saves sound criticism from the com- 
promise of its own dignity. Under the circumstances of the 
case, it is not to be expected that a long inscription in Etrus- 
can should be interpreted without some bilingual key to its 
meaning. But does this affect the question of the discovery 
to which I lay claim? Does any one doubt that Young, 
Champollion, and Lepsius, have settled the question respecting 
the principles on which Egyptian hieroglyphics are to be 
interpreted, or that the language of those hieroglyphics is akin 
to the Coptic? And yet a facetious sceptic has declared, that 
if two Egyptologists agree in their independent interpretation 
of two consecutive lines in any hieroglyphic inscription, he 
will undertake to gallop the great sphinx round the great 
pyramid! At any rate I will venture to say that the most 
eminent Egyptologist in Europe will not undertake to trans- 
late forty-six consecutive lines of the “ Book of the Dead,” in 
the Turin Papyrus, which would about correspond in length 
to the Perugian inscription. But there is another Perugian 
inscription which I have translated, as far as it is perfect, and I 
have pointed out that it contains a peculiar form of the Old 
Norse aorist, which has been made the subject of special com- 
mentary. The inscription to which I refer runs thus in the first 
of the twolines of which it consists :— Cehen suthi hinthiu thues 
sains Etve thaure lautnesele caresri Aules Larthia precuthur- 
arsi,’ and may be rendered in approximate Low-German— 
“hier sut henter (or iftir) theoves seins Elfa thaure lautnesele 
lit kara Aules Larthia frequ thurase,” or, in English, “ Here 
Aul. Lartius let engrave sorrow after (z.e. in honour of) his 
uncle Etf us on the sepulchral tomb a prayer for the dead.” 

I h ave thus laid before you a brief, but, I believe, a suffi. 
ciently distinct outline of the affinities which connect the Rasena 
of the south and the Ros, or Scandinavians of the north, the 
two ends of a chain of cognate tribes, which extended with a 
fluctuating but still continuous boundary line, indicated by the 
name Wend or Wened given to those who lived across the 
border, fromthe Baltic to the Adriatic. I know not what evi- 
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dence in favour of an ethnographic theory could be added to 
that which I have collected and arranged. If any other tests 
can be applied, let this be stated, and I will at once inquire 
whether they are available to this investigation. If not, it 
seems to me that the solution proposed deserves at least an 
accurate exposition and an impartial examination. For if it 
is found, that not only no other view of the case is equally 
tenable, but that the tendency of all inquiry is in the direction 
which I have indicated, we may hope that the greatest 
reproach of philological ethnography, the non-discovery of the 
Etruscan language, is in a fair way to be removed. In the 
mean time it is simply absurd to repeat the old saying, that we 
know nothing about’ Etruscan, beyond the fact that afil ril 
means vixit annos, and that we do not even know which of these 
words corresponds to vixit, and which to annos, the fact being, 
that avid or afil, which in the bilingual inscription, is rendered 
etatis, must contain the same root as @v-uwm and @-tas = evi- 
tas, and that rz/ is good Low-German for the flowing course 
of astream, which is the primary meaning of annus and devaos. 
I leave it to the Ethnological Society to decide whether we do 
not know a great deal more than this; whether, in fact, the 
_ prima-facie evidence for the conclusion at which I have 
arrived is not so uniform and complete, as to leave my theory 
in possession of the field, at least until some other method of 
reconciling and explaining all the phenomena is found to 
answer the various tests to which I have submitted my own 
speculations. 


In the Perugian inscription there are dots placed between some of 
the letters, as if to group them into words, which is, indeed, considered 
to be their use. Now, before removing these dots to other places, it 
must be shewn that they are erroneously placed. Sir W. Betham 
removed them to please his fancy, and grouped the letters into Celtic 
words. Dr. Donaldson has grouped them differently, and formed 
Scandinavian words.—EDITOR. 
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A LETTER FROM J. G. AKERMAN, Esa., F.S.A., 


TO 


RICHARD CULL, Honorary Secretary, 


WITH A TRACING OF 


AREMARKABLE SKULL FOUND IN SWITZERLAND. 


Read January 11, 1854. 


Society of Antiquaries’ Apartments, 
17th December, 1853. 
My Dear Sir,— 

I venture to send you, for the inspection of the Ethnologi- 
cal Society, a tracing of a very remarkable cranium, sent to 
me a short time since by a Swiss friend of mine, M. Troyon, 
well known for his archzeological researches in the neighbour- 
hood of Bel Air, near Lausanne, where it was found. M. 
Troyon observes that it is the sole example he has discovered 
during his researches ; but that a few years since some crania 
of similar form were discovered in Hungary, and that Dr. 
Gosse, of Geneva, had found one or two of the same descrip- 
tion near the mountain of the Salive. He further remarks 
that Professor Retzius, whom he has consulted on the subject, 
is of opinion that the depression observable, on these crania 
has been produced artificially in infancy, a practice, according 
to Herodotus, known to the ancient Scythians. As these dis- 
coveries are extremely rare in Europe, and as the remains 
with which they were found associated point to a period of 
invasion, M. Troyon thinks it very probable that the skulls in 
question may be those of Scythians brought into the country 
by the Burgundians on their settlement in Switzerland. 

I regret that I cannot at present communicate any thing 
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regarding the relics, if any, found with the skeleton to which 
this cranium belonged, as they might assist us in determining 
the status of the individual whose skull is so peculiarly dis- 
tinguished; but I hope soon to be enabled to communicate 
some further particulars, having written to M. Troyon with 
that view. 


3 Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
J. G. AKERMAN. 


RicHaRD CULL, Esq., 
Secretary, Ethnological Society. 
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ON THE 
ESQUIMAUX. 


By P. Cc. SUTHERLAND, M.D., Surgeon. 


Read February 8, 1854, 


Tuts people have so much taken up the attention of almost 
every Arctic traveller, that the remarks my limited experience 
may furnish are scarce deserving the notice of this Society. 
While, however, they presume upon your indulgence, I beg to 
put forward as a plea the following short notice from Sir J. 
Richardson’s recent elaborate researches in Prince Rupert’s 
Land—a work which contains much that is valuable to the 
Ethnologist, both with reference to the Esquimaux and their 
southern neighbours, the American Indians. At page 340, 
Vol. I., he says— The Eskimo offer an ipteresting study to the 
Ethnologist, on account of the very great linear extent of their 
country ; of their being the only uncivilized people who inhabit 
both the old and the new continents ; and of their seclusion to 
the north of all other American nations, with whom they have 
a very limited intercourse, so that their language and cus- 
toms are preserved more than any other from innovations.” 
Every reader of North Polar Voyages and Travels must 
be struck with the wonderful similarity he finds in the habits 
_of the natives of the arctic shores; and this similarity compels 
him to refer them all, although in some cases differing in a 
few minor details, to one great variety of the human race. 
The Tschuktschis, the Koriaks, the Yukagers, the Samoiedes, 
and the Laplanders, occupying collectively a line of arctic 
coast extending from the East Cape at Behring’s Straits to 
the North Cape in Norway, over nearly 180° of longitude, in 
so many other respects resemble the Esquimaux inhabiting 
the Polar shores of North America and the shores of Hud- 
son’s Bay and Davis Straits, that despite their elemental 
N 
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peculiarities, derived from intermixture with other races, they 
may be associated with the latter, at least in a general point 
of view; and, according to ethnological opinion at present, it 
is proper to refer both the former and the latter to the Mon- 
golian variety, subject, however, to various modifications, due, 
in some measure, to the physically dissimilar aspects of the wide 
area over which they extend. The above author indicates an 
affinity between the Esquimaux and T’schuktschis and Koriaks, 
which a later writer, Lieutenant Hooper, R.N., has clearly 
demonstrated ;* and Baron Von Wrangel had previously ex- 
tended the same affinity so far westward, that it may be said 
to encircle the globe. The people thus linked together are 
almost exclusively confined to the sea-coasts; and it is re- 
markable how little prone they are to follow the banks of. 
even fertile rivers which lead them out of the frozen regions, 
for which they appear to be so specially adapted. The icy 
coasts of Labrador have attracted them further southward 
into the temperate zone than they have been known to 
penetrate in any other quarter. They follow the tortuous 
windings of the deep fiords of North and South Greenland; 
and no portion of land that we have yet visited, up to within 
seven and ahalf degrees of the Pole, is without them, or such 
relics as shew that it had been at some time peopled by 
these thinly-scattered hyperborean wanderers. 

In the western hemisphere, to which these remarks apply, 
the insular character of their country would cause an obstacle 
to their rapid dissemination, which the limited resources of 
such an extremely severe climate could not possibly over- 
come, were it not that the water, upon the produce of which 
they chiefly rely for subsistence, is covered with ice during 
the greatest part of the year; and in this way, instead of 
opposing, it affords every inducement and encouragement to 
their highly nomadic habits. Many tracts once occupied by 
them are now wholly deserted, but for what reason it is not 
easy to decide. Sir W. E. Parry, in his first and third 
voyages, found numerous relics of the Esquimaux on the 
shores of Lancaster Sound, Barrow Straits, and Prince Re- 
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gent’s Inlet; and the later expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklin, besides corroborating what their predecessors had 
observed, found the same remains of human inhabitants on 
both sides of the Wellington Channel and the newly dis- 
covered islands in the sea to which it is the entrance, as far 
north as the 77th degree of latitude. ‘These remains consist 
chiefly of irregular circular arrangements of stones, evidently the 
sites of their huts or dwellings, cooking-places in the shingle, 
rough and temporary stone erections used as traps for the arctic 
fox, large accumulations of the bones of whales, seals, and 
other animals, and not unfrequently pieces of ivory, bone, 
and wood, with drilled holes for thong fastenings, by which, 
although only mere fragments, they were formed into fishing 
and sledging implements, such as whole tribes of Esquimaux 
use in the present day. Captain, now the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, 
found similar relics at Cape Hope, one of the most northern 
positions yet attained in East, or Old Greenland, as may be 
learned by the following extract from his work.* At page 
336 he says—“ Most of the relics of inhabitants discovered in 
this country were indicative of the people by whom they had 
been left being Esquimaux. But there were some excep- 
tions. The division of hard bones and the ivory of unicorns’ 
horns, by drilling contiguous series of holes, is a process 
which, as far as I know, is not usually practised by Esqui- 
maux. Now this was apparently the plan that these people 
invariably adopted for cutting hard substances; and it may be 
considered as indicative of their having had some communica- 
tion with people of other habits than those natural to Esqui- 
maux. Another circumstance, of a still more striking de- 
scription, was the discovery of a wooden coffin at Cape 
Hope. This was almost a proof of some connection with 
Europeans; but it could not be satisfactorily determined, that 
in this solitary example the coffin was positively deposited by 
any of the natives.” It is more than probable that the lay- 
ing down of the coffin can be referred to some of the Dutch 
or British ships touching at that part of the coast in their 


* “ Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale-fishery, made in the 
summer of 1822.” } | 
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eager pursuit of whales and seals. Any doubt, however, on 
this head would have been removed, had the companions of 
this enterprisiug voyager overcome the superstitious views 
to which seamen in general are so liable, and looked into 
the coffin. It is scarcely to be supposed that the wood ne- 
cessary, in our estimation, for the last resting-place of the 
dead could well have been spared for such a purpose among 
a people who prize too highly, for their daily pursuits, every 
fragment of this material which the waves, to them its only 
source, throw up on the coast. At the time that Scoresby 
wrote, little was known of the Esquimaux. The voyages 
of Parry, Ross, and Franklin, had been but entered upon; 
and fthe observations cf Richardson, Lyon, and many other 
travellers among these northern tribes, had not been made: 
therefore it need not be wondered that he could not venture 
to assign to the uncivilized Esquimaux the ingenuity requi- 
site to drill the holes in the pieces of ivory, &c., to which 
he so candidly and so graphically alludes. The relics he 
found in that high northern position appear to be the same 
as those found on the deserted shores lately explored in 
search of the missing ships; and there are no unequivocal 
proofs of their being more recent. We may conclude that 
the extensive tracts where these relics have been found, both 
in Old, or East Greenland, and northward of what may be 
considered the arctic shores of America, have undergone phy- 
sical changes which render them less congenial to the ex- 
istence of the descendants of their earlier inhabitants. The 
shallowing of the water in the numerous bays and fiords 
which indent the land in these high northern latitudes, 
consequent upon the converging power of coast-ice and ice- 
bergs, must result in increasing the severity of the climate, 
by preventing the free drift to which ice is subject in deep 
water; and, moreover, shallow water is not well adapted for 
the movements or sustenance of the large aquatic mammalia 
peculiar to the icy seas. It has been remarked already that 
the bones—ribs, vertebra, scapule, lower maxille, &c., of the 
huge Greenland whale, occur abundantly at the sites of the 
long-since deserted huts on the shores of the Wellington 
Channel, shewing clearly, that when the Esquimaux were 
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there the adjacent seas were inhabited by a species of animal 
rarely found at the present time so far west in that high lati- 
tude as Barrow Straits, and never so muchas once seen in the 
above channel by the recent exploring ships.* It is possible 
that this desertion on the part of our race may have arisen 
from some capricious feeling: such, however, is most un- 
likely, for caprice is scarcely one of the preponderating ele- 
ments of the Esquimaux character. Sir Edward Parry and 
Captain Lyon relate instances at Igloolik, in which many in- 
dividuals would to a certainty have perished had they been 
left to their own resources. And a few years ago Captain 
Ommaney, of H.M.S. “ Assistance,” found a hut at Omenak, 
Wolstenholme Sound, lat. 763°, which the pinching famine of 
a severe winter had converted into acharnel-house. Enoolooa= 
pike, an intelligent native of Hogarth Sound, lat. 65°, whose 
name is familiar to many members of your Society, told me, 
that where he remained chiefly during the winter months it 
not unfrequently occurred that even whole families perished 
from want of the means of subsistence. With these facts be- 
fore us, it is not easy to oppose the idea, that the regions now 
deserted may have been depopulated bya single severe sea- 
son; for it must be owned, that, in secluded localities, where 
but two or three huts, about a dozen individuals, occur, one 
winter might cut the whole off. We do not, however, find 
the signs of such devastations in any of the above localities, 
and on that account it is proper to refer the universal deser- 
tion observed to some other and more gradual cause, such as 
the increasing severity of the winters from the shallowing of 
the water. But to sum up their geographical limits in the 
_ present day—We find them in West Greenland, from Cape 
Farewell to Whale Sound, lat. 774°. On the western shores 
of Davis Straits they extend northward as far as 723°, and 
southward to Labrador; thence they follow the coasts of Hud- 
son’s Bay and arctic America to Behrings Straits, and occupy 





* Other species, such as the Beluga and Monodon, were always met 
in great abundance, during the summer months, in and to the north- 


west of the Wellington Channel. 
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vast groups of islands on the arctic circle between the 60th 
and 90th degrees of longitude. 

It will prove no less interesting than difficult to trace cor- 
rectly the progress of this people over these cold regions. 
Presuming upon their passage from the Old World across 
Behrings Straits, we must suppose that they stretched eastward 
and southward until they arrived at Baffin’s Bay, which they 
crossed most probably at Smith Sound, in lat. 793° or 80°, where 
it is but thirty-five miles in breadth: thence they proceeded 
southward in the direction of Whale Sound and Cape York. 
At, and two hundred miles south-eastward of this promon- 
tory, the vast glacial accumulation of the Greenland con- 
tinent so covers the coast, that it is doubtful whether they | 
could safely continue their progress southward ; in which case 
the alternative suggested for peopling the portion of Green- 
land now occupied by the Danish settlers favours the idea 
that Whale Sound insulates Greenland, and runs eastward 
into the Spitzbergen Sea. The natives may have followed 
the shores of this’sound to Cape Hope, where Captain Scoresby 
found relics of them. From Cape Hope they could follow 
the coast to Cape Farewell, and thence northward, on the 
east shore of Davis Straits, to Melville Bay, where the gla- 
cier already alluded to begins to render the coast quite un- 
inhabitable. It must, however, be borne in mind, that the 
distance between the two shores of Davis Straits on the 
65th degree of latitude, is not so great but a few persons might 
have survived the dangers of being conveyed across upon 
the ice, if, in pursuing their fishing avocations upon the ice, 
a storm had blown them from the west coast, which they had 
inhabited up to that time. To give a little more weight to 
the supposition that Greenland was peopled in this way, I 
may state, that it is not uncommon for the natives of those 
seas to be set adrift upon the ice by violent gales, under 
which circumstances several individuals are frequently known 
to-perish ; and within the last seventy or ninety years a na- 
tive appeared on the west side of Davis Straits, who had 
been set adrift by a violent storm on the opposite shore. 

To estimate the numbers of the Esquimaux would prove a 
tedious process, if found at all possible, owing to the icy 
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fastnesses of many of their retreats, and also to their wan- 
dering habits. Even in West Greenland, up to the 73d 
degree of latitude, where they are converted to the Christian 
faith by the followers of Egede, the zealous Lutheran Missio- 
nary from Denmark, I am not certain that there is a correct 
census of the native population. Here, however, they appear 
to be increasing under the judicious management and careful 
teaching of the Danes, and not unfrequently upwards of 300 
occur at some of the settlements. From the above limit to 
Whale Sound we find but a few very thinly-scattered families ; 
and at the latter locality but twelve individuals were found by 
the screw-steamer “ Isabel,” Captain Inglefield, R.N., the only 
ship that visited the Sound during the last thirty years, and the 
first to navigate it up as faras the native settlement. But one 
person out of the tribe had previously seen white men, and 
that was at Wolstenholme Sound, sixty miles to the south- 
ward, wherein he had journeyed in his earlier years. As I ac- 
companied Captain Inglefield, two or three points respecting 
them may be introduced here. They lived in the most pri- 
mitive state imaginable, having, to all appearance, scarcely any 
intercourse with other tribes, and still less, directly or indi- 
rectly, with ships. ~The dog, as usual, was their only domesti- 
cated animal, the skins of which, and of seals, foxes, and birds, 
constituted their chief clothing. For cooking utensils, they used 
hollowed-out blocks of potstone (lapis ollaris); and among 
the whole community there was but one hatchet, one knife, 
and one needle, each of which was nigh worn down, the latter 
being but half an inch in length, having, in the course of its 
long and useful existence, had the eye renewed several times. I 
observed that the front teeth of all the aged members had 
quite disappeared—a feature by no means common among any 
of the tribes I had seen in the Danish possessions, or on the 
west side of Davis Straits, and which might be accounted for 
by the absence of knives or instruments to cut their tough, 
and, in most cases, only partially-cooked food. They used 
sledges rudely constructed of the bones of the animals taken 
in the chase; but neither among them, nor any of the tribes 
seen on the coast southward to Cape York, were any canoes 
found, owing, I suppose, to the entire want of wood to con- 
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struct the framework of their frail barges. By the assistance 
of the excellent vocabulary of the Esquimaux language, com- 
piled from various sources by Captain Washington, R.N., we 
made ourselves tolerably well understood to them, but their 
replies were too hastily made, and far too voluminous, to be 
comprehended. They adhered to the aristocratical habit pe- 
culiar to the Esquimaux of changing their dwellings during 
the summer months: their winter huts, three or four in num- 
ber, we found cleared out and thrown wide open. One very 
small hut, however, was still shut up. On looking into which 
we saw a dead body undergoing rapid decomposition, and 
covered with larve. | 

In the British possessions the numbers of the Esquimaux 
are by no means considerable, and, with the exception of the 
pious labours of the Moravian Missionaries on the Labrador 
coast, and of a few of the clergy engaged in other parts of 
the Hon. Hudson’s-Bay Company’s territories, nothing has 
yet been done to bring them over to civilized habits or to 
ameliorate their condition. Of their extreme ingenuity in the 
capture of animals, and their usefulness in enabling us to de- 
velope the commercial resources of their country, every tra- 
veller gives proof by unmeasured praise. In no part of the 
world do we find peculiar to uncivilized life such kindness of 
manner and amiability of character. The soft and confiding 
expression of their countenance contrasts remarkably with the 
timid and sulky look of the dark-skinned of our race. No less 
remarkable is the contrast between them and the inhabitants 
of more southern and highly-favoured climes, with respect to 
the existence of a Deity. We do not find that they have de- 
graded the perverted idea of a Supreme Being, which the gift 
of speech has so imperfectly conveyed to them from the earliest 
ages of the world, into the hideous forms worshipped and pro- 
pitiated in many parts of the globe by the most awful sacrifice 
and horrid butchery of thousands of the human family, and 
not’ unfrequently of its young and loving children. Captain 
Lyon, during Sir Edward Parry’s voyage to Igloolik, learned — 
that they believe in the existence of a female Deity, by whose 
will they, and the animals used by them as food, are controlled; 
and, according to the same author, in addition to her as the 
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presiding being, they believe in two or three others of minor im- 
portance. In the year 1846 I spent two months among a tribe 
ofnearly one hundredand twenty individuals in Hogarth Sound, 
lat. and long. 65°, and among them was Enoolooapike, to whose 
general intelligence and knowledge of our language, which he 
acquired during his visit to Great Britain with Captain Penny, 
I am indebted for the purport of the following remarks :—He 
says that they believe in the overruling power of a great female 
Deity, living in the sky, and designated “ Alna,” which means 
“mother.” ‘They attribute to her the power of unbounded 
omniscience, and hold that she is cognizant of their thoughts 
and words. She takes special recognition of the supplies of 
seals, whales, and deer, the animals most highly prized by 
them; and when there is a deficiency, it is assignable to the 
displeasure arising from some of their misdemeanors, upon 
which they have recourse to the peculiar incantations of their 
*‘ Angekoks,” so often alluded to in Polar voyages. They 
firmly believe that they are each endowed with a spirit called 
*‘Ishoma,” which leaves the body at death, and, after three 
days, arrives at the abode of Alna, who assigns to it a place 
of happiness according to the merits of the individual during 
life; the first places being due to such personsas are killed in 
attacking the bear, or are drowned in the capture of seals or 
whales ; but under no circumstances is any spirit consigned to 
a place of punishment. The spirits never return to the earth 
again: their pleasures are akin to the enjoyments they found 
while in their bodies. Some of the lower animals—for ex- 
ample, whales, seals, deer, the dog, ptar migan, ducks of seve- 
ral species, and other birds used as food, salmon, and many 
other animals subservient to their existence—are all believed 
by them to have spirits, which, on the death of the animals, 

escape to Alna, with whom they remain until they can be 
- sent out again into the young of the same animals, without any 
transmigration from one to another species. Besides Alna, 
they deify another person under the name “Amota,” or 
“father,” who lives in the sea, and is attended by a dog. 
Anoota, instead of being equal to Alna in the sense of 
vision, has but one eye, having lost the other by a thrust of a 
spear from an Esquimaux, who mistook him in, the surface of 
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the water for a seal. The Esquimaux are exceedingly super- 
stitious, and place the firmest reliance in their Angekoks. 
Captain Penny, on one occasion, accused an individual prac- 
tising this species of necromancy of extorting from a sick 
neighbour a number of valuable articles in return for the so- 
called medico-religious attention requested of him. The accu- 
sation was preferred against the Angekok in the cabin of the 
ship, in the presence of a number of both males and females 
of the same tribe. At first he appeared to take the whole as a 
joke, but ultimately his anger became aroused to a furious 
pitch: his long dark hair moved, and his face assumed a livid 
hue, while large dew-drops rose on his brow: it was evident 
that a violent emotion passed through his whole frame. Strik- 
ing the palms of his two closed hands together, he blew his 
breath violently into the captain’s face, upon which the females 
screamed out in a most unearthly shriek, followed by loud 
sobbing and tears, that the captain must die. The males 
trembled from head to foot, and appeared to be fully im- 
pressed with the fatal result of the performance of the in- 
sulted Angekok. After a few minutes’ respite the latter fixed 
his eyes upon the sky as seen through the window overhead, 
and beckoned with his hands as if something were approach- 
ing him from aloft. In less than a minute he patted the cap- 
tain on the head, assuring him that he would not die, and the 
natives in the cabin were restored to their usual quiescence. 
It was clear the inevitable curse that had been imposed was 
again revoked. Enoolooapike told me that he never knew an 
Esquimaux recover this process of anathematizing, which ge- 
nerally proves fatal after two or three days of intense mental 
agony. 

From the observations of Parry, Lyon, Richardson, Frank- 
lin, and Ross, and the experience of the Missionaries in Labra- 
dor and Greenland, we have reason to hold this people in 
high esteem, on account of their mental endowments ; for no- 
where do we find our heathen and barbarous fellow-creatures 
so ready to adopt civilized habits, and to submit to the man- 
ners and customs of those settling among them: and, strange 
as it may appear, nowhere is the procreation of the aborigines 
so compatible with the intreduction and advance of civiliza- 
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tion, Greenland being the only known exception to the evil 
so lamentably and justly deplored by this Society, to wit, the 
extinction of the native races in the presence of the white 
man. ‘This success on the part of the Esquimaux in the con- 
flict waged so destructively by enlightened Europe against the 
ethnological elements of the rest of the world, must be attri- 
buted to their high intellectual attainments, for physically 
they do not bear comparison with the most diminutive of the 
acknowledged sub-varieties of our race; and it strongly corro- 
borates a remark lately made at a public meeting by one of 
the highest dignitaries of our church,* that man almost inva- 
riably descends to the lowest degree of mental degradation in 
the parts of the world most highly favoured for his physical 
development. 

With respect to their leading natural propensities, Captain 
Lyon in most points holds a highly favourable opinion, 
which is in some measure supported by what came under my 
own notice. He says they are exceedingly honest, being 
never known, under any circumstances, to steal from each 
other, and not from white men until a little experience 
had taught them that this evil is not uncommon among the 
latter. Out of the tribe already alluded to in Hogarth Sound, 
two individuals, who had travelled from Igloolik, and had 
never, till their arrival and joining this tribe in 1846, seen 
ships or white men, were found to be at first most strictly 
honest, but in a short time they fell into the cunning and un- 
scrupulous habits of their neighbours. ‘They do not continue 
addicted to these furtive habits after being brought fairly un- 
der the influence of our teaching. In Greenland the Danish 
settlers find cases of theft to be of rare occurrence. Not a few 
instances could be adduced to shew the strictness with which 
the natives brought over to Christianity adhere to truth and 
equity in the face of powerful temptations. In their small 
dealings with British ships touching upon their shores they 
refuse to receive from the seamen articles removed clandes- 
tinely, for bartering purposes, from the ships’ stores. One in- 
stance came under my own notice of the bronzed Mongol, 


* The Bishop of Oxford. 
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clothed in the oily and filthy skins of seals, dogs, and other 
animals, reading a lecture on the sin of stealing to an English 
seaman, who did not scruple to offer him, in return for his 
deer-skins, some of the ship’s provisions. Sir John Ross re- 
lates another instance, on the same coast, in which the disap- 
pearing of an axe, or some such instrument, from a heap of 
shipwrecked materials, was attributed to the Esquimaux. 
After due examination, it turned out that the native in whose 
possession the stolen article was found had received it, only 
with great persuasion, in exchange for some trifling object, 
from the person (a British sailor) appointed to keep watch 
over the materials whence it had been removed. 

In the uncivilized state, like most races, their music is of 
the rudest description. In Greenland, however, they shew a 
decided aptness to be taught in this, as in other departments of 
refined life. Many of them perform with great taste and cor- 
rectness on the violin, and the females sing sacred music with 
a degree of harmony superior to what we find among other 
communities, with far greater pretensions, in our own country. 
In the still hours of the long twilight of high northern lati- 
tudes it proved exceedingly pleasant, on many occasions, to 
listen attentively to groups of young and adult females sing- 
ing their evening hymns in their native tongue, as they assem- 
bled on some of the prominent points of their rocky coast, 
whence they could watch the slow movements of the whaling 
ships, and catch the coarse greetings of the seamen in the 
boats pulling to and from the shore. This love of music pe- 
culiar to the Esquimaux is the more interesting, because it 
has been hitherto believed, if we can judge correctly by a 
paper recently read before the Society, that the inhabitants of 
the frozen regions of the globe are deficient in the sense to 
appreciate, and the power to produce, melodious musical 
sounds. 

In receiving favours at our hands gratitude is not shewn by 
a useless expression of thanks; and this circumstance has 
been put down, by many persons, as a symptom that no such. 
happy feeling ever enters their mind. ‘This idea is disproved 
by the fact, that, under my own eyes, they acknowledged 
handsome gifts of files, knives, saws, and other usefud articles, 
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by returning with seal-skins and whalebone fifty times of more 
value, which they made over to us without the slightest allu- 
sion to bargain or agreement. Because we do not yet appre- 
ciate their mode of signifying emotional feeling of this exalted 
kind, we must not come to the conclusion that they are 
strangers to any such. We have too long judged races in 
heathen darkness, and differing in sentiment as widely from 
us as white is from black, by our own laws: it is worthy of 
our intelligence now to make ourselves thoroughly acquainted 
_ with their mental constitution; and, having done so, we shall 
be better able to return a just verdict when points in their 
character are disputed. They are guilty of apathy and un- 
feelingness towards each other, and especially the infirm, 
without much distinction whether the latter arises from age or 
sickness. Cases, however, not unfrequently occur, in which 
the utmost devotedness is shewn throughout severe illnesses 
and famine. Enoolooapike once owed his life to the kindness 
of one of his tribe, who attended to his wants when unwell 
during his mother’s absence. He never afterwards forgot this 
person, and he often spoke gratefully of the feeling manner in 
which his necessities had been supplied. 

We have a good proof of the large share of hope implanted 
in them, from their extremely improvident habits; for with few 
exceptions do we find them very much concerned about the 
supplies of a future day. Their courage and daring intrepi- 
dity cannot be better illustrated than in their dangerous attacks 
upon the polar bear, which they meet on the open floe with 
no weapons but their spears and bows, and the assistance of 
their dogs, which keep the animals at bay. Not a few ofthem 
- can boast of scars received in the conflict, and many exhibit 
with pride and satisfaction the favourite arrows with which the 
snow-white monarch of the icy plains had been dispatched. 
One person shewed me a quiver which he kept in daily use, 
containing arrows handed down to him from his great grand- 
father, the history of each of which he preserved with equal 
care and interest as the artillery officer would that of the 
piece of ordnance which, under his well-directed aim, had 
routed an army and changed a dynasty. 

Their observing faculties, and readiness to depict the natural 
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features of their country, have for a long time very deservedly 
attracted our admiration. The names, habits, and characters 
of the plants and animals with which they come in contact 
are quite familiar to the chubby little boys who sally out of the 
huts to lead the collector of natural-history specimens to the 
most fertile localities. Dependent, as they are to such an extent, 
upon the conditions of the weather, and guided solely by its 
indications in undertaking journeys, they have arrived at a 
degree of precision in anticipating decided and sudden atmo- 
spherical changes which few persons in this country can 
claim, although assisted by the most highly-approved meteoro- 
logical instruments and careful observation. 

They are not subject to many diseases. From protracted 
exposure to daylight, reflected with intense power during the 
spring and summer months from the snow, the eyes generally 
suffer a great deal, few individuals attaining their fortieth year 
without considerable thickening of the eyelids, especially at 
the margin where the mucous lining and the skin meet. It is 
not uncommon to see persons blind upon one eye, but I do 
not recollect a single instance of total blindness. An indivi- ~ 
dual in such a state would be quite unfit for the life of toil and 
hardship to which the hardy Esquimaux is exposed. The 
neglect consequent upon this helpless condition most probably 
cuts off its afflicted objects. ‘They have recourse to the use of 
wooden goggles, to prevent, as much as possible, the admission — 
of an undue amount of light. Epilepsy seems to be common 
among their children: it generally proves fatal before they 
attain the age of puberty. Violent mania is scarcely ever 
heard of; but when it occurs its unhappy victims are driven 
from the huts, or, if very unmanageable, they are shut up alive 
ina large heap of stones, either way, of course, proving rapidly 
fatal. Melancholy is very common among the female portion 
of the Danish settlers in Greenland, and not unfrequently it 
ends in fatuity or mania. This may be attributed to the de- 
pressing effects of the long polar winter and the want of cheer- 
ful society. Spring and autumn are the most unhealthy 
seasons, owing to the greater changableness of the weather. 
After long exposure to severe and wet weather, in old persons 
troublesome carbuncles and profusely suppurating sinuous 
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ulcers break out about the lips and chin, which exhaust very 
much, and often prove fatal. In the autumn months a degree 
of plethora obtains, which often results in inflammatory affec- 
tions of the lungs. This plethora is generally relieved, when 
the cold weather sets in, by frequent discharges of blood from 
the mucous membrane of the nose. Walking along some of 
the beaten tracks of the Esquimaux in the month of October, 
one is struck with an endless string of blood marks on the 
white snow. Should a few individuals be met, each will be 
observed carrying the head in a position to facilitate the free 
escape of the blood seen trickling slowly from the nostrils. 
- The outlet thus afforded for the blood which can no longer 
circulate freely in the skin and subjacent tissues, from the in- 
creased severity of the cold, shews the wise provision of Nature 
for the prevention of internal congestions, which might end in 
apoplexy, organic disease of the viscera, and death. 

Scrofulous diseases are not common ; but one instance came 
under my notice, and it was a curvature of the spine accom- 
panied by an extensive chronic abscess near the knee-joint : 
no doubt the former was owing to disease and consequent ab- 
sorption of the bodies of some of the vertebra. The subject 
of it was a married female of about thirty-five years of age. 
As she was partly of Danish parentage, the taint in her con- 
stitution may have been of European origin. Infectious dis- 
eases, until last season, were unheard of in Greenland. Small- 
pox was then introduced by one of the whaling ships belong- 
ing to some of our northern ports, and proved fatal in five or 
six cases. It was hoped that the approach of winter, and 
vaccination, which till then had scarcely ever been performed 
among the natives, would arrest the further spread of the 
disease. Natural deformities occur, but to what extent I am 
not aware: only one case of club-foot came under my notice, 
and that was in Hogarth Sound, in 1846. 

Considering the remarks of persons of such eminence as 
Egede, Sir W. E. Parry, Sir J. Richardson, and others, 
on the language of the Esquimaux, and the vocabulary al- 
ready alluded to as being compiled by Captain Washington, 
R.N., it will be presumptuous in me so much as to touch upon 
this part of the subject. I may, however, observe, that the 
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extraordinary sameness pervading the language of this people, 
whether we address them at Cape Farewell, Whale Sound, 
Fort Hope, the Mackenzie River, Igloolik, Labrador, or 
Hogarth Sound, affords one of the most convincing proofs 
that the vast and perplexing dialectic differences experienced 
by ethnologists in America and Africa, and other parts of the 
world, take their origin, and continue their existence, from the 
never-easing intestinal commotion and murderous warfare 
carried on by thousands of the factions and tribes into which 
millions of our race subdivide themselves, The “ Innuit,” 
for this is the proper and self-imposed designation of the 
Esquimaux as a people, are knit together into peaceful com- 
munities, in which we find more of the discordant jarrings 
peculiar to the sunny regions of the globe, where every inch 
of Nature’s wide area pulsates with the germ of life. In 
maintaining their position against the fierce elements and the 
“ all-subduing frosts” of their climate, it would ill befit them 
to disavow their present strong attachment to each other, or 
introduce changes into the universal language by which their 
wants are communicated and their sympathy displayed. 

It has been believed that, in estimating numbers, they can- 
not express their idea of any sum above ten, except by a repe- 
tition of some of their acknowledged numerals, together with 
the assistance of the fingers and toes, to represent ideally the 
objects enumerated. After a little explanation to prevent 


being misunderstood, Enoolooapike repeated the following — 


numbers, which I often used subsequently among the natives 
of his tribe. At first they did not quite comprehend my mean- 
ing, a circumstance arising, probably, from bad pronuncia- 
tion; but after one ortwo distinct and clear repetitions, without 
the assistance of any ideal representation, each of the numbers 
appeared to be familiar to them, although I believe they do 
not often, in the ordinary routine of life, go above the number 
five, and very seldom indeed up toten. I regret that the 


numbers eleven to fifteen have been lost. 
, Attauseuk. 

, Machgook. 

, Pingasoot. 
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6, Attausimeek. 
7, Machgooneek. 
8, Pingasooneek. 
9, Sissamaneek. 


10, Couleet. : ; 
* % * Ed * % 


16, Attausimeek achbingachachevoot segningeet. 
17, Machgooneek achbingachachevoot segningeet. 
18, Pingasooneek achbingachachevoot segningeet. 
19, Sissamaneek achbingachachevoot segningeet. 
_ 20, Couleeooghevoote segningeet. 
21, Segningeet achbingachachevoot attausimeek. 
22, Machgooneek segningeet achbingachachevoot. 
23, Pingasooneek segningeet achbingachachevoot. 
24, Sissamaneek segningeet achbingachachevoot. 
25, Teidleemaneek segningeet achbingachachevoot. 
Achbingalingeek segningeet achbingachachevoot attausimeek. 
27, Segningeeta segningeet achbingachachevoot. 
28, Segningeeta segningeet achbingachachevoot pingasooneek. 
29, Segningeeta segningeet achbingachachevoot sissamaneek. 
30, Couleeooghevoot segningeeta segningeet couleeooghevoot. 

It may be observed here, that the syllable “ ghe,” occurring 
in twenty, and again in thirty, is pronounced by Englishmen 
with a peculiar burr, which Sir Edward Parry refers to North- 
umbrians; and indeed, I believe, were this author to put 
down the sound in letters, he would use “de” instead of 
“she.” By comparing the native pronunciation with words 
similarly pronounced in some of the Celtic dialects, which 
the Esquimaux pronounced with as much fluency as 
their own language, I find that the leiters “dh” in “dhia” 
express it with the greatest correctness. The best illustration 
occurring in the English language is found in the ordinary 
pronunciation of the word ‘“‘ye,” which may be introduced 
instead of the letters “ghe.” Enoolooapike seemed quite 
capable of extending the numbers indefinitely above thirty ; 
but as he did so by modifying, transposing, and repeating the 
words he had already used, I did not think it necessary to go 
on writing them down. They appeared to increase in length 
in the same proportion as we find from one to thirty. 

In some of these remarks an opinion was expressed to the 
effect that the Esquimaux, or Innuit, in point of physical deve- 
lopement are second to every other distinct variety of the human 

O 
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race. We shall ascertain how far this is borne out by the , 
following heights and ages taken among the tribe found at 
Kinnooksook, Hogarth Sound, Cumberland Strait, in 1846— 


























MALES. FEMALES. 
NAMES. REMARKS. 
Age Ht. |Age.| Ht. 
Alnak . et | 37 |5 33|..| . . | hastwowives. 0. K. 
Etoongooagahike . « | 25) 4 9 } first wife. 
Enooalookdoon . - . | 14). . | daughter of Alnak by Iammi. 
Ilammi | .. | + * | 40 | 4 9 | second wife. 
Aghanee . 10.1 ocl0sl es son of Alnak. 
Nanno . ey pe st 35 | 4 9 | widow. 
Ooghook . . . . ec Fy 6ms.| . 
Nondlake 7 "2 6/3 4 {hve children of Nanno. 
Oolooachtook 12; 4) 2 
Alnak’s hut, No. 1. 
Enookanak ME i pe) elibga es . .| K. Married. 
Weeaghongak oe {+ « | 19 | 4 114) wife of Enookanak. 
Tateeghonk 13 rel ie oadbouys child of ditto. 
Mingoomualook. . 19/5 4}..]. .|K. Unmarried. 
Neaghonghapike ..{ + + | 35) 4 9 | widow, with three children. 
Cacoughak OPS LOA. Sy 
Annocapik ; 12|;4 3 : three children of above widow. 
Anningminglenona Tl BO Aes sad hay ag 
Ochedooasi Nanno . apes eo ao SD A wloow. 
Enookanak’s hut, No. 2. 
Noogak . .. : | 25/5 5]..]. . |K. Married. 
Ooshookak ~. |. - | 29 | 4 113) wife of Noogak. 
Nakashoola ip Bis Bee lie ees Wie son of Noogak. 
Kingalinga 19 | 4 113}.. | . . | K. Married six months. 

A wife of Kingalinga; menstruated but 
meats : yn twice; four months pregnant. 
Teeonat Men) are Be aa 0. ee a married. 

Annatak . . .. ...]. .|35 {15 0 | wife of preceding. 
Tissaout ‘ BB Fe ee VD a) a son of Teeonat, K. 
Cachoteeak . ..]. . | 2014 73| wife of Tissaout. 
Enookanak’s hut, No. 3. 

Enoolooapike [°26 45:24. vais 7 ui] Oe Ki Married. 
Amitak J .-]. . | 154) 4 6 | wife of Enoolooapike. 
Angalook . ASDOR Pte] eee ee os child of former. 
Noongoonik . |... |. . | 45]|5 4 | Enoolooapike’s mother. 
Totocatapike . He 9: 160 sate Enoolooapike’s brother. 
Ataghoodlike ae 9|3 9 | relation. 

Enoolooapike’s hut, No. 4. 
Aghalootatuk 40854) BeBe w), . 1K. 9 Married: | 
Nooghoo . . | ..] . . | 2614 9 | wife of Aghalootatuk. 
EBnookdooa 1) 2 4 2. Wt . : 
Weeaghouyak 12/4 3 jtwo children of ditto. 
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MALES. FEMALES. 
NAMES. REMAKKS, 
Age.| Ht. |Age.) Ht 

——— SS ES Ee 
Allikke he Beas tile eae: oe eee tues mother-in-law ; 
SEE ath 3, 9 whe of.8 ten years since menses ceased. 
Hut, No. 5. 


ine) 


Meyak « . . . «| 2415 Ag 
Enoogheak . . . J-.-|- + | 23 
Pishootak. . . . | 2 a 


ee ere SPS - |» -- |'married. K. 
@olayook . . .. J-+-{|- -|17|4 9 | wife of Neacoh. 


. | K,O. Married. 
10 | wife of Cauyak. 
child of ditto. 


wo 
a w 
Pag ee 


Bin coyassi ; .|50/5 2 ete pe veupaks and es ote 
; y “iyi Pere) Fede years no menses. 
Hut, No. 6. 


‘ 
Anilik-Noolecaktook .| 30|5 21!]..1] . . | married. 
ee et ec |e ef 20 114) wife of Anilik-Noolecaktook. 


Richa 5 ae Br tie le. \ children of Anilik-Noolecaktook. 


_~ 


Aoonga .. Spr Rea Meee eet er 


: menses appeared at thirteen. 
Nishaghachtook. . | .-| - .{|13] 4 


three relations of Anilik- Noolecaktook. 
Hut, No. 7. 


SE RTE NSS Se OD Dy A Os ieee es 
| 
4 


Sacheetaghoo . . || 47/5 3/]..! . .|K.O. Married; two wives. 
Omaneetook. . . |---|] * . | 38 
SS SS ee eo Gee Be | 
BOO A 8e Luh ce oa) oe by ten] 20 


Meeenapik . .. |---| - - | 14 sett 


+ wives of Sacheetaghoo. 


0 | daughter of ditto by a wife now dead. 
sister of Issaghoo ; epileptic; menses 
not yet appeared. 


om 


Shapangaleek . . .| 12/4 1 son of Sacheetaghoo. 
eee 62 Sots © AZO EE ete. 
Tissawut .. . . .+-|. . | 14/4 11 |mensesat fourteen; married to Tissawat 
Hut, No.8. 
Toonic .... . 51)5 4/]..1] ... | infirm; died in October 1846. 
Actughaghook LEN ee e031 ane : f 
Rechooyhook ECG. Waal £279 two wives of Toonic. 
ten - * .. 119 | 5..01., th». | sen of Toonic, 

Hut, No. 9. 
ee OO tak wl st id blk. 
Mamooktatook . . . Js:«-|. - |'34 0 | wife of Ubeek. 
Semanal Si) ee foes a 44 l 


Meiaghala . ..3-+-|-. -{ 6 9 |>three children of Ubeek. 
MBtaghapik . . . | 8/4 


nee Bee: bee 48 


So 
m. Ww. 


1] Ubeek’s mother, or some relation. 
Hut, No. 10. 


or 
oo 


Etoopeeshak. . . «| 44 Shite ik. || 

Attanatecak . . . | --|.- ~ | 40 | 4 11 | wife of Etoopeeshak. 
Neaghootak . . . .| 17 ots 

Ooshookak . . . «| 10 
(Mammugatea .. .|.-|--| 5 


oo Or 
oo 


ftnee children of Etoopeeshak, 


ae 


Pa eee 
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MALES. FEMALES. 
NAMES. faye ee ee 2 REMARKS, 


Age.| Ht. |Age.| Ht. 











Panlayanga,!}suie (6! =) 240.5) pbob is |e | K. 
Neeghoomeeak . altel ideo yt «| si c6 VY wife. of Panlayangea, 
Ookalikivgs” c7fh oscil ienl le ee ke bs 4 Gauphter of ditiu, 

Hut, Noni 
Pamiadloo. .. °°. St ADO ween tpn. || OK, 
Toolooanna . .. «..{|. -.|40{!4 8] wife of Pamiadloo. 
Amoeléearhook’ 9 )). ba cn eh) anime Okey os ] 


Tooningeet . . . .|-.| . . | 20) . .~ |?three children of Pamiadloo. 
Oonapik’. 23) ae . j 

. Hut, No. 12. 
Tseeweek Lig BeBO WSS os eK, 
Enoogheeak .. . .gedbiviv’ jeowien) 35 
Pooegtooki¢ Fy ca ah bak ee ae 
Ootoogheteak =... if -). | ss 1718 


i ttwo wives of Isseweek. 


m Oo 


2 | relation. 


Neaghooteeak.. .. =. .41)29,). 4 114) 2.) .0.01\K. 
Malookyto ... ...|. ~ | 28/5 13) wife of Neaghooteeak. 


Hut, No. 13. 

Watachtookjosts isi). oi) eieoaalan wietilers sae “1p. 
Nooilla . .. . .|..|.- . | 241] 5 O| wife of Watachtook. 
Oolayook . . . « «J ..] - . | 50 | 411] widow; menses absent ten years. 
Annanes §,/ 4536. es) Goh. O24 co. LE Olnb-footed: e 
Tksghapikey ops ep ieae Mins ol Ra Bo bane children of Oolayook. P 

4 Hut, No. 14. 
Achonteeak . . . (23/5 3/..|. .| KO. | — 
eats epnerd nos : ae ‘ + : : two wives of Achonteeak. 


Angooteekattang . .j2ms.). .1]..j| . . | child of Etootailoo. 

Hut, No. 15. 
Sukanake’'s) besiege ich hioltO Berri t ba CER. hs 
Enooghapike .. .|..|. ~. | 40 |4 9/1 wife of Sukanak. 
Nakata... . ...].- . | 20]. «~ |)menses present upwards of five years. © 
Soomookbayook . .|12/4 6|/..]. . Live children of Sukanak. 4 


Canayokyie (Gad) .}'00 ["5 23. ]'. % 
Iggtogng? ta eaieaal vee et ee 
Oongaak) etireedc elu ei sd be (oaks 1 

Cacongnaa . .. . 3]. .{]..] . © | child of Oongaak. 


K. 
two wives of Canayok. 


sje 


ae, 


Hut, No. 16. 


Weeaghoughakl. . .| 12 | 4 


Caconghak . . . .| 9/4 Be : 
Nootantn tS ee Bra be Orphans living by the charity of the 


whole tribe, but not belonging to 
Achat BEN i He De "713 6 any particular hut. 
Noongookpoon ... .j..|. .{11/4 4 
Notte.—The letters O and K occurring in the remarks, signify that the persons to 


whose names they are affixed possess a luggage boat or omiak marked O, and a kyak or 
canoe marked K. 


“N & — Co 
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At page 492 of the Igloolik voyage, the stature of the males 
is stated to be from 5 feet 10 to 4 feet 11 inches, the 
average being 5 feet 54 inches; and that of the females 
5 feet 33 to 4 feet 82 inches, the average being 5 feet 4 inch. 
According, however, to the foregoing measurements, the 
height of twenty-three males above twenty years of age 
ranges from 5 feet 6 to 4 feet 11 inches, the average being 
o. feet 2-4 inches; and of thirty females, also above the age 
of twenty, it ranges from 5 feet 4 to 4 feet 7 inches, giving 
an average of 4 feet 10°3 inches. The average uge of one 
hundred and nine individuals is nearly twenty-two years, 
that of the females, 54 in number, being 24°5, and of the 
males, 19°3 years. Of this number of females it will be 
observed that thirty-two pass the age of twenty, and attain an 
average of 33'3: of the males, however, although in much the 
same proportion as the females in early life, only twenty-three 
pass the twentieth year, attaining an average age as advanced 
as that of the other sex. The mortality thus shewn to be 
peculiar to the males in early life may be due, in great mea- 
sure, to the dangers they so frequently undergo when they 
begin the pursuit of the various objects of their prey. The 
vicissitudes of the climate may also induce diseases in them 
which the necessarily less-exposed females cannot fail to 
escape. Be the cause of this remarkable disproportion of 
deaths what it may, it must be sought in some important fea- 
ture of the circumstances under which this people exist. 

The intermixed mode of life consequent upon so many per- 
sons being brought together in the same hut tends very much 
to hasten puberty, and to cause marriage at much earlier 
periods than is generally supposed to be compatible with the 
healthy reproduction of the human family. This is pretty 
well exhibited by the age at which the menses appear, as in 
the case of Annonapik and others. In this respect the 
Esquimaux are not exceptions to mankind generally in the 
uncivilized state. 

The property of the above tribe appeared to consist of their 
boats, canoes, huts, fishing and sledging implements. For 
the use of the one hundred and eleven enumerated persons we 
find twenty-two canoes, six luggage-boats, and sixteen huts, 
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all made of seal-skins on a roughly-constructed framework 
of woodand bone. ‘There does not appear to be among them, 
even in the most latent manner, a desire to accumulate pro- 
perty. Perhaps the fact that any surplus amount of the 
articles they prize would soon be destroyed by the severe 

action of the weather has led them into their indifference 
- about possessing more than can be brought into daily use. 
The civilized natives of West Greenland, in most instances, 
prove highly provident in the necessaries of life. 
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A DESCRIPTION 
OF 
THREE ESQUIMAUX FROM KINNOOKSOOK, 
HOGARTH SOUND, CUMBERLAND STRAIT. 
By RICHARD CULL, FEtLow anp Honorary SEcRETARY. 
Read February 8, 1854. 





Esquimavux are rarely seen in England. The opportune 
arrival in London three days ago of these three persons 
enables us to illustrate Dr. Sutherland’s Paper by specimens 
of the same tribe that he has measured and described. The 
point of interest is, that they belong to, and well represent that 
tribe. I propose simply to draw attention to certain physical 
and mental characteristics, and to offer a few general remarks 
as an Appendix to my friend’s very able Paper. 

Their names are, Harkbah, aged eighteen; his wife, Tacka- 
licktoo, aged sixteen ; and a boy—no relation to either of them, 
but of a different tribe, located some distance to the west—Har- 
kaluckjoe, aged eight years.. They were brought to England by 
William Gedney, Esq., Surgeon of a Hull whaler belonging 
to John Bowlbee, Esq., of Hull, last October. 

Harkbah, although only eighteen years of age, has been 
married to Tackalicktoo, who is only sixteen, above two years : 
thus they were married at sixteen and fourteen respectively. 

Tackalicktoo is sister to Enoolooapike, a most intelligent 
Esquimaux, who came to England some years ago with Cap- 
tain Penny; and Tackalicktoo seems to be nearly as intelli- 
gent as her brother was, for, poor fellow, he died of consump- 
tion about two years ago. 

These Esquimaux were exhibited to the public in their seal- 
skin clothing; but at other times they dressed in English 
costume. Except in complexion, which is much darker—in 
short, brown—they would almost pass for English people, and 
they certainly would for northern Danes or for Norwegians. 
Their complexions have changed much since October. The 
dark, swarthy colour has subsided so as to admit of the ver- 
milion hue of the European becoming apparent. 
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Like all Esquimaux, they are very short in stature. Hark- 
bah, although only eighteen, has neither the appearance nor 
manner of a youth of eighteen, but looks to be at least twenty- 
five years of age, and has all the character and bearing of that 
ace. He measures 5 feet 1 inch in height. He has a large 
head, well covered with beautiful black hair, which, in Eng- 
land, he keeps clean and glossy. In his arctic home he has 
neither combs nor brushes adequate for such cleanliness. 

Tackalicktoo, though but sixteen, looks to be twenty-four 
years of age, and has all the air and manner of that age. She 
is of a very lively disposition, but it is not that of a girl of 
sixteen: it is that of a young woman of twenty-four. She has 
a large head, with black glossy hair, which she is very parti- 
cular to brush and keep in order. She is active, sprightly, 
and full of fun. Her laugh is a joyous laugh. She is 4 feet 
10% inches in height. ped | 

The boy, Harkaluckjoe, I took to be twelve years old, and 
was surprised to find him only eight. He is 3 feet 93 inches 
in height. His hair is also black and glossy. 

Out of ninety-three Esquimaux measured by Dr. Suther- 
land in the Paper just read, there are only three who measure 
5 feet 4 inches, and only five that reach the height of 5 feet 
3 inches. A few are 5 feet 2, but in general they are just 
above or below 5 feet. Thus Harkbah is the average height 
of Esquimaux men. 

The tallest Esquimaux woman in the list is 5 feet 2 inches : 
the rest vary from 4 feet 9 inches to 5feet. Thus Tackalick- 
too is about the average height of Esquimaux women. 

It is not a little curious, and is a question for the physiolo- 
gist to determine the cause of the early maturity of the Esqui- 
maux. It is common for them to marry at the early age of 
fourteen. One young woman, shall I say, or girl, named 
Annonapike, married when she was between twelve and thir- 
teen, and was confined before she was thirteen and a-half years 
of age. Girls in general (from Dr. Sutherland’s tables) 
seem to marry at fourteen, and the boys at sixteen; but then 
they appear, like those I am describing, to be much older, and | 
doubtless are really mature at an earlier age than English 
people. And, on the other hand, they have all the signs of 
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old age on them soon after forty years of age. There is only 
one in the list who has reached to the age of fifty. The Es- 
quimaux pass more rapidly than we do through all the condi- 
tions of existence from infancy to senility and death. 

Van Troil, in his letters on Iceland, says, that “ one seldom 
meets with any of them (Icelanders ) above fifty or sixty years 
of age.”—p. 120, 

Iceland was colonized by Scandinavians about 900 years 
ago. ‘The Norwegians found some inhabitants there, who are 
stated by Van Troil to be descendants of an English colony 
which settled there in the beginning of the fifth century of our 
era. The Icelanders, then, are chiefly descendants of Nor- 
wegians, with a slight mixture of others supposed to be 
descendants of people from the British Isles. 

I draw attention to the fact, that the duration of human life 
is less in Iceland than in England and Norway, and therefore, 
from some causes, the duration of Icelandic life is abridged. 
The causes which shorten human life in Iceland do not exist 
in those countries whence the people migrated. ‘The causes 
are not inherent in the race, since the stock whence they came 
is long lived. | 

The causes, no doubt, are external to the people, and are 
the physical circumstances which surround them. And we 
observe, the Icelanders are a civilized people, living in good 
houses protected from the weather, with fuel for obtaining 
warmth and for culinary purposes, clothed with linen, cotton, 
and woollen fabrics, so that they possess means of combating 
the intense cold of that high latitude. The Icelanders keep 
cattle, sow corn, and thus have the advantage of food in store 
for consumption all through the year. Their food, however, 
is very inferior in quality to that obtained even in the north of 
Norway. 

The poor Esquimaux has not equal means with the Ice- 
lander of opposing the cold of his dreary winter: he has no 
linen, cotton, or woollen fabrics, but is clothed with an outer 
garment of seal-skin, under which, as a shirt, he wears a sort 
of frock made of the smooth lining of the intestines of the seal. 
His chief source of fuel is drift-wood, which the tide leaves on 
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his shores. This is insufficient for the purpose of cooking, 
and he has none for warming his hut. The consequence is, 
that only a part of his food is even attempted to be cooked, 
and that is but imperfectly boiled. He has no bread, and but 
little vegetable. He has no beef nor mutton, but reindeer 
meat, hares, white partridges, sea-fowls, and fish, including 
whale and seal flesh. The fish is dried or frozen, and eaten 
raw. The flesh of the seal is also eaten raw. The fat and 
oil are generally eaten with dried fish. 

The Esquimaux obtain warmth in their huts by congrega- 
ting together in large numbers, and closing the entrance. We 
are not surprised at the short duration of Esquimaux life when 
we consider— 

1. The extreme cold to which they are subjected for so long 

a winter, with the inadequate means of obtaining 
warmth ; 

2. The wretched diet to which they are limited all the year 
round ; 

3. The lack of cleanliness, at least during the winter, when 
they cannot obtain the means of washing themselves, 
and during the summer as well, consequent upon the 
nature of their garments which will not bear washing ; 

4. And the respiration of the vitiated air of the closed huts, 
altogether form a set of conditions extremely well 
adapted to shorten life: and the list only shews one 
Esquimaux to have arrived at fifty, while all who reach 
forty bear the marks of old age. 

But to return to my three Esquimaux friends. Harkbah is 
an intelligent, quiet man, self-willed, may be led but not 
driven, rather slow in his movements, and grave and serious 
in his deportment. He is a close observer of all that passes, 
but not communicative, and seldom asks questions. He much 
prefers the cooked food of our life, and also the ways of civi- 
lization to those he has left for a short time; and it is to be 
hoped that his visit to England will be a benefit, not only to 
himself, but to his tribe, in enabling them to turn the raw pro- 
duce of their desolate regions to a commercial value, and thus 
raise them in the scale. Harkbah isa good-looking man, and, 
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like his race, has small hands and feet, which are well formed, 
and remind us of the orientals of Hindostan. In his move- 
ments and manners there is an ease and dignity like that of 
a self-possessed, well-educated gentleman. 

Tackalicktoo is an interesting young woman of agreeable 
feminine manners. Her hands are small and very beautiful, 
with tapering fingers, not too long. She is very cheerful, ac- 
tive, intelligent, quick of apprehension. She takes an interest 
in all that is going on, asks questions, has made great progress 
in acquiring the English language, which she picks up—for 
she has no regular instruction in it—with readiness and pre- 
cision. She shews great appreciation of form and size, and 
readily copied a rough sketch of a ship. She was always 
amused with her own mistakes, and at her rude attempts to 
draw men walking, and laughing most joyously at her suc- 
cess in delineating any object so well as to be recognised. 
She is a great favourite with all who see her sufficiently to 
know her. Her easy, playful manners, with her lively dispo- 
sition, soon win their way to our esteem. 

The boy Harkaluckjoe is avery superior boy: he is the 
most intelligent of the three. He is playful, talkative, and 
inquiring. He has an excellent disposition, and his merry 
laugh is most pleasant to hear. He has a fine bright eye, 
soft, sparkling, and full of intelligence and affection. They are 
all clad in their native seal-skin dresses; and it is amusing to 
see how pleased they are to assume the English costume. The 
Esquimaux are described by most travellers to be gloomy, 
morose, dull, stupid persons, upon whom it is difficult to 
make an impression. These three are probably above the 
average in intelligence, and here in England they are neither 
dull nor stupid. However, it is but due to Mr. Gedney, who 
brought them over, to say that they are much improved by 
their residence in his family. He vaccinated them as soon as 
they came ashore, and has devoted himself to their improve- 
ment with most satisfactory results. 

My object is not to treat generally of the Esquimaux, of 
whom you have such excellent accounts in the writings of 
Crantz, Egede, Parry, Lyon, Ross, Von Wrangell, and 
others, and in the Paper just read. It is simply to describe 
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the three interesting persons who have been visiting 
England. 

The Esquimaux in general are unable to enumerate higher 
than ten, and the bulk of the people possibly not so high. It 
was thought that they have no names for numbers higher than 
ten, but Enoolooapike, the brother of Tackalicktoo, gave my 
friend Dr. Sutherland the Esquimaux numbers up to thirty, 
and said that greater combinations of the names of the num- 
bers would allow of going ‘higher. Dr. Sutherland mislaid 
and lost a portion of his MS. containing some part of Enooloo- 
apike’s numbers; but by the quickness and talent of Tackalick- 
too (sister to Enoolooapike), I have been enabled to fill up 
the lost numbers. And the proof that I have them correctly 
is, I obtained from her several numbers, both above and below 
those which were lost, and these are identical with those given 
by her brother. I observed a remarkable difference as re- 
gards counting between Harkbah and his wife Tackalicktoo. 
Harkbah counted slowly, cautiously, and, as if uncertain 
either of the number or its name, in English up to six; while 
Tackalicktoo readily, rapidly, and with certainty, run up to 
ten in English. Harkbah then gave me the numbers in Esqui- 
maux as slowly and hesitatingly as he had done in English 
up to six; and his quick-witted wife helped him out by ejacu- 
lating the right word. 

The boy Harkaluckjoe was intently watching us, and 
catching all he could, when he began to count with his fingers, 
and give the Esquimaux and English for each number. And 
as Tackalicktoo combined the Esquimaux words to express 
the numbers higher than ten, it was highly interesting to see 
him intently endeavouring to grasp the idea, which at last he 
seized, for he also began to combine the words rightly to 
express numbers of which,up to that moment, he probably 
had no idea. In the mental process going on we may ask, 
Did he conceive of the number first, and then put together the 
words for its expression? Or did the previous collocation of 
words suggest the following number? In other words, did 
the thought suggest the sign, or the sign suggest the thought ? 
It is obvious that we may easily find arguments for either side 
of the alternative. From the nature of the language, which 
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is polysynthethic, it is more probable that the sign suggested 
the thought. 

I will read to you the numbers, as a reason for my opinion. 

The numerals are nearly alike in all the dialects of the 
Esquimaux language, with some remarkable exceptions. Thus 
ten is tellima-yoktut at Labrador; irkitkok at Winter Island; 
kolit and tadlima at Kotzebue Sound. Enoolooapike and 
his sister Tackalicktoo both reject all but coleet. 


One, Attau-sek, 


attauseuk. 
Two, Maggok, 
machgook, 
Three, Ping-asut, 
pingasoot. 
Four, Sitta-mat, 
sissamat, 
Five, Ted-lima, 
teidleemat. 
Six, Ping-asu-yoktut, 
attausimeek. 
Seven, Ping-asul-lo, 
machgooneek. 
Eight, Sittama-yoktung-et. 
pingasooneek. 
Nine, Telli-mello, 
sissamaneek. 
Ten, Tellima-yoktut, 
coleet. 


The first series are from the Admiralty vocabulary of La- 
brador Esquimaux; the second is from Cumberland Strait, 
taken by Dr. Sutherland from Enoolooapike, and checked by 
me from Tackalicktoo. 


11, Sinneekeen. 

12, Makogeen, or Machogeen. 

18, Pingasukeen. 

14, Issekeen, or Sissakeen. 

15, Eegloneen. 

16, Attausimeek achbingachachevoot segningeet. 


17, Machgooneek ibid. ibid. 
18, Pingasooneek ibid. ibid. 
19, Sissamaneek ibid- ibid. 


20, Couleeooghevoote segningeet. 
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21, Segningeet achbingachachevoot attausimeek. 
22, Machgoneek segningeet achbingachachevoot. 


23, Pingasooneek __ ibid. ibid. 
24, Sissameek ibid. ibid. 
25, Teidleemaneek ibid, ibid. 
26, Achbingalingeek ibid. ibid. attausimeek. 
27, Segningeeta ibid. ibid. machgoneek. 
28, Ibid ibid. - ibid. pingasooneek. 
29, Ibid ibid, ibid. sissamaneek. 


30, Couleeooghevoot segningeeta segningeet couleeooghevoot. 


The basis of the Esquimaux numerals is a quinary system, 
which is capable of extension, on the principles of transposi- 
tion and addition, to any extent to which its cumbrousness 
can be used ; but it is impossible they can make any progress 
in arithmetical knowledge with so unwieldy a language. 

Crantz, in his “ History of Greenland,” has fallen into an 
error respecting the number 5, which he says is a word meaning 
“hand.” He is equally in error regarding the number 10, 
which he says means “ two hands ;” and also in saying that 20 
means “a man.” Crantz’ error has been copied by Mr. Squier 
in his recent work on Nicaragua. In Crantz’ able work, one 
of the earliest, we may expect to find some errors of this sort ; 
but after the fuller inquiries of so many able men into the struc- 
ture of the language, we did not expect to find an author of Mr. 
Squier’s repute quoting from Crantz, as if he were the sole, or, 
now, even a good authority on the Esquimaux language. 

As I read aloud the short series of numerals up to 30, you 
doubtless observed, that in ascending the series the names 
greatly increase in length. The intelligent Esquimaux, En- 
oolooapike, said he could make names for the numerals above 
30, by continually adding more syllables. The names of the 
first 30, however, are so long, as to be cumbrous, and unwieldy 
for the common purposes of the arithmetic of our daily 
life. In order to display this unwieldiness I will perform two 
or three simple operations in arithmetic, within the limited 
range of the first 30 numerals, using Esquimaux words for the 
numbers, but English words for the technical language of 
arithmetic. There is no Esquimaux word for the nought or 
cypher, which we can well understand, for the. Esquimaux 
language is to the Esquimaux an unwritten language. The 
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translation of the Holy Scriptures into two dialects of the 
Esquimaux language, by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, is an excellent beginning to make it a written language. 

Add 9, Sissamaneek. 

» 8, Pingasoneek. 

5, 7 Machgoneek. 

», 6, Attausimeek. 


30 


The addition is thus, in Esquimaux— Attausimeek and Machgo- 
neek are Pingasukeen, and Pingasoneek are Couleeooghevoote 
Segningeet, and Sissamaneek are Couleeooghevoote segnin- 
geeta singningeet couleeooghevoot. 

I will give you an example of subtraction. 


From 25 
take 19 
6 


The operation is thus expressed in Esquimaux—Take Sis- 
samaneek from Teidleemat you cannot borrow Coleet—Sissa- 
maneek from Coleet leave Attausiuk, Attausiuk and Teidleemat 
make Aitausimeek. Carry Attausiuk. Atiausiuk and Attausiuk 
make Machgook. Take Machgook from Machgook and there 
remains nothing, and for which we have no numeral in the 
Esquimaux. 

You observe, that in operations confined within the first ten 
numerals, as our subtraction operations are, the language, 
although operose, can be wielded. Let us now try multipli- 
cation, and, with our limited extent of enumeration, it must be 


very little. 
Y Multiply 2, Machgook. . 


by Fa4 7D 


_—— 


4, Sissamat. 


This operation is thus expressed :—Machgook times Mach- 

govk are Sissamat. 

Multiply 9, Sissamaneek. 
by . 3, Pingasoot 


27, Segningeeta segningeet achbingachachevoot machgooneek. 
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These illustrations are sufficient to display the unwieldi- 
ness of the language for arithmetical operations, and the 
impossibility of their obtaining a knowledge of arithmetic, 
which is an essential element of civilization, while they use so 
cumbrous a language. 

I think it would be easy to displace their numerals and 
substitute our own. The importance ofsuch.a step cannot be 
overrated in our intercourse with them, and attempts to intro- 
duce the advantages of civilization amongst them. I think it 
would be easy for two reason: 1st. The general reason derived 
from the well-known fact, that the Esquimaux all evince a 
desire to adopt the advantages of civilization ; and 2dly. Their 
great desire to learn English. 

I observed that the three. Esquimaux I have described 
prefer speaking to each other in English, imperfect as that 
English is, to speaking their own cumbrous language. Such 
a preference appears to me to prove that they can communi- 
cate their ideas to each other with less effort in our simple 
language, than in their own cumbrous polysynthetic tongue. 

The inhospitable arctic regions and their human inhabi- 
tants excite a deep interest in the minds of the natives of 
more favoured lands. The cheerless waste of snow, the ice- 
bound streams, the dreary winter, which is one tedious, long, 
six-months’ night; the Esquimaux, if not entirely snow-built, is 
at least a snow-warmed hut, but in which there are found very 
few of what we deem to be necessaries, fewer of the comforts, 
and none of the physical elegancies of life that contribute to 
render our dwellings houses; yet in these, to us, comfortless 
abodes dwell members of the human family, who rapidly pass 
through life, which is much shortened by the severity of the 
climate, against which their lives are spent in one incessant 
struggle. The question naturally occurs—Can a people thus 
circumstanced be cheerful? Not only can they be cheerful, 
but enjoy jokes, and sports, and fun, which their boisterous 
merriment and loud joyous laughter attest, and which seem 
to us to be in strange contrast with the gloomy scene around 
them. But, however dark and frowning external nature may 
be, the inner man is there; in youth subjecting these stern 
realities to hopes of joy, and painting the future with a hap- 
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piness in store, giving pleasures of anticipation in which he 
revels, in which he sees brightness where we could see none, 
but which gladdens his heart and brightens his brow. 
Again, we ask if the love of country can be a feeling of the 
Esquimaux ? 
Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 


Who never to himself hath said, 

This is iny own, my native land? 
Yes, the Esquimaux, who have at various times visited us, 
desire to return home; and Enoolooapike expressed great 
pleasure when he again saw the snow-clad mountains of his 
icy home. 

If you examine the history of the Missionaries’ unwearied 
exertions to introduce the Christian religion into Greenland 
and Labrador, and study the influence it has exerted in bring- 
ing many to abandon their idle pagan superstitions for the 
lofty views of Christianity with its high morality, you will at 
once recognise in the poor degraded Esquimaux a being of 
hopes, and fears, and aspirations for a future; in short, a man, 
capable of that true dignity and greatness which we all mani- 
fest when, as little children, we submit to receive the teachings 
of a superior power. 


ON THE 
PROBABLE ORIGIN 


OF 


THE AMERICAN INDIANS, 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE T0 THAT OF THE CARIBS. 


BY JAMES KENNEDY, Esq., LL.B. 


LATE H. B. M.’S JUDGE IN THE MIXED COURT AT HAVANA. 


Read March 15th, 1854. 


Baron Von Humboldt, in his first work on New Spain (Book 
IT. ch. 6.), has expressed an opinion, which I believe he has 
never since either retracted or modified, that “the general ques- 
tion of the first origin of the inhabitants of a continent is beyond 
the limits prescribed to history, and is not perhaps even a 
philosophical question.” To this latter declaration, made by 
one so justly eminent in literature, I think it becomes our duty 
to demur, as members of a Society devoted to the study of that 
new and important science of Ethnology, which takes for its 
ground of philosophical investigation the origin and relationship 
of the inhabitants of every portion of the globe. In the pur- 
suit of the inquiries we have in this study to institute, we cer- 
tainly have often to proceed beyond the limits of history, and 
often to act independently of it, without, however, at any time 
conceding our claim to have those questions recognised as 
philosophical questions: for as we are told in law that circum- 
stantial evidence is sometimes more trustworthy than positive 
testimony, so our inquiries may sometimes lead to results more 
satisfactory and convincing than the direct statements of authors, 
founded, as they often are, on uncertain traditions, or mistaken 
information. The only history on which we can confidently 
rely for the correctness of its statements, where a distinct re- 
cord is given, is that one contained in the Holy Scriptures; and 
as the fullest investigations have only served to authenticate and 
verify their statements, the more we take them for our rule and 
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guidance, the more certain we may feel of our travelling in the 
right paths. 

I venture to make these observations here primarily; Ist, as 
leading me directly to the arguments which I have to adduce 
in support of my theories; and 2dly, because the learned 
Baron, in another part of the same work,* and again in his last 
publication, “Cosmos,” seems to countenance the ideas of some 
others, who have held that there were originally various dis- 
tinct creations of beings of the human race, contrary to our 
faith that “God hath made of one blood all the nations upon 
earth.” In the same chapter he says “ Perhaps this race of 
copper-coloured men, comprehended under the general name 
of American Indians, is.a mixture of Asiatic tribes, and the 
aborigines of this vast continent;” as if the two races were 
essentially distinct from each other, and as if the copper- 
coloured men, comprehended under the general name of Ame- 
rican Indians, with all their mixtures, could not all of them 
have been only different migrations of Asiatic tribes, earlier or 
later arrived on the new continent. 

In his last work, “Cosmos,” Baron Von Humboldt expressly 
acknowledges the unity of the human species, but he seems 
at the same time to qualify this admission, by quoting approv- 
ingly a passage in the works of John Miiller thus, “ Whether 
the existing races of men are descended from one or from 
several primitive men is a question not determined by expe- 
rience.” 

‘Supposing that the translations from which these quotations 
are taken have been correctly rendered, it is not clear what 
these writers require for experience on such matters, or for 
philosophy itself; but whatever may be their views on these 
points, I proceed at once to the position I assume, that all the 
experience we possess, and all the conclusions we can in rea- 
soning deduce from it, only tend to prove the correctness of 
the account given us in the Mosaic_history, taken merely as 
history. 

From this history we learn that the world, after the flood, 
was peopled from one stock, diverging into three families, 


* See Prichard’s Origin of the Celtic Nations, page 2. 
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evidently typifying the three varieties into which we see man- 
kind divided, of which families some one or more of the 
branches might naturally be expected to carry out their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics more decidedly than the others, 
according to circumstances, and yet, at the same time, only form 
connecting links in a graduated chain which united them in 
one universal relationship. As the different branches of each 
family diverged proportionately from each other, they might 
thus be expected to extend further their peculiar characteris- 
tics, until at length the extremes of each would become neces- 
sarily the apparent opposites of the others. As in every day’s 
experience in private families we see children of the same 
parents of very different complexions, so each of them might 
transmit the different shades to their descendants, until, in the 
great family of nations, we might expect to find one very fair, 
another extremely dark, and a third brown or copper-coloured, 
consistently with the fact of their common origin. In the 
three continents of Europe, Africa, and Asia, we find three 
great families of mankind so distinguishable, as white, black, 
and copper-coloured, with a variety of intermediate gradations, 
sometimes dependent upon local circumstances, sometimes 
consequent upon intermarriages, and yet, according to our hy- 
pothesis, all arising from natural causes. There are other 
writers however, who, taking up these differences as radically 
existing, contend that there are primarily five, or seven, or 
various greater numbers of races of man, which numbers in- 
deed, if we allowed any real foundation for their suppositions, 
might be extended to the utmost limit. For thus they might, 
upon their assumptions, be entitled to divide, not only the dark, 
but also the white-complexioned people into different races, 
distinguished by the colour of their hair and eyes, and shades 
of complexion, which are variations as decided as those they 
point out among the darker-coloured branches of the human 
family, though we have become so familiar with those diffe- 
rences amongst ourselves, as to consider them of only minor 
importance, or of a cognate character. 

When, however, we thus find writers of the greatest talents, 
who have made the human frame their peculiar study, not agree- 
ing amongst themselves as to the conclusions to be drawn respect- 


—. 
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ing the physical history of our species, it may be fairly allowed 
to those who have not entered professionally into that study 
to assume, that if there is no certainty attainable in it from 
their speculations, then the origin of nations becomes a ques- 
tion more peculiarly for philologists to discuss. It is asa 
philologist therefore alone that I profess to enter upon it, 
following the course adopted by.one of the most eminent in 
those inquires, our late respected President, Dr. Prichard, in 
the belief that it is to the study of languages, after all, that we 
are to look for the most satisfactory elucidation of the question 
It is by this means we may best hope to ascertain the affinities 
of nations, and, tracing the several families of mankind back to 
their sources, where the branches diverged from their parent 
stem, may obtain a full confirmation of the belief of their 
original unity. 

In taking for consideration the subject of the probable origin 
of the American Indians, I trust that these preliminary obser- 
vations may not be judged inapposite, when so many writers— 
as Professor Agassiz, Dr. Morton and others—directly, and so 
many—as Malte Brun, Humboldt, and others—indirectly, have 
advocated the doctrine of distinct races having been created, 
like the lower animals, suited peculiarly to particular climates 
and localities, and have, upon this assumption, assigned for 
those whom they call the aborigines of America a different 
origin and creation from the other branches of the human 
species. ‘Treating of the subject historically, it would cer- 
tainly have been a great omission to have passed by those 
theories without a notice, especially when it is the direct ob- 
ject of my arguments to shew the futility of such speculations 
by the evidence of facts. 

But besides those theories founded upon scepticism under 
the guise of philosophy, there are others accounting for the 
origin of the American Indians, which can neither be passed 
over unnoticed, though we may assign no value to them to 
require any lengthened remark. ‘The first to which I allude 
is, that the Indians of America were descendants of antedi- 
luvian inhabitants of the world, who were not comprehended 
in the general destruction of the deluge: the second, that 
there probably was, in some early period after the deluge, 
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some great convulsion of nature, as in the days of Peleg, 
when some writers suppose the earth was divided into its 
present proportions, previously to which there were direct 
communications by land over the whole extent of the globe, 
either on the Atlantic or the Pacific side of the American 
continent, or both; so that the first ancestors of the American 
Indians could have reached: those shores without any obstacle 
intervening of an ocean to be crossed over. © 

The first of these theories may scarcely be thought re- 
quiring an answer, though it may receive one as involved in 
that which the second certainly has reason to claim. To 
this second theory, then, of the American continent having 
been, at some early period, joined to the other continents by 
lands, over which animals as well as men had originally passed, 
it is alone that I direct a reply. That the world has been, at 
different periods, subjected to convulsions of sufficient extent 
to break up any connecting lands that might have formerly 
existed between Europe and America, or America and Asia, 
is indubitable from what we have recorded in history, as well 
as from geological deductions. With the exception, however, 
of Plato’s myth respecting the island Atlantis—on which, not- 
withstanding the authorities that may be cited in its favour, I 
do not think any reliance can be placed, as it appears to me 
to admit of other satisfactory explanations—there is no record 
or tradition in any part of the world of such changes having 
been made since the deluge in those particular parts where 
the connecting lands can be supposed to have existed. If 
they ever did occur, it must have been at a very early period, 
which, indeed, is the supposition of those who advocate this 
theory, to account for the numerous population found by the 
Spaniards in America, divided into so many distinct nations, 
speaking entirely distinct languages. If we could not account 
for this state of the population in America by other more 
probable means consistent with the habits of man as a migra- 
tory being, then we might feel bound to assent to that theory, 
notwithstanding the absence ofall historical authority in its 
favour. But when we can find facts of constant frequent recur- 
rence, of men seeking voluntarily, or driven violently into new 
abodes, I think it would be extremely unwise to strain after a 
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fanciful solution of a question, which is of itself so easy of ex- 
planation otherwise. 

Whether the deluge took place only at the period at which 
the common computations assign it, or from one to two thou- 
sand years earlier, as Dr. Hales and Bishop Russell have 
more correctly shewn it to have been, it appears to me clear, 
from all we can judge of the state in which the American In- 
dians were found at the beginning of the sixteenth century, that 
they were then only of comparatively recent immigration, and 
neither from their numbers, nor from their political condition, 
likely to have been descendants of tribes or persons who had 
proceeded thither so long time back as before, or even some 
centuries after, the deluge. This is also the opinion of one of 
the best of the earlier writers on America, shortly after the 
conquest, Joseph Acosta, who visited the New World about 
fifty years after the discovery, and whose work was first pub- 
lished in 1586. He says, ‘‘ Qua etiam ex re magis adducor ut 
putem hunc novum orbem occidentalem non multis ab hinc 
annorum millibus habitatum.” This his commentator, De 
Laet, understood to mean, that he did not think America had 
been then inhabited from more than one to two thousand years. 
“Si recte mentem Acoste capio, vult haud supra mille aut ad 
summum duo millia annorum Americam habitari czpisse.” 
From this opinion, however, De Laet dissents, on the ground 
of the vast population which America shewed at the time of 
the Spanish invasion, and of the great number of languages 
and nations into which that population was divided. But the 
amount of the population at that time was evidently exagge- 
rated; and even if not exaggerated, was not inconsistent with a 
date of two thousand years back ; while the variety of languages, 
traceable, as they no doubt might have been, into a few groups, 
as in the other continents, might have been fully explained by 
other causes into which we have hereafter to enter. Horn, 
and other writers on the origin of the American Indians, have 
been less opposed to the view of Acosta, which we should 
remember is the more worthy of admission, as he had passed 
so many years in the New World, and that so soon after the 
Spanish conquests as to give him decided advantages over 
the others. That his opinions were well founded we may feel 
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warranted in asserting, from every later consideration beyond 
the learned Jesuit’s individual impressions. Since his time, 
many writers, and especially those who were natives of Ame- 
rica, have looked on the remains of former inhabitants of that 
continent found there, as if they were of incalculable anti- 
quity, and the works of what they are pleased to call ‘“mys- 
terious races.” Later researches have dispelled much of this 
illusion. Of the two semi-civilized empires of Mexico and Peru 
it was too evident, from their own traditions, given with a 
particularity which almost amounted to history, that they had 
no pretensions to an antiquity of more than a few centuries 
preceding the conquest. But there were other remains to 
which the authors to whom I refer loved to assign an im- 
measurable antiquity; Ist. The mound-like works on the 
eastern coasts of North America; 2dly, The larger mounds of 
the west, or the valley of the Mississippi ; and, 3dly, The ruined 
cities of stone found in Yucatan and Central America. With 
regard to the first, Mr. Squier,* in his late excellent work on the 
“Antiquities of the State of New York” (Buffalo 1851), ex- 
pressly says, “None of the ancient works of this State, of 
which traces remain displaying any considerable degree of 
regularity, can lay claim to high antiquity. All of them may 
be referred with certainty to the period succeeding the com- 
mencement of European intercourse” (p. 9). This fact he 
proves from the later investigations having uniformly found 
in them articles of European manufacture, which, being sel- 
domer, or very rarely, found in the mounds of the west, he 
seems to consider a proof of their greater antiquity. But as 
the works only vary in size, and not in character, the conclu- 
sion seems more reasonable, that the difference might be 
ascribed only to the circumstance of the one locality being 
more in communication with Europeans than the other. 
That the mounds of the west could not be of much greater 
antiquity than their cognate works of the State of New York 
may be deduced from another fact which Mr. Squier has 


* Whose authority I feel great pleasure, from personal knowledge of 
the Author, in acknowledging as deserving of our entire acceptance. 
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pointed out with regard to them, though without perceiving 
the argument which may be deduced from it. At p. 802 of 
the same volume he says, “To understand clearly the nature 
of the works last mentioned, it should be remembered that the 
banks of the western rivers are always steep, and, where these 
works are located, invariably high. The banks of the various 
terraces are also steep, ranging from ten to thirty and more 
feet in height. Zhe rivers are constantly shifting their chan- 
nels, and frequently cut their way through all the intermediate 
up to the earliest-formed or highest terrace, presenting bold 
banks, inaccessibly steep, and from fifty to one hundred feet 
high. At such points, from which the river has in some in- 
stances receded to the distance of half a mile or more, works 
of this description are oftenest found.’ He goes on to say, 
“It is a fact of much importance, and worthy of special note, 
that within the scope of a pretty extended observation no work 
of any kind has been found occupying the Jatest-formed ter- 
race. This terrace alone, except at periods of extraordinary 
Sreshets, is subject to overflow. ‘The formation of each ter- 
race constitutes a sort of semi-geological era in the history of 
the valley, and the fact that none of the works occur upon 
the lowest or latest-formed of these, while they are found 
indiscriminately upon all the others, bears directly upon the 
question of their antiquity.” 

From this clear statement of a fact of such important bear- 
ing on the question, it seems to me that a conclusion quite 
different from what the talented author would maintain is 
inevitable. The latest-formed terrace alone being subject to 
overflow would be a sufficient reason for the builders of those 
remarkable mounds to avoid erecting their works on them, 
whether erected for habitations or other purposes: therefore, 
if still found erected in their vicinity, and out of the reach of 
places subject to overflow, while the rivers are constantly 
shifting their channels, it is clear that they have been all 
erected while the country had the same general character as 
at present. They shew evidences of skilful design in the 
choice of places selected for erection; and the latest-formed 
terrace, therefore, must have existed when they were built, on 
the second terrace as they are generally, so that no great varia- 
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tion in the course of the rivers can have occurred since, 
though they are so constantly shifting their channels. 

As to the character of the mounds themselves, of which we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter, it may be as well here 
at once to declare, that as there is nothing in them peculiar to 
America, so neither is there any type in them of antiquity. 
Dr. Beck, in his “ Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Mis- 
souri (p. 308), says, “One of the largest mounds in this 
country has been thrown up on this stream (the Wabash), 
within the last thirty or forty years, by the Osages, near the 
great Osage village, in honour of one of their deceased chiefs. 
This fact,” he says, “ proves conclusively the original object 
of these mounds, and refutes the theory that they must neces- 
sarily have been erected by a race of men more civilized than 
the present tribes of Indians. Were it necessary, numerous 
other facts might be adduced to prove that these mounds are 
no other than the tombs of their great men.” Without as- 
senting entirely to this last assertion, as Mr. Squier has satis- 
factorily shewn that some of the mounds must have been 
erected for other purposes, yet one such fact, recorded by so 
respectable an authority as the above, will be sufficient to dispel 
the idea of any mysteriousness hanging over their origin, or 
of that origin being of any very remote antiquity beyond that 
of their fellow mounds of the State of New York. Of the 
stone structures in Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America, 
neither can we predicate any very considerable antiquity. The 
buildings in course of erection at Mexico when the Spaniards 
first arrived there proved the date of all others of the same 
class in the country to be not far removed from that period ; 
and though the Mexican traditions pointed to an earlier peo- 
ple, the Toltecs, yet they shew that these were only a cognate 
people, speaking the same language, possessing the same reli- 
gious rites and civic characteristics, and only preceding them 
a short time in their migration. Even if the Mexican histories, 
therefore, are to be relied on, and the same remark applies to 
the Peruvian also, the era of their civilization, or pretensions 
to civilization, can only be referred, at the utmost, to a few 
centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards. The ruins in 
Yucatan and Central America I feel’ empowered to say, from 
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personal examination of some of them, may be ascribable to an 
earlier age and civilization than the Mexican; but at the same 
time I feel confident that they cannot be considered of higher 
antiquity than the remains we possess of Greek and Roman 
art, at the very utmost. Mr. Stephen, in his “Incidents of 
Travel,” seems to have considered it a rare discovery that he 
had found a lintel of a door of wood, in a sound state, at Ux- 
mal, to prove it of comparatively recent date; but I am able to 
say that it is of no rare occurrence, as I found not only 
wooden beams, but also laths, in a yet sound state, in several 
places, of different ruins in Yucatan. 

On the whole, judging that the civilization to which these 
ruins in Yucatan and Central America owed their origin was 
a distinct one from that of the Mexicans and Peruvians, whose 
semi-civilization again was equally distinct from the state of 
society of the Indians to the north and south of their respec- 
tive empires, it seems to me still equally certain that the 
various tribes found on the American continent had all arrived 
there many centuries after the other continents had been peo- 
pled, and only when those other continents had become fully 
peopled. The next question, then, for consideration of the 
subject I have undertaken, is, to ascertain whence those various 
tribes of American Indians had proceeded. 

Before more fully entering on this inquiry, fearing I might 
be thought by some guilty of an omission if I were not to refer 
to an opinion held by a great number of writers, that the 
Indians were descendants of what they call the lost tribes of 
Israel, I feel compelled to notice it also. The number of 
writers who have maintained this opinion, or who have allowed 
it as probable, is so great as to be really astonishing. If they 
have any readers in the present day relying on their lucubra- 
tions as worthy of an answer, I will, in deference to them, go 
so far as to be observe, Ist. That the ten tribes, as they are 
called, were never lost at all; and next, that if they were lost, 
as alleged, there cannot be any the slightest recognisable 
analogy shewn between the Jews and the Indians, in respect 
of either language, religious rites, political institutions, or 
physical characteristics. The absurdity is almost as great as 
that of another suggestion made on the subject,—that the 
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inhabitants and animals found in the New World had per- 
haps been carried over by angels, —so extraordinary are 
the devices to which some persons will have recourse to make 
marvels of very obvious and natural occurrences. 

It would be an almost endless task to detail the various 
opinions which have been maintained, even by writers of ac- 
knowledged judgment and ability, respecting the peopling of 
America, with any attempt to canvass them minutely. I pro- 
ceed to examine them as succinctly as the time during which 
I may trespass on the attention of the Society will admit. 

Of the earliest writers on the subject, the greater number 
held that the progenitors of the American Indians had come over 
the snowy regions of the northern parts of the world, from 
Scythia or Tartary, which theory Grotius thought he had tri- 
umphantly overset, by remarking that the Scythians were pre- 
eminently a pastoral people, and had horses and herds of cattle, 
of which the Americans had no knowledge; whereupon he 
supposes that they had come over originally partly from Nor- 
way, and partly from Abyssinia. The latter supposition is 
such an extraordinary one, as to make us doubt what could be 
his meaning. If he intended all Africa, we cannot altogether 
admit the correctness of the opinion, nor yet of their having 
come from Norway, even if, under this name, we suppose him 
to intend all the north-western parts of Europe. That there 
were circumstances inducing numbers of the Scandinavians to 
seek new habitations in Iceland and elsewhere we admit; but 
we have neither authority nor reason to believe that any people 
analogous to the red or copper-coloured Indians ever inhabited 
that part of Europe. There might possibly have been some 
nations formerly inhabiting Scandinavia distinct from those 
settled there within historical memory, of whom we have no 
record or tradition; but we have trustworthy accounts of the 
first peopling of Iceland by-its present race of inhabitants, and 
at that period we know it was a desert island, from which, 
therefore, there were no such tribes to be driven away. Gro- 
tius seems to have fixed on Norway and Abyssinia as the two 
nearest countries to the American continent from which men 
possessed of seafaring knowledge could have passed over, with- 
out, however, entering into any inquiries to judge of their 
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ethnological affinities. But in so doing, he forgot that the 
same arguments might be brought against his suppositions, 
which he considered so conclusive against the others. For if 
the American Indians could not have come from Tartary 
because they had no knowledge of horses or cattle, neither 
could they have come from Norway or Abyssinia without a 
knowledge or possession of the animals found in those coun- 
tries. But we cannot admit his argument to be a valid one. 
If some of the American tribes had originally proceeded from 
Scythia or Tartary, having been possessors there of horses and 
cattle, those who came to America may well be presumed to 
have come, not of free will over the inhospitable regions of the 
north, but as wanderers and fugitives. Some might have 
come as hunters, and some from the restlessness of spirit 
characterizing uncivilized people; but the greater part we may 
presume came over the ice and snows of the north as weaker 
bands driven away from their former habitations by stronger 
parties in their native communities. If, then, we suppose they 
had thus to traverse those vast icy regions in hasty flight and 
fear of pursuit, where no subsistence could be found for their 
horses and cattle, and scarcely any for themselves, it is all but 
certain that they must soon have lost, or have had to kill, the 
animals they had brought with them, and their descendants in 
a very few generations—and we can give them centuries in the 
interval— could not fail to lose every knowledge or tradition of 
their existence. 

Our great historian, Dr. Robertson, after the full considera- 
tion he gave the subject, came to the conclusion that the Ame- 
rican Indians came originally from the north-east of Asia, 
and he has in this opinion been followed by the great majority 
of modern writers. He says, “ The vicinity of the two conti- 
nents of Asia and America renders it highly probable that the 
human race first passed that way from Asia. In latitude 66° N. 
the two coasts are only thirteen leagues asunder, and about mid- 
way between them lie two islands, the distance from which to 
either shore is short of twenty miles. At this place the natives 
of Asia could find no difficulty in passing over to the opposite 
coast, which is in sight of their own. They might have also 
travelled across on sledges or on foot; for we have reason to 
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believe, from the accounts of Capt. Cook and his officers, that 
the Strait is entirely frozen over in the winter, so that the 
continents during that season, with respect to the communica- 
tion between them, may be considered as one land.” We may 
therefore conclude,” he adds, “that the Asiatics, having settled 
in those parts of America where have been discovered those 
approximations of the two continents, spread gradually over 
its various regions.” He concludes that the progenitors of all 
the American nations from Cape Horn to the southern limits of 
Labrador, from the similarity of their aspect, colour, &c., 
migrated from the north-east parts of Asia, and that the 
nations which inhabit Labrador, Esquimaux, and parts adjacent, 
from their unlikeness to the American nations, and their resem- 
blance to the northern Europeans, came over from the north- 
west parts of Europe. 

Whatever degree of respect we may think justly due to the 
opinion of so eminent a writer, I feel compelled to say that 
this one does not seem to me free from objections. The lati- 
tude indicated, 66° North, is that of Behring’s Straits, where, 
and 10° still further south, the cold is sointense as to affect even 
spirits of wine ; and though undoubtedly the Strait is entirely 
frozen over the greater part of the year, and people can go 
over in sledges and on foot, the natives who do so now are the 
_ Esquimaux, the present inhabitants of those regions, and who, 
as he acknowledges, bear no resemblance to the other nations 
of America, but a strong one to some of the northern Euro- 
peans. With regard to them, therefore, the learned historian 
has to suggest another origin,—that they are descendants of 
Norwegians and Icelanders, adopting the theory of Grotius, 
but applying it to another people. If, however, this theory is 
at all admissible, it must be on the supposition of the pro- 
genitors of the Esquimaux having been inhabitants of Norway 
and the north of Europe prior to the Scandinavians, by whom 
they had been driven to the extreme north. The peopling of 
Iceland, as before observed, comes within the limits of history, 
and we know that when first inhabited by the Scandinavians 
they found ita desert. It cannot be intended that the Esqui- 
maux were to be supposed of the same family as the Scandi- 
navians, considering the vast difference in their language, 
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manners, and physical appearance; though we may admit 
that the first tides of emigration might have carried to the 
north the people from whom the Esquimaux are descended, 
and that they had been driven there at a very early period, so 
as to have made them at length become inured to the climate, 
and the mode of life it necessitated. Such a people, so inured 
to the climate, were the Esquimaux when the Norwegians 
first reached their shores, and, in their surprise at seeing them 
so different from themselves, called them Screelings, or dwarfs, 
shewing that there was no affinity whatever, at that time, 
between them. It could be only long years of privations and 
endurings of hardships that could enable the Esquimaux to 
traverse over those icy regions with the facilities they have 
learned to practise; but they are very different people from 
the other almost numberless nations of America, in its vast 
extent from Cape Horn to the south limits of Labrador, who 
cannot be supposed, therefore, to be derived from their 
stock. These nations, it should be remembered, had also a 
great variety of languages, and, though bearing a general 
resemblance among themselves, yet nevertheless had still 
among themselves a number of strong distinguishing charac- 
teristics. It is scarcely possible, therefore, to suppose, under 
these circumstances, that they all came across the snows of 
Behring’s Straits, and to have had the means of subsistence 
for that purpose, or the necessary defences against the incle- 
mency of the climate, so as all to have been the same, or cognate 
people from the same quarter, and divided after their arrival 
in America, as they were found to be divided. Before any 
people would expose themselves to the severe climates of the 
north, and to a passage over a frozen ocean, the opposite 
shores of Asia must be supposed further to have become 
densely populated, to make it necessary for any portion of 
them to go away on any hazardous journey. But even in the 
present day we cannot find that the extreme north-east shores 
of Asia are at all so densely populated; and the conclusion alto- 
gether, therefore, seems inevitable, that although some portion, 
and even a large portion, of the American nations might have 
come across by those straits, yet they were not the ancestors of 
all the American nations, nor yet of the greater part of them. 
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The same remarks apply in a great measure to the opi- 
nions of the latest writer on the subject in our day, Dr. 
Latham, who observes, “I believe that if the Pacific coast 
of America had been the one first discovered and fullest 
described, so that Russian America, New Caledonia, Queen 
Charlotte’s Archipelago, and Nutka Sound had been as well 
known as we know Canada and New Brunswick, there would 
never have been any doubts or difficulties as to the origin of 
the so-called Red Indians of the New World, and no one 
would ever have speculated about Africans finding their way 
to Brazil, or Polynesians to California. |The common sense 
prima facie view would have been admitted at once, instead of 
being partially refined or partially abandoned. North-Eastern 
Asia would have passed for the fatherland to North-Western 
America; and instead of Chinese and Japanese characteristics 
creating wonder when discovered in Mexico and Peru, the 
only wonder would have been in the rarity of the occurrence. 
But geographical discovery came from another quarter; and as 
it was the Indians of the Atlantic whose history first served as 
food for speculation, the most natural view of the origin of the 
American population was the last to be adopted,—perhaps it 
has still to be recognised.” (“Man and his Migrations,” p. 122.) 

From this it appears that the learned writer, giving in his 
adhesion to the supposition of one only means of arrival of the 
so-called Red Indians into America equally with Dr. Robert- 
son, would, however, give them a lower range of places of 
transit of from 10° to 15° further south, even if he does not 
also allot for them China and Japan as their “ fatherland.” 

On the other hand, another late writer, Dr. Lang, in his 
“ Origin and Migrations of the Polynesians,” while falling into 
the same exclusiveness of ascribing one only source of origin for 
the American Indians, deduces their migration from another 
direction. He says “there is abundant reason to believe that 
America was originally peopled from Asia, not, as is generally 
believed, by way of the Aleutian islands at the entrance of 
Behring’s Straits, but by way of the South-Sea islands and 
across the widest part of the Pacific Ocean” (p. 86). All these 
writers, I venture to suggest, are correct to a certain degree — 
in their suppositions as to the localities from which migrations 
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actually took place, but mistaken in supposing any one of 
them to have been so exclusively of the others. 

The whole population of America, when discovered by 
Columbus, has been estimated at about forty millions. This 
I consider to have been a rather exaggerated estimate; but 
still, taking it as correct, if they had all proceeded from one 
only source, it appears to me almost impossible but that 
they must have been more intimately connected with one 
another by language, manners, and character, than the various 
divisions shewed them to have been in reality. Some writers, 
in the face of this difficulty, have endeavoured to maintain 
that the various languages of the different nations of America, 
though so apparently distinct, were yet all formed upon essen- 
tially the same basis; and with regard to their manners and 
character, as proofs of an identity of origin, have adduced a 
number of analogies, which, however, on examination will be 
found only such as are common to the whole race of mankind. 
To answer their purpose, they should have passed over those 
common analogies, and dwelt only on those found peculiarly 
in some families distinctly from others, constituting the real 
difference between them; and they should also have explained 
why some of the most remarkable peculiarities are found 
among different nations of America according to their locali- 
ties, in which peculiarities the neighbouring nations do not in 
any way participate. In the same manner with regard to 
their languages: when they allege that these are all, in the 
American continent, of the same character and structure, they 
should have shewn how, in these respects, they are different 
from the other languages of the world. This has mainly to 
be taken for granted upon their statements, with the excep- 
tion of a fanciful theory of what Du Ponceau called Polysyn- 
theticism, and Humboldt and others have termed Aggluti- 
nation. But the vocabularies and grammatical structures of 
the languages given in the valuable Essays of the American 
Ethnological Society, and other works published on the sub- 
ject of those languages, certainly do not shew any material 
difference between the structure of the native languages of 
America and that of the rest of the world. Many of the old 
suppositions, in fact, arose only from an imperfect knowledge 
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of the languages, and were adopted from a few isolated cases 
to maintain an imaginative generality. The more carefully 
we undertake to examine the common general treatises on the 
grammar of the various American nations, the more certainly 
we shall find them as distinctly marked in groups as are the 
languages of the other continents, and having clearly traceable 
connections with the languages of the other continents, so as 
to have no more a peculiar identity of structure with one 
another, than the respective groups may evidence of Asiatic or 
other foreign origin. 

These views are now fully admitted by the later writers of 
America, as Van Amringe, in his “ Natural History of Man,” 
and Professor Rafinesque, of Philadelphia, who seems to have 
studied more than any other the native languages. The 
former, while referring to Du Ponceau’s edition of the “ Leni 
Lenape Grammar,” says—‘‘ The whole grammatical arrange- 
ment of language, from vowels and consonants to prosody, is 
arranged in the savage tones of these unlettered barbarians 
substantially upon the same principles as in the elaborately 
polished languages of Europe” (p. 532). The latter, Pro- 
fessor Rafinesque, says—“ The theory about the common 
exclusive grammatical structure of all the American nations is 
erroneous, and based upon partial facts. (See ‘“ American 
Nations,” Philadelphia, 1836, p.65.) Since the time of Du 
Ponceau a more discriminating class of philologists has arisen 
in the United States, among whom we have to name Profes- 
sor W. W. Turner, whose labours for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute demand our respectful attention, and Dr. Francis Hawks, 
the learned translator of Rivero’s “ Peruvian Antiquities.” 
These writers state, directly in opposition to the fanciful 
theories of their predecessors, that “our materials respecting 
the Indian languages are as yet too scanty to justify sweeping 
general assertions, and that it is not true that they are all 
characterized by what Du Ponceau called Polysyntheticism, 
though it doubtless exists in’ many instances.” (Hawks’ 
*‘ Rivero,” New York, 1853, p. 119.) In the same work it is 
also stated by Rivero himself, a native of Peru, who had made 
the antiquities of his country his peculiar study, that “the 
American languages are susceptible of geographical division, 
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some being soft, with principally vowel terminations, and others 
harsh, with terminal consonants” (p. 114). In conformity with 
these distinctions, accordingly, we further find some writers 
discovering decided analogies between various American lan- 
guages and those of north-eastern Asia on the one hand, and 
other writers shewing as decided analogies between some 
American and Polynesian languages on the other, all equally 
deserving of the fullest investigation. 

From these considerations, then, it seems a natural conse- 
quence that the inhabitants of America did not all proceed 
from one only source, and that those opinions, therefore, are 
erroneous which are founded on that supposition. Other 
writers, as Garcia, De Laet, and Horn, who have pointed out 
a number of different countries and localities from which the 
first settlers might have come, as Horn says, rather than posi- 
tively limiting them to a particular route, appear to me to 
hold correcter opinions. 

The same kind of events that we see, even in our days, of 
frequent occurrence, and know to have been of frequent 
occurrence in history, we may reasonably conclude to have 
been the universal rule with regard to man in the course of 
his migrations. When we see that there is scarcely an island 
in the ocean on which inhabitants have not been found, and 
frequently, in comparatively small islands, that two or more 
distinct tribes are found speaking distinct languages, those 
languages, as the Polynesian with its numberless dialects, 
often spread over immense areas, over which it is difficult, at 
first sight, to discover how they could have arrived at their 
respective localities, we see clearly still in operation the laws 
of migration by which the world has been peopled from the 
beginning. In one of the most recent works on the subject, 
Mr. Pickering’s, the author traces two great routes of emi- 
gration from the East Indies into the main Pacific, at the same 
time that he indicates other modes by which the Polynesian 
Islands have become inhabited. (Chap. xvii.) Agreeing with 
him in his observations on these points, though not concurring 
in others, it appears to me that he might well have extended 
his conclusions further than he has done, and that the wan- 
dering triebs who had been so traced to those islands could 
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equally well have been followed to the mainland of America. 
Even in our days we know of Japanese vessels being driven 
by storms to the shores of America, who had been engaged in 
commercial pursuits; and such occurrences have been reported 
to have occurred constantly in former times. In Ellis’s “ Poly- 
nesian Researches,” in particular, many such cases are detailed. 
But besides peaceful pursuits, we may be sure that in every 
uncivilized stage of society the various stragglers who wan- 
dered over the ocean in search of abodes were often impelled 
by more numerous and more pressing motives. Uncivilized 
nations, whether of earlier or later ages, have always been 
characterized by the same barbarous treatment of their cap- 
tives. When any tribe was attacked by a more powerful one, 
or when one party in a state, in the course of civil dissensions 
or personal animosities, had to succumb to their enemies, the 
weaker party had no other resource for safety but flight. If 
the seas were open to them, whatever might be the insuf- 
ficiency of their means of transport, there was still for them a 
chance of escape from imminent destruction; and thus the 
same causes which have often led to the foundation of powerful 
states, must have often led to colonies of the savage tribes, 
who ventured themselves from time to time on the Indian and - 
Pacific Oceans, to escape from enemies still more dreadful than 
the waves. Ifthe small islands in those oceans, often more 
than a thousand miles apart, were all thus, some time or other, 
discovered and peopled, as proved by the affinity of languages 
prevailing throughout those seas, or by the physical charac- 
teristics of the inhabitants—as, for instance, Otaheite and New 
Zealand, which are 2000 miles apart, without any land inter- 
vening, and yet, when discovered, were found to have the same 
language spoken in them—we may well conclude that an im- 
mense continent like America, in the course of so many ages, 
could not fail to have been reached and peopled by the same 
kindred tribes also. The same events having been in operation 
for unknown centuries, even if not begun until Asia had become 
fully populated, there would have been ample time for the 
peopling of America to the extent it was peopled when dis- 
covered by Columbus, as well as for that of the remoter islands 
of the Pacific. But from the diversity of tribes and languages 
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found in the new continent, allowing for the natural increase 
of the immigrants in their new abodes, and considering their 
relative numbers, all very limited even among the most popu- 
lous nations, according to the most probable computations, it 
appears to me clear, that no large migration had ever taken 
place at any one time. On the contrary, they seem to indi- 
cate that the American Indians were all descendants of small 
bands of fugitives, say of tens or twenties, or perhaps, at the 
utmost, of a few hundreds, who had succeeded in reaching 
those shores after being exposed to much labour and many 
dangers in so doing: and though numbers no doubt might 
and must have perished on the way, yet if only a few couples 
had succeeded in establishing themselves safely in localities 
favourable to the preservation of life, they would have been 
amply sufficient, in the course of, say, only 2000 years, to 
increase to more than double the numbers at which they were 
estimated when the Spaniards arrived amongst them. 

Let us not, however, undervalue the means of transport 
possessed even by very barbarous people over those seas which 
they had to traverse in the more benignant climates of our 
globe. The accounts of our voyagers abound with notices of 
the vast numbers of canoes with which they were surrounded 
on reaching newly-discovered shores. Mr. Squier records a 
statement of one of the first settlers in New Hampshire, that 
the tribe of the Penacooks, at the time of their destruction by 
the Maquaas or Mohawks, had three hundred birch canoes in 
Little Bay, and that they had seen as many there at that 
time (p. 148). These three hundred canoes we may cer- 
tainly calculate could have carried off a thousand persons, if 
the owners had chosen to fly instead of staying to encounter 
their enemies to their extermination, and thus they might 
have found refuge in some of the West-Indian islands. But 
some of the canoes are represented to have been of really 
astonishing dimensions. Without referring to the fleets of 
vessels, some of four hundred tons burden, mentioned by the 
Portuguese in the seas of Asia, with the knowledge of the 
mariners’ compass, Ferdinand Columbus and Diaz del Cas- 
tillo both state there were found some, on their first visiting the 
West-Indian islands, capable of holding forty or forty-five 
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persons each; and Peter Martyr says there was one having as 
many as eighty rowers. If we consider the state of discipline 
necessary to manage such vessels and crews, and the provision 
necessary to be made for their maintenance, we must acknow- 
ledge that there were sufficient means at the command of those 
tribes to remove themselves bodily by sea in long voyages, so 
that, in the comparatively smooth waters of the tropics, they 
might have transported themselves from very long distances 
to the places in which they were found by Europeans of 
different nations. 

In this one respect, then, it appears to me that the various 
authors to whom I have referred are correct in supposing the 
Indians of America to be descendants of fugitives from very 
different parts of the ancient world, the far greater part of 
whom undoubtedly came from Asia, though from different 
parts of Asia to different parts of America, at many and diffe- 
rent periods of time, and possessing different degrees of bar- 
barism or semi-civilization. Such different bands of fugitives, 
if meeting at any time, and commingling either as friends, or 
even as conquerors and conquered, would in the course of two 
or three generations become a people with a language and 
character difficult to be traced to either line of progenitors, as 
few persons could be found so intimately acquainted with the 
original languages of either line as to be able, under perhaps 
a pronunciation vitiated with regard to both, to ascertain their 
origin. 

It is.too much the practice of Ethnologists to string to- 
gether a number of names of the people they recount, without 
considering that they may all be of the same family or nation, 
or, at any rate, without shewing that they are really distinct. 
In a geographical point of view, it is no doubt correct to give 
the local names of the people inhabiting the several localities ; 
but Ethnology requires that no distinction should be made 
where there is no specific difference. As Humboldt has well 
observed “ to accumulate facts without generalizing an idea, 
is as sterile in history as it is in philosophy.” The true value 
of such knowledge is to gather from them what is essential for 
the object of our researches, and so use particular data for 
general specifications. 
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On the other hand, it is too much the fault of travellers to 
dwell on generalities. Thus there has been no agreement 
among writers on the American Indians greater than to pro- 
nounce them all, from their alleged general resemblance, to be 
people of the same origin, or, as Cieza de Leon said shortly 
after the conquest, and Sir R. Schomburgk has repeated before 
this Society, to be “all children of one family.” This general 
resemblance is certainly very great; but, as Von Humboldt has 
correctly observed, it has been much overstated; and those who 
become really conversant with different nations of America 
very soon become enabled to note the great differences ac- 
tually discernible between them: yet still, no doubt there is 
also a great family resemblance among them, inasmuch as 
they all shew decided evidences, in their general appearance, 
of their origin from what is commonly called the Mongolian 
race, predominant in Asia. But, as in Asia itself there are 
many nations with very distinct characteristics, so their de- 
scendants in America—taking here for granted that they are 
their descendants—must also be expected to have as equally 
distinct characteristics, perhaps even more markedly distinct, 
arising from their farther wanderings and comminglings in 
their new abodes, If, then, the theory be correct, of the Ame- 
rican Indians being traceable to different parts of Asia, the 
inference may be expected of analogies existing in respect of 
language, and manners, and physical appearances of the various 
nations respectively in the two continents, which it next be- 
comes a part of our task to point out. 

I know there has latterly been a supposition of races now 
extinct having formerly existed in America, not only from the 
works and remains of ancient skill and labour, but also from 
the shape of the skulls sometimes found there, supposed to be 
of a different conformation from that of any people now 
existing. The former ground of opinion, founded on a sup- 
posed unascertainable antiquity of the remains of handiwork, | 
trust I have already sufficiently answered. The latter, arising 
from the different shape of skulls, appears to me susceptible of 
the same answer, though, as an unprofessional dissentient, I 
feel more hesitation in disputing the theory. Still, when I look 
around in vain for any well recognised bodily representatives 
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of Greek or Roman skulls, nay, of our own island races of 
more than a thousand years back, and doubting the preserva- 
tion of the bones of any beyond that period without artificial 
means being adopted, I cannot attach any value to the deduc- 
tions formed from a few crania, whose history is all founded 
on conjecture, and which may have been only ' those of 
some barbarous people who had some peculiar fancy for dis- 
torting the head, as many savage tribes are known to have 
done in later times. If any people had ever existed in Ame- 
rica of a different conformation to the rest of mankind, within 
the limits of time during which their crania could have 
escaped the law of returning to the dust from which they were 
formed, we cannot suppose they could have become utterly 
exterminated, so as to leave no representative of their species 
within the limits prescribed to history, especially if they were 
the builders of such works as yet remain in Peru, Mexico, 
and Central America, or even of the mighty mounds of the 
valley of the Mississippi. 

Turning, then, from the insubstantialities of hypothesis to 
the realities of facts, without attempting to enter into minute 
particularities, we may observe, with regard to North America, 
that there seem to have been two great divisions of people 
among the Indians inhabiting the eastern and western coun- 
tries of that continent. They both bore the general colour 
and appearance of the Mongol, or Asiatic race, but those on the 
west alone had the obliquity of eye peculiar to some of the 
Mongolians, that peculiarity extending down to Mexico, Central 
America, and still further south, evidencing their origin from 
the Mongols of the north-east of Asia. In the eastern 
countries of North America this strongly-marked peculiarity 
was not found, as Dr. Morton has also stated in his great 
work, ‘ Crania Americana ;” while the Indians there were dis- 
tinguishable by manners equally indicative of their distinct 
origin. With respect to these I do not wish to strain after 
many common analogies between similar customs of people of 
different countries, as painting or scarifying their bodies, be- 
cause there are so many of these so obviously common to 
man, in every age and quarter of the world, as to be rather 
inherent instincts of his nature than peculiar national dis- 
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tinctions. But there are others of a strange and extraordinary, 
some even of a revolting character, which must be supposed 
to have originated from some peculiar idiopathy, rather than 
from the suggestions of our common nature or human feeling. 
In these respects, then, while we find the nations of the east 
and west sides of North America equally savage and blood- 
thirsty, yet those on the east had some particular customs or 
practices unknown to those of the west; or, if not unknown, 
yet not in general use among them; such as the wampum, the 
calumet or pipe of peace, the shaving of the head, the practice 
of scalping, the rite of circumcision, and the building of 
mounds. All these customs or practices are clearly traceable 
throughout what we may call Scythia or Tartary, especially 
that of building mounds, which, common as they are in the 
eastern half of North America, are still more common through- 
out Siberia and all Tartary, from which quarter, therefore, we 
may conclude that the progenitors of that family of American 
Indians originally came. With regard to the mounds, a late 
American writer has observed—“ From Dr. Clarke’s travels it 
appears ancient works exist in various parts of Asia, similar 
to those of North America. His description of them reads as 
though he was contemplating some of those mounds. Vast 
numbers of them have been discovered in Siberia and the 
deserts bordering on the empire to the south. The situation, 
construction, appearance, and general contents of these Asia- 
tic tumuli and the American mounds are so nearly alike, that 
there can be no hesitation in ascribing them to the same race.’ 
(Priest’s “ American Antiquities,’ Albany, 1838, p. 56.) The 
other practices are equally identical, and that one of scalp- 
ing is mentioned by Herodotus, so far back as his time, as 
Scythian. It is true that the American mounds are less in 
number and magnitude in those parts now constituting the 
British provinces and the northern states of the Union; but 
when we consider the rigour of the climate, impelling the wan- 
dering tribes to seek more genial habitations to the south, we 
may reasonably judge they had passed hastily through the 
northern provinces in their journeyings over the frozen re- 
gions; and it was only when they arrived in what they con- 
sidered settled abodes that they reverted to their old national 
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customs. It is also in this way we are to account for the 
American mounds, though so many thousands in number, yet 
as not being so numerous, so vast, or so abounding in valu- 
-able and curious deposits as the Asiatic, because, as the works 
of colonists, if we may use the phrase with regard to the’ 
builders, they could not be supposed to be so numerous, so 
settled, or so wealthy, as the inhabitants of the country from 
which they sprang. Such analogies and considerations, prima 
facie, give us considerable reason to expect that we ought to 
look for the origin of the various American nations in the 
countries to which they refer; and thus, according to the 
theory I maintain, the Ethnologist ought to look to Tar- 
tary, to compare the languages yet existing there throughout 
its whole extent with the languages of the people on the 
eastern shores of North America; while to trace the origin of 
the various tribes on the western coasts, down to Central Ame- 
rica, he ought to compare their languages with those of the 
nations who inhabit the eastern parts of Asia. Were this 
course to be sedulously followed, I feel persuaded that very 
extraordinary analogies might be discovered, and the question 
of origin and unity of race even might be settled. To effect 
this object, it must be necessary, not only to accumulate voca- 
bularies and grammars, but also to arrange them in a manner 
to admit of the easiest reference. For this purpose, then, I 
should wish to see carried out, with regard to different divi- 
sions of continents, the course adopted by our Government 
when they ordered a general vocabulary of the principal lan- 
guages of Western and Central Africa to be compiled for the 
use of the Niger Expedition (London, 1841). Such general 
vocabularies would, I feel convinced, be found of invaluable 
assistance for the comparisons desired, 

In the same manner, tracing the people of Central and 
South America, from the Polynesian Islands, from China, 
Japan, and other countries of Asia, as far as India, we may 
expect to find in their languages equal analogies. That there 
was considerable intercourse between the two continents from 
a period long anterior to Columbus, can scarcely admit of a 
doubt. Ranking, in his ‘“ Historical Researches,” has pro-— 
duced some very ingenious arguments to shew that the Peru- 
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vian empire was founded by the remnants lof a Mongol army 
that had been sent to conquer Japan, but which had been 
driven off from that island by a storm, so that none of those 
composing it had ever returned to their own country. Though 
we can by no means assent to all his conclusions, yet we 
must acknowledge that he has adduced strong probabilities of 
some connection between the Inca dynasty and the empire 
of the Mongols. De Guignes has shewn, from the Chinese 
annals, that the existence of a civilized power in America had 
been known in China before the time of Columbus; and Mr. 
Squier, in the work to which I have several times referred as 
the most careful and trustworthy of American works on the 
subject, has distinctly stated, though somewhat contrary to 
what seem his own predilections for the theory of an aborigi- 
nal civilization, “that. in India are found the almost exact 
counterparts of the religious structures of Central America, 
analogies furnishing the strongest support of the hypothesis 
which places the origin of American semi-civilization in 
southern Asia” (p. 249). Other writers have pointed out 
the analogies of languages between various nations of South 
America and the inhabitants of Polynesia; as Dr. Barton in 
America, Vater in Germany, and Lang in his “Origin and 
Migrations of the Polynesians.” The latter author, though 
he has also been led away too much by his theory to give it 
an exclusive operation, has shewn the identity of the peoples, 
so as to make it almost a certainty, that if we had such voca- 
bularies as before suggested of South American and Polyne- 
sian languages carefully drawn out, we might be enabled 
clearly to trace the affinities of perhaps every nation on the 
continent. Beyond these authorities, if we compare the handi- 
works and manufactures of the one with those of the other 
people, I think there can be no doubt remaining in our minds 
of their being of the same origin. On this point I content 
myself with referring to the valuable work published at Vienna 
in 1851, entitled “ Peruvian Antiquities,” to compare the repre- 
sentations therein given of those remains with the articles 
from Polynesia in the British Museum and other museums, 
in corrobation of these statements. 

In all these cases the suppositions point to an Asiatic or 
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Mongolian origin for the great body of the American Indians, 
which would account for their general family resemblance. 
But it is not the less probable, in the presence of this fact, 
that there might still have been found on the American conti- 
nent descendants of colonists from other parts of the world. 
The Esquimaux, as before mentioned, have been generally 
considered of European origin; and though later researches 
have tended to shew a strong probability of that people be- 
longing rather to the north of Asia, we may coincide in the 
belief of their having affinities with the white race of mankind 
from their complexion, though they have the oblique eye, and 
perhaps other features, more akin to the Mongols. Whether 
it was these people whom Grotius and other writers supposes 
to have come over from Scandinavia, it seems to me a fact, 
as certain as any that history presents, of the Scandavians as 
we now know them having found their way across the Atlantic 
many centuries before Columbus. I am even ready to believe 
that they had come across more frequently, and had pene- 
trated further even than what their records testify. We must 
not always rely on the silence of history to put a negative on 
any particular question, any more than we can always rely on its 
assertions for an affirmative. From Norway to the American 
continent there is generally found a favourable wind blowing 
to waft a vessel across the ocean, and thus many a small ves- 
sel may have had no other resource than to go before the 
wind, driven over by storms against which. they could not 
make head, and of which no remembrance has been recorded, 
even though some might have returned. With this persua- 
sion in my mind, I can readily admit, as probably true, the 
traditions of Welsh and Irish colonies having also crossed 
over the Atlantic, as well as the better authenticated ones of 
the Northmen, some of which might have soon perished from 
violent or natural causes, and some, in the course of a few 
generations, have become so swamped among the natives as to 
lose all knowledge of the strangers that had arrived there 
among their ancestors. Under the circumstances supposed, of 
vessels driven across the Atlantic, it is unnecessary to argue 
that females could not have been present in any proportionate 
numbers; and if the men had to form any associations with 
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the natives, so as to leave a mixed progeny, that progeny 
might have shewn their origin by a fairer complexion and 
greater intelligence than their neighbours, as the Mandans for 
instance, and other tribes both of North and South America. 
In such cases, even if the unfortunate castaways had been of 
a superior class of persons in their own country, their progeny 
would naturally grow up with the habits of the mothers, rather 
than with a knowledge of the civilization of their fathers. Nay, 
itis probable that these would soon forget the knowledge of 
civilized life themselves, and, in a new state of society, with 
the pressure of new wants, sink into barbarism, rather than 
continue superior to it. That there have been numberless 
cases of vessels driven or drifted across the Atlantic we have 
abundant instances. Even if we doubt the story, which I 
must say I do not doubt, of the mariner who is stated by many 
respectable authors to have given Columbus positive infor- 
mation of lands on the other side of the ocean, I think I can 
gather from his son’s narrative that he had heard of such 
reports: and when he arrived at Guadaloupe, on his second 
voyage, he found there the poop of a vessel which had been 
very probably wrecked in the neighbourhood. We know, 
also, that, only five years after Columbus had achieved his 
great discovery, the Portuguese admiral, Cabral, on his way to 
the East Indies, was driven by strong winds on to the coast of 
Brazil, which casualty would thus have given the knowledge 
of a new continent to the civilized world, even if the energies of 
Columbus had not been previously directed to that object. The 
like circumstances have driven many vessels, in more modern 
times, from the old world to the new; and the same must have 
frequently occurred in former ages, as, indeed, we may judge 
from the positive statement of various authors to that effect, 
equally in the cases of people proficient in the art of naviga- 
tion, and those possessing the most limited knowledge of it. 
The same events, again, before referred to with regard to the 
causes of migrations, must be expected to have arisen in all 
parts of the world; and as we have contended that the main 
body of the American Indians proceeded from Asia, though 
admitting the probability of some of them being associated 
with descendants of stray Europeans, we may, on the same 
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grounds, assent to the probability of some African nations or 
tribes also having found their way across the Atlantic, to 
mingle their race and rin ae with the people they might 
happen to meet there. 

The older writers on the origin of the American nations, 
such as Garcia, Horn, and De Laet, have laid very great stress 
on the probability of the new continent being, in a conside- 
rable degree, peopled from Africa. ‘They maintained that 
America was in reality, from very early times, known to the 
Pheenicians, or at any rate to the Carthaginians ; and that the 
ancient inhabitants of the Canary Islands, generally designated 
Guanches, and other African tribes down the western coasts of 
Africa, had been, some of them, from time to time driven or 
drifted across to Brazil and other eastern coasts of South 
America. As before observed, these opinions may be received 
as probable, on the same principles which we-have acknow- 
ledged to be just with regard to the other wanderers from the 
Old World to the New: and much as some later writers have 
discredited the idea of the new continent having been known 
to the ancients, I feel bound to say, that I feel as much as- 
sured of the fact as of any event in history. The Greeks and 
Romans certainly are not to be included in this supposition, 
and much less the Jews or Egyptians, who were not sea-going 
people; but we have sufficient references in classic authors to 
lands on the other side of the ocean, to feel assured of some 
indistinct rumours of such lands having reached them, and 
those rumours were most probably obtained from Pheenician 
or Carthaginian sources. It would be foreign to the purposes 
of this essay to enter fully upon this proof; but it will be suffi- 
cient for me here, in connection with the subject, to observe, 
that the hypothesis seems to me most correct, of the civilization 
which formerly existed in Yucatan and Central America having 
owed its origin to the Phoenicians, who, as being immediate 
neighbours to the Jews and to the Egyptians, no doubt held 
many of their customs in common with them, so as to account 
for what few Jewish or Egyptian analogies have been found in 
that part: of the New World. Many very respectable Greek 
and Latin authors, it is true, whose inquiries led them directly 
to the subject—Pliny and Strabo, for instance—have no refe- 
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rence to any such knowledge, perhaps because, having no sea- 
faring persons to consult on it respecting such extraordinary 
particulars, they forbore to enter on any discussion of what 
they could neither assert nor deny. But there are at least 
ten or a dozen no less respectable authors of antiquity who 
have given such notices of other lands, some fully, others 
slightly and incidentally, but not the less trustworthily, as to 
make it a matter of surprise that scholars should have passed 
over them so almost unnoticed. Modern investigations, also, 
seem to me to prove the fact incontestably. The ruined 
cities of Yucatan and Central America, existing almost en- 
tirely on the sea-coast, and decreasing sensibly as we pro- 
ceed inland, shew that they owed their origin to some foreign 
maritime people, rather than to any indigenous civilization. 
If that foreign people had been Phoenicians or Carthaginians, 
they would no doubt have brought numbers of other African 
nations in their train, besides those who had found their way 
across, independently of them, over the comparatively smooth 
waters of those regions, where the smallest and worst-founded 
boats have only to run before the wind, and, with the current, 
must ere long have reached the opposite shores. These, and 
any other wandering tribes found in the interior, a civilized 
people would soon have gathered under their dominion. Many 
of those who came over at the same periods might have also 
formed independent communities, as the Guanches, whose 
peculiar mode of desiccating their dead may be believed trace- 
able in the remains of some of the ancient inhabitants of Ame- 
rica reported by different writers. The religious rites of 
Yucatan, as detailed by the Spanish conquerors, were very 
distinguishable from those of the Mexicans, and shewed a 
different origin. When visited by the Spaniards, the descen- 
dants of the earliest settlers had evidently much degenerated ; 
and, shut out from all later knowledge of modern arts, could 
not make head against the firearms and weapons of their 
invaders. Their race, accordingly, was soon extirpated, even 
if it had not been extirpated previously, at least in effect ; and 
the opportunity of learning their traditions having been lost, 
we have it now only left us to judge from the remains of their 
cities, as from the foot of Hercules, the proportionate extent 
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of their former civilization. The full consideration of this 
topic would require a volume much beyond the limits for 
which I can claim your attention; but this much may be al- 
lowed me, in discussing the subject before us, to account for 
what so many writers have been fancying a mysterious abori- 
ginal civilization of an extinct race peculiar to America. Ci- 
vilization, it is indubitable, flourished there in a remarkable 
degree; and as myself an eye-witness of its traces, and hum- 
bly venturing an opinion the result of considerable study and 
research, I feel no hesitation in submitting it, even thus in- 
complete, to your judgment, as owing to Carthaginian coloni- 
zation of about eighteen hundred years date back from the time 
of the Spanish invasion, degenerating gradually until that 
time, when the few who could have explained it were extir- 
pated unheard. 

After this civilized intercourse with the New World, and 
before the time of Columbus, there were probably many cases 
of African tribes or fugitives finding their way to America, as 
Asiatics had done on the other coasts. When Columbus first 
arrived at the islands he found them generally inhabited by a 
timid people, who seem to have been of the same nation as 
those inhabiting Yucatan, from the fact of their all speaking a 
language dialectically different, but intelligible to one another. 
This fact we learn from Peter Martyr, the most intelligent 
and fullest of the cotemporary historians. Though he never 
visited America himself, yet he sought out most sedulously all 
the information possible from the various adventurers who 
returned thence, to be repeated to the Pope and other princes 
of Italy, for whom he seems to have been an agent in Spain. 
His letters, accordingly, are among the most minute and trust- 
worthy records of the times, written in the way such important 
events deserved to be communicated; and as he died in 1526, 
having shortly before returned to his native Italy, we have 
from him an authentic narrative of what was observed by the 
first conquerors, as if written by themselves. From him, and 
also from the life of Columbus by his son, translated in 
Churchill’s ‘ Collection of Voyages,” we learn that the dis- 
coverers fell in with several tribes of savages of a darker colour 
than the general body of Indians, and some of them actually 
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black. One of these tribes is described by Peter Martyr in 
terms expressive of their having been negroes, and, if negroes, 
they must be supposed to have crossed over from Africa. 
Whether they had any affinity to the general body of the 
nation or people known as the Caribs does not appear; but 
independently of them, as they dwelt on the main land, there 
was found a widely-diffused tribe of a dark colour and peculiar 
ferocity, throughout the islands, designated Caribs or Canni- 
bals. These names were given them by the other Indians, 
the word “Carib,” as Peter Martyr informs us, “in the lan- 
guage of all these countries signifying ‘stronger than the rest,’ 
and was never uttered by any of the other islanders without 
dread.” This people seem to have been then but newly 
arrived in those islands, some of which, as the Spaniards were 
informed, they had lately depopulated. Peter Martyr con- 
sidered their original country to have been what he and the 
Spaniards called Caribana, situate on the east of the Bay of 
Uraba, on the main land. They were, however, evidently too 
intractable a race to submit to any intercourse with the Spa- 
niards, whereby any satisfactory information might have been 
obtained; and though the name Carib might thus have been 
given them extraneously, yet, as they seem to have taken it as 
their own, it might possibly have been also their proper name, 
as in Africa are found people bearing one of a similar sound, 
Karabas and Caribalis. It was upwards of a century and a 
half after the conquest before the attention of inquiring minds 
was turned to their history, when two French writers gave the 
fullest and most interesting account of them and their language 
that we possess. The first was M. De Rochefort, who pub- 
lished in 1658 his “ Histoire Morale des Antilles;” and the 
second, Father Raymond Le Breton, who published in 1665-66 
his Carib Grammar, Dictionary, and Catechism. The latter 
has treated only of the language, while the former not only 
gave a distinct corroborative Vocabulary of it, but also endea- 
voured to investigate their history, so as to have at least the 
merit of affording valuable assistance to all future inquirers 
on the subject. That he might not have been altogether cor- 
rect in his conjectures does not at all detract from his merits ; 
and, canvassing them freely, we must fully acknowledge our 
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obligations to him for the information given us. Were all 
travellers to adopt the like plan of writing the “ moral history” 
of the people they visit, and in advisable cases to favour us 
with like vocabularies, they would enhance the value of their 
works by enabling future philologists to trace the changes of 
languages, and perhaps even the origin of the people. M. 
Rochefort’s work was translated into English by Mr. Davies, 
of Kidwally, printed in London in 1666, who, however, did 
not name his author, as he ought to have done, though acknow- 
ledging his own to have been translated from the French, so 
that the subject of which he treated became known to the lite- 
rature of England as well as of France. Other writers had 
also referred to the Caribs, though not so fully. Rochfort 
refers to one whom I have not seen as an authority for some 
of his statements, as well as to a friend, an Englishman named 
Brigstock, of whom he speaks highly, as having lived much 
among the Indians, and acquired great knowledge of their 
customs and languages. From the latter he obtained a theory 
of the Caribs having proceeded originally from Florida, which 
though evidently contrary to his own judgment, which as- 
signed their origin to South America, he gives at great length, 
and with more particularity and respect than was due to it. 
Besides these, there were afterwards some other writers of 
lesser note, to one only of whom I think it necessary to refer 
here, Pére Labat, who published, in 1724, an account of his 
Fesidence among the Caribs. These writers all dwell on the 
certainly remarkable fact, that among this people the men 
spoke a language distinct from that spoken by the women. 
In all ages, and in a variety of different countries, we find, or 
trace, the circumstance of a chief’s, or court language, existing 
distinct from that spoken by the people, as in China in the 
present day, andas in England under the Normans. In some 
other instances, also, we learn of distinctive words in a nation 
as used by each sex respectively; in America particularly, as 
noticed by Mr. Gallatin, and among the Basques in our imme- 
diate neighbourhood, as mentioned by Lecluse. But I am not 
aware of any nation being so distinctly marked out in this 
respect as the Caribs, whose history, therefore, seems to me 
deserving of particular attention. We can readily conceive 
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the fact as necessarily ensuing from the kind of warfare ever 
carried on by barbarous nations, when the men who were 
overcome by an invading enemy were mercilessly slain, and 
the women alone preserved for the victors. If the women, 
then, possessed a different language, the progeny would natu- 
rally grow up speaking a mixture of both languages, as the 
English has grown up a combination of Saxon and Norman 
French. The main ingredient in such a case would probably 
be the language of the mothers, as that which is earliest 
learned on the mother’s knee may be supposed to leave the 
deepest impression on the mind. This would form the staple 
and framework of the new language, for instance, the form of 
the verbs; as we find in the English language a vast majority 
of the verbs are derived from the’ Saxon, while the nouns may 
be perhaps mainly taken from the French or Latin. The 
terminations, however, of the nouns would be altered, in one 
case or the other, according to the speakers, and thus the 
grammarians would be enabled to designate them as masculine 
or feminine. It would depend much on the relative numbers 
of the conquerors and conquered as to what proportion of their 
respective languages should be retained, but they must soon 
be expected to amalgamate; and if they did not, as in the case 
of the Caribs, amalgamate for upwards of two hundred years, 
it was probably, in their case, owing to their peculiar ferocity 
of manners. The earliest writers inform us that there were 
several islands inhabited only by women, whom the Caribs used 
to visit at stated times, having, it seems, devoured the males. 
On those visits they took away the boys as they grew up 
along with them, leaving the girls with their mothers. Be- 
sides these, we are told that the men treated the women they 
had with them with singular contempt, as if on account of 
their being of a different race, not allowing them to eat with 
them or to sit even in their presence. They were, in fact, 
their slaves, forming a society of their own among themselves ; 
and if, as was probably the case, the boys were brought up 
with the fathers and the girls with their mothers, the two 
original languages might be kept distinct for an indefinite 
period. Though an extraordinary and curious circumstance, 
we may thus account for this distinct peculiarity continuing 
| RZ 
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among the Caribs for so long a time as we have shewn—for 
upward of 200 years, until the time of Labat. That it arose 
from a band of foreign invaders having come, killing the men 
and enslaving the women, is very evident. It has been already 
suggested that this occurred not long before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, as they were already there when Columbus reached 
the islands, which they were devastating, driving the more 
peaceful Indians into the interior of the larger islands for 
safety. Between their arrival, therefore, and the time of Le 
Breton and Rochefort about 200 years might have elapsed ; 
and notwithstanding the distinction of languages existing, it 
will be difficult to suppose that they continued entirely unal- 
tered. It is not improbable that, in the course of those 200 
years, the transition natural in such cases would have been 
begun, of two distinct languages amalgamating to form a third, 
and thus that the verbs might be mainly derived from the lan- 
guage of the mothers, and the nouns from the language of the 
fathers. Since Le Breton’s work of 1666, I am not aware of 
any investigation made of the Carib language, until the transla- 
tion into it of St. Matthew’s Gospel by the Rev. Mr. Hender- 
son, of Belize, Honduras, in 1847. I had the pleasure of 
forming the acquaintance of this estimable clergyman in 1851, 
at Belize, and he then shewed me a vocabulary of the Carib 
language as now spoken, which he led me to hope would have 
been printed before now. Finding this has not been accom- 
plished, I have been obliged to confine my inquiries into the 
present state of the language to that translation of St. Matthew, 
and from it obtain a full confirmation of my suppositions. My 
only surprise is, that even now, after the lapse of about 400 
years, so much proof still remains of the origin of this people. 
It is to their probable origin, therefore, that I have now to ask 
your attention. 

Respecting this, Rochefort seems not to have had a very 
clear opinion. He acknowledges that their own traditions 
generally referred to what he supposes to have been South 
America, but he had learned, from his friend Mr. Brigstock, a 
confused history of their having been a people driven from a 


northern country, which he concluded to have been Florida, by — 


some Indians whom he calls Apalachians.° That there might 


—— a 
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have been some such outcasts from Florida we have no reason 
to dispute; but neither have we any good ground to conclude 
they afterwards became the people known as the Caribs. 
Robertson, and other writers, have followed P. Martyr in 
ascribing their origin to South America, where many powerful 
tribes of their nation certainly were found the whole extent 
from the Orinoco to Essequibo, and throughout the whole 
province of Surinam to Brazil. If they had been driven away 
from Florida by a stronger people they could scarcely have 
settled down in South America and the islands in such num- 
bers as they were, and there was no nation found in Florida 
that could be supposed to have been strong enough to have 
driven them away. But further, if they had been driven away 
from Florida, it is most natural to suppose that they would 
have been found on the islands near Florida and to the north 
of Cuba and Hispaniola. But in the Bahamas none except the 
most timid race of Indians were found, and it was on the 
islands of the south where the Caribs actually were settled, 
and it was the southern shores of Cuba and Hispaniola which 
they infested. On these grounds, Bryan Edwards dissents 
very justly from this hypothesis; and observing that the Caribs 
seemed to him to be an entirely distinct race from the other 
Indians, widely differing from them in physical appearance 
and manners, he framed an opinion that they were in reality 
of African descent, and that their ancestors had come across 
the Atlantic. Before referring to Bryan Edwards, I had come 
to the same conclusion, from what had come under my obser- 
vation of this people. ‘Their general appearance and features, 
notwithstanding their straight shining hair, gave me the idea 
more of the African than the American Indian; and the fact 
of their having come from Africa was not, even according to 
Rochefort’s account, inconsistent with their traditions, as these 
merely stated that they had come by sea from a far country, 
without distinctly shewing whether it was from the east or the 
west. But in his very candid account of their condition, not- 
withstanding it militates against his own hypothesis, Roche- 
fort mentions one very curious fact, which seems to me to 
negative completely the supposition of their having come from 
‘South America. Having stated the circumstance of the Caribs 
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in the islands having two distinct languages, one for males 
and another for females, he tells us that the Caribs on the 
mainland of South America had only one language both for 
males and females, and that this was the same language as that 
spoken by the females on the islands. It seems clear from 
this that they could not have come from South America, be- 
cause, if they had, how could they have lost their language 
and adopted another? On the other hand, if some of their 
nation, on coming to those regions, had settled on the conti- 
nent, being fewer in number to the original inhabitants, they 
might very easily, in the course of time between Columbus 
and Rochefort, have forgotten it, and adopted that of the 
women; which the people on the islands had not done, on 
account of their different position, and their proportionate 
numbers to the women. Bryan Edwards observes, that even 
to the end of the Jast century an insensibility or contemptuous 
disregard to the females was a feature peculiar to the Caribs, 
and he notices, among other African customs among them, 
that they disfigured their cheeks with deep incisions and 
hideous scars, different from the other American Indians in 
their neighbourhood; that they had a habit of chewing what 
they called betele, as mentioned by P. Martyr; and that their 
women wore a sort of buskin, or half-boot, made of cotton 
which surrounded the small part of the leg, as worn by the 
women of various nations of Africa, but not by any other of 
America. He might also have noticed their use of the tom- 
tom, or African drum, mentioned by Rochefort, formed from 
the hollow trunk of a tree, and covered only at one end, like 
our kettle-drums, and other African musical instruments, such 
as gourds filled with pebbles or small peas for rattles, and one 
made of gourds, on which they placed a cord formed of the 
string of a reed, which they called Pite, together with the 
inordinate love of dancing characteristic of Africans beyond 
the customary dances of the other Americans. 

Impressed with the conviction of the Caribs being of African 
descent, Bryan Edwards finally turned to their language, and, 
as he says, by the help ofa friend, collected fourteen words, or 
phrases to which they fancied they found their coincidents in 
Hebrew. Had this really been satisfactorily done he might 
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have reasonably set them down as Jews; but having gone care- 
fully over the list, I cannot find more than one or two words 
they have selected that bear any resemblance, as they allege, 
and those few so slight as to deserve no further notice of the 
supposed analogy. His proper course would have been to 
compare the words given in Le Breton’s Dictionary, or Roche- 
fort’s Vocabulary, with those of various African languages, so 
as to trace, if he could, any satisfactory resemblance between 
them, and shew the former to have been derived from the 
latter. In accordance with the theory suggested before as to 
the best means of shewing the descent of the various Ameri- 
can tribes from their original abodes in Asia or Polynesia, I 
felt myself possessed of a great advantage for this purpose in 
the well-arranged vocabulary compiled for the use of the 
Niger expedition, with the equally valuable dissertation on 
the African languages by Dr. Latham, in the Transactions of 
the British Association for the year 1847. Supposing the 
Caribs to have come over from Africa, as they must have done, 
according to this hypothesis, about 400 years since, and consi- 
dering the changes which must be calculated on as taking place 
in all languages in such a long space of time, it is impossible 
for us to expect that any very extended comparisons can be 
made, especially in the case of savage nations subject to so 
many mutations. The only wonder is, that any allowable 
analogies at all can be pointed out after such a lapse of time 
and the satisfaction will be, therefore, proportionate, if we can 
shew coincidences as great, and as many, as have warranted 
Dr. Latham in assigning the various languages of Africa to cer- 
tain groups, in the way he has done. If it be objected that they 
are not found all of one particular African nation, it may be 
a sufficient answer that these languages are so nearly allied, as 
to convince us they are only dialectically different, and that 
four hundred years since they might have been less distinct 
from one another than they are at present. I believe I shail 
not have to quote any one African language which is radically 
different from the others, knowing that many African nations 
and languages are often designated by different names, when 
they are in reality identical. At any rate, the languages re- 
ferred to are all of the western nations of Africa, taken from 
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the vocabulary, so often mentioned, for the African words, and 
from’ Rochefort and Le Breton for the Carib. The modern 
Carib has full one half of the words different from those given 
by the French authors two hundred years since, and I find the 
adoption generally of the women’s language mentioned by 
those authors, to which are there no sufficient analogies in the 
African to warrant my repeating them. Those which I think 
will prove my suppositions are as follows, premising, that as 
the Carib words are taken from French authors, they must 
have given them a French pronunciation; and also that my 
means of comparison are very limited, half the words in the. 
Carib vocabularies being wanting in the African, and, vice 


Versi. 


English, Man. 
Carib, Ouekelli. 
Kongo, Jakela. 
Ako, Okori. 


English, Father. 
Carib, Baba. 
Ako, Baba. 
Fulah, Baba. 


English, Son. 
Carib, Inimou. 
Ako, Omo. 


English, Younger Brother. 


Carib, Ibiri. 
Yoruba, Aburo. 


English, Daughter. 
Carib, Iamouiri. 
Yoruba, Ommobiri. 


English, Head. 
Carib, Ischic. 
Ibu, Ishi. 
Fanti, Mitshi. 


English, Head. 
Carib, Boupou. 
W oloff, Bope. 


ns 


English, Eye. 
Carib, Akou. 
Ako, Oyu. 
English, Hair. 
Carib, Iou. 
Ako, Iru. 


oe 


English, Tooth. 
Carib, Ari. 
Ako, Ehi. 


English, Skin. 
Carib, Ora. 
Ako, Awor. 


English, Shoulder. 


Carib, Eché. 
Ako, Ejika. 
English, Blood. 
Carib, Itta. 
Ako, Eja. 
English, Breast. 
Carib, Ouri. 
Ibu, Arrah. 


English, Hand. 
Carib, Oucabo. 
Ako, Awo. 


Uhobo, 
Avereeng i 
Karaba, Uboh. 


od 


English, Foot. 
Carib, Ogouti. 
Karaba, Ukut. 


English, Sun. 
Carib, Hueyu. 
Ibu, Awu, Auu. 
Ashanti, Ouia. 
Fanti, Euia. 


English, Moon. 
Carib, Nonum. 
Ako, Ona. 


—- 


English, Animal. 
Carib, Arabou. 
Ako, Erako, 


English, Pig. 

Carib, Bouirokou 
Ashanti, ) 
Fanti aia Beraku. 


English, Dog. 
Carib, Auli. 
Sereres, Oulley. 
Mandingo, Wula. 
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Bambarra, Wulu. English, Asleep. Ibu, Ukata. 

ee Carib, Aronca. gene ot P 
English, Serpent. Ibu, Arona. English, Bed, 
Carib, Hehue, Aha. sii Carib, Akat. 
Ako, Eyo. English, Dry. Ako, Akéte. 

ee Carib, Ouarrou. . aes 

English, Dead. Fulah, Jurru, English, Bowl. 
Carib, Aoueeli. . — Carib, Akaé, 
Ibu, Angwale. English, Basket. Ibu, Aka. 


aaa Carib, Alaouatta. — 


From these various considerations, therefore, now submitted 
to your notice, namely, from the personal and moral charac- 
teristics of the Caribs, from their manners and customs, and 
especially from the analogies of language compared with those 
of Africa, or rather with the dialects of the one language 
which I believe formerly prevailed throughout the western 
coasts of Africa, now broken up into the dialects of it found 
there under different names, I trust you will come to the same 
conclusion with myself, that it was from Africa they had their 
origin. It may, perhaps, be said, that the words which I have 
shewn of the same import in the various African languages 
might have been introduced among the Caribs by the Africans 
brought over by Europeans as slaves. But this cannot have 
been the case in fact, because, taken as the words are generally 
from Le Breton’s Dictionary of 1665, slaves had not at that 
time been introduced in any large numbers into the planta- 
tions, and the few that could have escaped from the planta- 
tions to seek refuge among the Caribs cannot be supposed to 
have had such influence among this people as to make them 
give up their language for that of a few fugitives who might 
have so come among them. In coming from Africa they had 
no doubt a long voyage to undertake; but we must remember 
that, when once afloat, whatever might have been the impelling 
causes, they had only to submit themselves to the winds and 
waves to be carried with little difficulty to the islands on the 
other side. We know, from Peter Martyr and other writers, 
that they had no small means and skill of so transporting them- 
selves to great distances. He says, “‘They sailed in fleets of 
canoes to hunt after men, as others go to the forests to kill 
deer ;” and: that they had sufficient energy to undergo great 
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enterprises was shewn from their resistance to the Spaniards, 
of whom, the same writer says, “ they had overthrown and slain 
whole armies.” From their appetite for human flesh, learned 
not improbably in Africa, they would have been able to obtain 
sufficient sustenance for the long voyage across; and if only ac- 
quired by the necessities of that voyage, or strengthened by it, 
we need not be surprised at their systematic hunting after it in 
their new abodes. Under the influence of a long communication 
with the whites, though so harshly begun, they have long 
since abandoned that horrible practice, and all the later ac- 
counts of them represent them now as of docile and amiable 
dispositions. There are a few families of them, I understand, 
yet surviving in the islands of St. Vincent and Trinidad; and 
on the mainland there are several villages, for whom, as I 
have already stated, the Gospel of St. Matthew has been 
translated into their present jargon. In this I find com- 
paratively few words of the language of the fathers: the 
greater part consists of those of the mothers’ race, with a 
number of others from the French, Spanish, and English lan- 
guages, and perhaps some of other neigbouring people. 

In the third volume of Hakluyt, p. 577, are fifty-seven 
words of a language recorded as collected by Sir Robert 
Dudley in Trinidad in the year 1595. Of these I can only 
find a small number agreeing with those given by the French 
writers as being Carib. I have no decided opinion to offer on 
this diversity, and only mention the circumstance to point it 
out to other inquirers for such explanation as they may be 
able to offer. I have compared them with the neighbouring 
languages, the Maya and Musquito, and find them entirely 
distinct. I suspect that the words which are not Carib be- 
longed to the language of the females, whatever that might 
have been. 

In conclusion, returning to the coincidences which have 
been laid before you, if it has been satisfactorily shewn you 
that there was a widely extended nation of savages in America 
of manifestly African origin, this fact must be acknowledged 
to be a warranty for the arguments being well founded, that 
the other nations of America had also originally proceeded 
from the other continents, in the same manner, at former 
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periods. For the lower animals we may readily assent to the 
doctrine of separate creations in different countries suited to 
their respective climates. When the earth was ordained to 
bring forth each living creature after its kind, it is an inference 
fairly allowable that it was a law of the God of nature, perhaps 
to be of long-continued operation, to suit such creatures to 
their peculiar localities, beyond which they could not live 
healthily. The phrase used in the Hebrew rr, in our ver- 
sion translated “after its kind,” seems to me rather to require 
the interpretation “according to her kind,” as referring to the 
earth ; and this explanation renders unnecessary any question 
as to how the animals found on the new continent came 
there, or how they proved to be of different species from those 
of the other continents. But to man was given a consti- 
tution fitted to endure every climate, with intelligence to 
provide for every want wherever his wishes or his require- 
ments might lead him. With the command given him to 
replenish the earth and subdue it, the power to do so was also 
given, and it has been extended to the savage no less than to 
the civilized man. I concede the question to the advocates 
for distinct creations of “primitive men,” to account for the 
difference of races, that if any such distinct creation could be 
supposed to have taken place anywhere, the American conti- 
nent, so recently opened forth to our knowledge, with its mul- 
tifarious varieties of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, might 
have been expected to present the most satisfactory traces or 
evidences of the fact. But when we find this new continent 
not only not offering us any such evidences, but the very con- 
trary, and when we can so clearly shew it to have been peopled 
from the other parts of the world, we may unhesitatingly reject 
this doctrine as in reality inconsistent with facts and expe- 
rience, and therefore as being unphilosophical, at the same 
time that it is at variance with our sacred records. 


Lincoun’s Inn, 
March 15, 1854. 
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Owr1ne to an extraordinary course of historical events, extend- 
ing over five hundred years, the country of the ancient heroic 
Rhaetians is now torn asunder in two large halves, so widely 
contrasting, that there are no other two countries in Europe so 
diametrically opposite to each other. On the right bank of 
the Upper Inn, the south-eastern half of Khaetia, the Tyrol 
of the present day, an absolute monarchy, and its people cele- 
brated all over the world for its unshaken fidelity to its 
Kaiserhaus (imperial house); on the left bank of that river, 
the other, north-western half, the present country of the 
Grisons, an absolute democracy, where the principles of the 
sovereignty of the people and of self-government are carried 
out, to such an unlimited extent, and with such thorough con- 
sistency, as is the case, perhaps, among no other people on the 
face of the earth. 

In Tyrol the Roman Catholic church is so deeply rooted in 
the minds of the people, and rules so supremely, that none of 
the other confessions enjoys even so much as the pitiful boon 
of toleration; on this side of the Inn, Protestantism, para- 
mount among two-thirds of the population, in a form and orga- 
nization which allows to every one, to clergy as well as to the 
congregation, the fullest liberty of creed and of its interpre- 
tation. 

On the other side, the old castles and original manors, sur- 
viving after many vicissitudes, if only in the shape of farm- 
houses and freeholds; here, castles and manor-houses de- 
stroyed long since by ruthless fanaticism of liberty, a few tot- 
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tering walls only marking the spot where they once stood. On 
the other side, a people full of fresh vivacity and bustling acti- 
vity, open-hearted, with childlike simplicity, affable, and in- 
quisitive even to importunity; here, on the mountains as well 
as in the valleys, men not without intellectual power, but 
without desire to exert it; not without heart, but shut up 
within themselves, cold, and repelling every advance. 

Such facts, and their causes, are subjects worthy of the in- 
quiry of the Ethnologist, whose task surely ought to comprise 
much greater things than the mere measuring of skulls or the 
compiling of vocabularies. 

When, therefore, in the early spring of last year, I was 
honoured by the Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin with 
the commission to inquire after the remnants of the Rhaeto- 
romanic language in the country of the Grisons and the Tyrol, 
I felt called upon, besides my linguistic studies, to direct my 
attention to the general condition of life among the present 
inhabitants of ancient Rhaetia; and the more so, when I 
found that, especially with regard to the state of the country 
of the Grisons, many false, or only half true, notions existed in 
other countries, whereas the nature of this country, as well as 
its people, offer a great many points of interest, if only laid 
before the public in truthful and authentic description. 

Various favourable circumstances have combined to allow 
me an insight into the religious, political, social, and commer- 
cial life of the Grisons, such as perhaps never fell to the lot of 
any foreigner. | therefore indulge a hope that the substance 
of the following pages will serve to dispel many traditional 
errors, and to shew the country and the people in their own 
true character. | : 

I. Following the “ Manual of Ethnological Inquiry” recom- 
mended by the authority of this Society, I endeavoured to 
ascertain, first of all, the physical character of the actual in- 
habitants of the Rhaetian Alps, particularly of the Grisons, the 
least visited by travellers, and therefore almost unknown be- 
yondtheAlps. Ageneral account on the physical character of 
the Grisons is given by G. W. éder and P. C. von Z'scharner, 
in the “ Description of the Canton Graubiinden,” (published 
at St. Gallen and Berne in 1838,) p. 316, seq. 
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“ However uncertain in many particulars those traditions may 
be, which have come down to us from the darkness of obscure 
ages, concerning the first colonies in the Rhaetian Alps, there 
can be no doubt that this country, being the boundary be- 
tween Italy and Germany, was occupied by invaders from the 
most distant countries, who came here, either as fugitives or 
conquerors, from the most opposite directions, and, partly from 
choice, partly from necessity, took up their abode in different 
_parts of this extensive chain of mountains. A few tribes of 
Celts, or aborigines, who had not been altogether extirpated, 
even by the tempests of war and migration; fugitives from 
Tuscany, a country already advanced in science and art, and 
consequently rendered effeminate ; colonies from the victorious 
Roman armies; and, lastly, new invaders from the wandering 
hordes of the Alemanni; such are the elements which must 
have essentially contributed to form the present population of 
the country of the Grisons. These settlers were as unlike one 
another in appearance, customs, language, and civilization, as 
in descent. We learn from history, that among settlers of the 
most different origin, locality, climate, and the social connec- 
tions between the inhabitants of the same country, easily obli- 
terate, after a few generations, the most characteristic original 
features of the different tribes, and soon imprint such a people 
with a common stamp. But here nature itself greatly pre- 
vented such an amalgamation, by those insurmountable parti- 
tion-walls which are placed between the neighbouring valleys. 
Besides, difference of climate and locality had a very unequal 
effect on the physical developement of the inhabitants of even 
those districts which immediately bordered on one another; 
‘and, lastly, their confederate constitution greatly contributed 
to perpetuate in their offspring the peculiar characters of so 
many different nationalities. Not even a thousand years have 
been able altogether to efface some of the most glaring con- 
trasts among this small people, and such a variety of character, 
customs, and language is scarcely to be found anywhere else, 
within so narrow a compass, and among so small a number of 
men, as among the Grisons. Very little, therefore, that will 
hold good throughout the country, can be said concerning the 
physical characters of the inhabitants of these mountains, and 
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we must confine ourselves chiefly to point! out some of the 
most striking features. 

“Those sharp features which are generally to be seen only in 
more southern climates, dark and often curly hair, distinguish 
the Grisons, even to the north of the Alps, from all other 
German tribes, and particularly from nearly all the other in- 
habitants of Switzerland. Those softly blending features, and 
light smooth hair, which are so frequently found in many of 
the other Cantons, are exceptions here, especially among men. 
In all other respects, that difference of shape which has been 
mentioned above is very obvious. The tallest and most mus- 
cular men inhabit the valley of Oberhalbstein; very tall and 
robust people are seen at the foot of the Septimer mountain ; 
and there are certainly few mountaineers capable of bidding 
defiance to the fatigues, terrors, and dangers of a winter in 
these mountains with so much hardihood and boldness as the 
carriers of that district. ‘The inhabitants of the valley of the 
Upper Rhine, of the Oberland; are not quite so tall, but more 
regularly shaped, and equally vigorous. They are, on an ave- 
rage, of a middle stature, and have mostly broad shoulders. 
The inhabitants of the valley of the Landquart (Prattigau, 
Klosters, Davos), are a well-shaped, although not very tall, 
race of men. ‘Those Grisons who dwell on the banks of the 
Rhine have mostly well-formed thighs and legs. The least 
remarkable portion of this people are perhaps those who in- 
habit the principal valley of the Rhine, from Thusis down- 
wards, and who are distinguished as cultivators of the vine and 
other fruits. The inhabitants of the Italian valleys of this 
Canton, on the other side of the mountains, are Italians not only 
by their language, but also in outward appearance. As for the 
inhabitants of the Innthal (Engadine), it would be difficult 
to find out some general characteristic feature. 

“ The women of the Grisons cannot in general lay claim to 
the term beautiful, which may be done in other mountainous 
districts of Switzerland. The Prattigau stands foremost in 
this respect. The women of the Bergell valley are very tall 
and strong, and many of them rather beautiful. A very un- 
pleasant sight in the women of these mountain-valleys is the 
clumsiness of their carriage, which is attributable to their 
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bodies being bent forward by the heavy loads which they are 
in the habit of carrying on their heads and shoulders. As an 
ornament peculiar to nearly all the inhabitants of the higher 
mountains, we must mention their exceedingly fine teeth. 

The developement of the physical dispositions of the majority 
of a people depends chiefly on the occupations which are most 
common among them. ‘The occupations of the Grisons con- 
tribute more or less to render the body strong, hardy, and 
active. The abilities of the Grison are, however, only sufli- 
cient for the prosecution of his particular calling, being sel- 
dom of that general character which is found almost everywhere 
among the inhabitants of the Appenzell mountains. Even the 
young Grison of the Alps is often of a heavy, lazy, and almost 
sluggish deportment. The stranger is the more astonished at 
their admirable skill, on seeing the mountain carrier guide 
his conveyance on the narrow mountain-paths, and halt above 
a precipice ; the herdsman tame his young horse; the work- 
man, on his raft, fight against the raging waves of the moun- 
tain-stream ; the chamois-hunter, in his perilous rambles over 
rocks and glaciers, hang on the brink of the most frightful 
precipice. There are two kinds of occupation which the 
Grison chiefly pursues when abroad, namely, military service 
and employment in coffee-houses, or with confectioners, pastry- 
cooks, etc. The first of these professions, in which a much 
smaller number now engage than formerly, is certainly very 
favourable to a healthy developement of the body, and 
many of these warriors prove by their carriage, even when 
very old, that they had once been trained as soldiers. The 
other trades are less advantageous to physical developement, 
because neither food nor occupation are well adapted to 
impart to the body strength and activity, and, least of all, 
hardihood.” 

This is the account given by Réder and Tscharner. For- 
tunately I had myself, at Coire, the best opportunity of study- 
ing at once the different races of which the Grisons consist. 

My company at dinner during my stay of four weeks at 
Coire, was, in the true sense of the word, a chosen one indeed, 
the majority consisting of the chosen of the people for the 
great council which met at that time, and partly of the chosen 
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of the Lord, the venerable preachers of His gospel, who had 
come there to attend the Synod whose sessions opened about 
the same time. Their distinct nationalities, not only mani- 
fested themselves in the different languages which they spoke 
—some German, others Romanish, and some Italian—but 
just as conspicuously by the strongly-marked differences of 
their physical appearance, their build, their features, in short, 
all those characteristics by the guidance of which ethnological 
science is able to point out the difference of race. I had never 
had an opportunity to observe in one company, of about forty 
persons—composed, moreover, of the inhabitants of one and 
the same country—such varied and striking distinctions ; and 
I venture to assert that a better practical school for physio- 
gnomical and ethnological studies could scarcely be found in 
the whole of Europe. 

For my guidance on this important field, a Grison friend, 
who for many years had with great industry and success de- 
voted himself to ethnological studies, communicated to me a 
brief characteristic of the principal races of his countrymen, in 
an essay so clear, so accurate, and comprehensive, as to render 
its publication an acquisition to the ethnologist. 

It runs as follows :— | 

* There are in the Grisons four distinctive principal races— 

(a) Aboriginal; (b) Celtic ; (c) Romanish; and (d) Ger- 
manic. 

“ (a) Aboriginal I suppose to be the following race: stature 
middling, of compact build; finely articulated, small hands 
and feet; brownish skin, or sometimes dull white, easily 
tanned by the sun and air ; cheeks seldom ruddy except when 
animated; round skull and round face; forehead of middling 
height, nose finely shaped, straight or slightly turned up; 
mouth small, lips rather thick; chin pointed; cheek-bones 
somewhat prominent; beard and whiskers thin; eyes dark and 
round; hair luxuriant, dark, sometimes curly; expression of 
the face goodnatured ; temperament slow ; not communicative ; 
deeply impressible; religious; merely defensive, not aggres- 
sive, but, under severe and long-continued provocation, fierce, 
and capable of the greatest energy; regardless of danger ; in 
commerce honest but easy; contented; not of an inventive 
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turn; not industrious, yet not slothful. With such qualities 
it is not to be wondered at that this peaceful, goodnatured, 
and contented race has been crushed or expelled by energetic 
agoressive enemies. Single specimens, with more or less 
marked character, are met with in considerable numbers, mostly 
in the high branch-valleys scattered among the other popula- 
tion. I also found it on the south side of the Alps, especially 
in the direction of Brescia. In the Tyrol I have met with 
none.* I suppose traces of it might also be discovered in 
the cantons of Glarus and Uri. 

“A variety of this original race exhibits traces of the admix- 
ture of Celtic blood: strongly prominent cheek bones; fair 
hair; eyes of a greyish-brown, stronger limbs, larger mouth, 
but, on the whole, nearly the same characteristics. 

“(b). Concerning the Celtic race, I need only state that our 
Celts seem to be kindred, not to the versatile Gauls, but rather 
to the more sluggish Welsh. I have, among the latter, found 
instances of most striking family likeness to our Celtic rem- 
nants. This race is not handsome, but strong, muscular, 
somewhat uncouth, with more aptitude for heavy than for light 
work, or for labour in manufactures. Its people are likewise 
of middling stature, but sturdy; with large hands and feet, 
brown hair, rather heavy expression of countenance, and, in 
every other respect, exhibiting all the characteristics of the 
Celtic race. Thorough-bred specimens of it are more frequent 
than of the aboriginal race, yet the majority have a mixture of 


* Additional remark of Dr. Freund :— 

*“* When I afterwards, in the August and September of the same year, 
travelled in Tyrol, to inquire for the most ancient remnants of the 
Rhaeto-Romanic language in the high valleys of Gréden, and Enneberg, 
and Badia, I was most agreeably surprised at finding among the natives 
of those isolated valleys, especially among the Badiots, persons who bore 
such a striking likeness to the type of the aboriginal race of Rhaetia, as 
given in the text, and to some persons known to me in the Grisons, 
that at first I thought I saw those acquaintances, and addressed the 
strangers as them. I add hereto a cékeness of a young friend of mine, a 
native of the Romanish Oberland in the Grisons, which expresses 
almost every single point marked out by my ethnological friend as the 
characteristic of the Aboriginal Rhaetian race.”’ 
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Romanish blood in them; and in this case they are taller, and 
have more expressive features than the pure race. In un- 
wieldiness, contentment, apathy, combined with fierceness 
under provocation, and also in want of aptitude for trade and 
industry, they bear much resemblance to the aboriginal race. 
They are very good and quickly-drilled soldiers: they are in- 
clined to superstition. 

“ N.B. Their home is principally in the higher parts of the 
Oberland (upper country). Besides this, they are found in 
other main valleys, even in those where now German is 
spoken, as Churwalden, Schanfigg, and partly in Prattigau, 
perhaps also in Uri. 

*‘(c). The Roman race needs no further description. It is 
divided into the genuine Roman and the Italian proper. The 
former, with square face, aquiline nose, hawk’s eye, fine yet 
brawny and sinewy and sharply-moulded limbs, long hands 
and feet, delicately cut lips, thin and often curly hair, and 
luxuriant beard, is rarely met with unmixed. But of so much 
the more frequent occurrence is the latter, the specific [talian 
variety, with oval or rather long face, plain thin hair, long and 
straight nose, finely-cut eyelids, long extremities, and very 
slight stature. Both varieties are generally tall, and appear 
well adapted for the subjugation of (a) and (b) being aggressive, 
crafty, adroit, not averse to trade and industry ; on the other 
hand, also, distinguished soldiers. To both varieties, the deli- 
cate white skin is peculiar, which, especially in the female sex, 
is preserved even in spite of the hardest work. Their homes 
are the same as those of (b), but they occur more frequently in 
the higher parts of Engadine. 

«(d). The Germanic race is sprung from two different sets 
of immigrants. The Swabian, strong, tall, raw-boned, with 
strikingly lean hind-parts, long faces, frequently with aquiline 
noses, long cut mouth, grey or greyish-blue eyes, fair hair, 
long extremities, is found near the northern frontier, and, in 
the midst of other races, in some higher valleys, to which, as 
may be proved by documentary evidence, they have been 
transferred within the historical era. They are of lively and 
practical intellect, and therefore excellent mechanicians and 
mathematicians, industrious and tenacious. 

s2 
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The second Germanic variety, the Burgundians, having 
immigrated from the Valais, occupy the intervening ridges of 
several high valleys. Their dialect is easily to be distinguished 
from that of the Allemanic by their soft and song-like 
enunciation, and their softer gutturals, and likewise by their 
greater vivacity and activity.. On the whole, they are of 
middling compact. stature, very strong, with delicate extremi- 
ties, and rather round, full faces, rarely flaxen hair, and mostly 
of brown cowplexion.” Thus far my friend. 

What struck me most forcibly, in all the Grison faces 
which I had the opportunity of observing, were, the c/ear, 
sparkling eyes of old and young men and women, which im- 
press upon all the stamp of intellectuality. A really stupid face 
I have indeed not fallen in with in the Grisons. This, and 
a certain unaffected goodnature, which the attentive observer 
soon discovers behind the cold semblance of phlegmatic in- 
difference, makes the stranger quickly feel at home and 
comfortable among this people, which, in all its historical 
development, offers so many interesting points to the curious 
inquirer. 

As for the interesting remnants of the aboriginal race, the 
study of their physical structure is much supported by the 
so-called bone-houses, that is to say, vaults, in the corners of 
cemeteries, the inner room of which, nearly up to the ceiling, 
is filled with human skulls and bones. It is customary, in 
the poor villages of the Grisons, which have only small ceme- 
teries, to open the old graves, as soon as they are short of 
space for burying new corpses, which generally happens at 
intervals of from twelve to fifteen years, and then either to 
pile up the old bones in charnel-houses, which is the usage 
among the Roman Catholics, or to bury them again above 
the new coffins, which is done by the Protestants. Thus, for 
instance, in the very neighbourhood of Coire, only five miles 
distant from that city up the Rhine, you can see, in the 
Catholic village Hms, such a Golgotha, and make there, as 
well as in the other Roman-Catholic villages, your craniological 
researches at leisure. But as to the rumour widely spread 
through Switzerland, that, by assistance of a few five-franc 
pieces, you would be even allowed to take with you a good 
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part of those large skull-stores as a memento mori, 1 have 
no experience how far the Romanish sextons would prove 
strong enough to resist the temptation of such five-franc 
pieces. 


I]. With regard to the language and literature of the 
Romanish-Alpine people I have here to mention, as a highly- 
important source of information, the rich collection of Rhaeto- 
Romanish books in the library of the cantonal school at Coire. 
How few scholars or book-fanciers may there be, out of the 
Grisons, who have ever seen a Rhaeto-Romanish book, and 
still less who possess one? Even the more than rich British 
Museum, notwithstanding its 500,000 volumes, and its cele- 
brated collection of Bibles, in all languages and all ages, is 
exceedingly poor in works written in that language, and want- 
ing precisely the two oldest Rhaeto-Romanish biblical works, 
the translation of the New Testament into the dialect of 
Upper Engadine, by Joachim Bifrun, from the year 1560, and 
the translation of the whole Bible into the dialect of the Lower 
Engadine, by Vulpius and Vulpera, from the year 1679.* I do 
not deem this remark superfluous, as the folio Grison Bible in 
the British Museum, from the year 1719, might easily lead 
people into the mistake of considering the Rhaeto-Romanish 
biblical literature as later by 150 years than it really is. 

The work is dedicated to King George I. of England; the 
dedication, written in the French language, being an interesting 
specimen of quaint politeness. The publisher, after having 
compared the king, the “ Défenseur de la Foy,” to king Solo- 
mon, whose fame had filled the whole world, even attracting 
the Queen of Sheba from a far-distant country to his throne, 
continues— 

“ Je viens, non pas du bout de la Terre, avec la Reine de 
Saba, mais du sommét de l’Europe....Je prends mesme la 
hardiesse de me présenter 4 l’exemple de cette Reine du 
Midi, devant Votre Majesté, avec un Présent, qui, quoyque 
ne consistant pas en Or, ni en pierreries, ni en drogues aro- 

* See both of them, signed Nos. 1 and 2, among the Romanish books 
sent herewith. 
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matiques, ne laisse pourtant pas de surpasser infiniment tout 
Vencens, toutes les pierres, et tout |’Or d’Arabie. C'est la 
Parole de Dieu, etc. . . . Ce Trésor céleste ayant été rendu 
commun a toutes les Nations de |’Europe des Traductions en 
leurs langues, un si grand bien manquoit encore a ces Eglises 
Reformées du Pais des Grisons, qui se servent de la Langue 
appellée Romanique. Dieu bénissant mes soins et mes tra- 
vaux et moyennant des trés grandes dépenses cette Sainte 
Bible vient maintenant au jour en cette Langue dans laquelle 
on ne l’avoit jamais vite.” 

It is necessary to state, for the better understanding of the 
last words, that the Romanish language of the Grisons is 
divided into three different dialects: 1. The dialect of the 
Upper Engadine(Rumaunsch d’Enjadina ota, or sura); 2. That 
of the Lower Engadine (Rumaunsch d’Engiadina bassa) ; and 
3. That of the Oberland, or above and below the forest (Ru- 
monsch sur a sut ilg Guault); and only the translation of the 
Bible in this third dialect was brought to the steps of the 
throne of the modern Solomon, as a votive offering from the 
republican publisher; whilst the editors of the earlier transla- 
tions in the two other dialects contented themselves with a 
plain address to the Baselgias (congregations) of their own 
tongue, and with a justification of their enterprise. 

The above-mentioned New Testament of Bifrun, from the 
year 1560, is not, however, the first literary production in the 
Rhaeto-Romanish language. The literature of this latter 
began about a century before, in heroic antique manner, with 
popular epic songs on war accidents; to which followed, in 
the year 1525, an Epos, composed by Johannes Travérs, one 
of the principal heroes himself. Ofthe latter, Ulrich Campell, 
the famous historian of the Grisons, remarks: “Contrary to 
the expectation of many that it was not possible to use the 
Rhaetian language for literary purposes, it proved not a whit 
less difficult to write or read than the German or Italian.” 
The first attempts having thus been successful, Travérs also 
composed some Rhaetian dramas, the subjects of which, in 
accordance with the taste of those mes he borrowed from 
biblical history. 

A few years later, in 1536, the learned rey Gellizius, 
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translated, among several other subjects, the Ten Command- 
ments, and, soon after, some chapters of Genesis, from the 
Hebrew into the dialect of the Lower Engadine. 

The example, once given, was followed by Ulrich Campell, 
the historian mentioned above, who wrote dramas with biblical 
subjects; translated several Psalms of David,and other spiritual 
hymns; and composed, about 1550, a comprehensive Catechism 
in the Rhaetian language. 

This newly-created native literature contributed not a little 
to excite and to keep alive in the minds of the people a lively 
interest for the endeavours of the Reformers, who were at the 
same time beginningtheir work. The instrumentality of the 
Romanish language remained, however, circumscribed, as long 
as the works composed in it could only be propagated zn 
manuscript, for there was not as yet one printing-office in the 
whole territory of the Grisons. 

As late as in the year 1551 only the Rhaetian reformer 
Vergerius induced a rich citizen of Poschiavo, of the name of 
Landolfi, to supply the costs for setting up the first printing 
press in his town. This new establishment immediately in 
the first years of its existence displayed a most effective 
activity for furthering the cause of the Reformation, by print- 
ing the pamphlets of the German heads of the great religious 
movement, as well as of the Italian innovators, who, being 
driven from their posts, had taken refuge in the warlike neigh- 
bour country, and even by circulating them in Italy ; and from 
this press at Poschiavo, according to Campell, the first printed 
book in the Rhaeto-Romanish tongue issued in 1552: it 
was a translation by Bifrun, a lawyer at Samaden, int he Upper 
Engadine, of the German Catechism of the Rhaetian reformers, 
Johann Commander and Johann Blasius. 

All the before-mentioned productions of Rhaeto-Romanish 
literature seem to have perished in the ruin of the ensuing 
war-times, and especially in the last great conflagration of 
the monastery of Disentis, and its very rich library, set fire to 
by the French in 1799. 

Johann Bifrun, according to his own statement, from the 
age of sixteen devoted with all his heart to the Reforma- 
tion, undertook to translate the whole New Testament into 
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the dialect of the Upper Engadine, and had this translation 
printed at his own expense. It was first published in the 
year 1560, under the title, 

“Lg Nuof Sains Testamaint da nos Signer Jesu Christi, prais 
our delg Latin & our d’outers launguax & huossa da noef mis 
in Arumaunsch tres Jachiam Bifrun d’ Agnedina. MDLX.” 

This translation, as may well be imagined, was of most 
extensive influence, on the spread of the Reformation through 
the whole Rhaetian valley of the Inn. It was reprinted in 
several editions, and gave the signal for publishing similar 
translations of single parts of the Old Testament, (as, for in- 
stance, of the Psalms, by Ulrich Campell, in the year 1562,) 
of books of prayer and devotion, of catechisms, &c. Through- 
out all the Romanish parts of the Grisons, the Roman Catho- 
lics of this tongue, to whom, of course, the Bible remained a 
sealed book, were not behindhand in giving to the world at 
least works of the latter description. 

The wants of the people have been perfectly met by the 
jive hundred or so of volumes which the Rhaeto-Romanish 
language, during a period of nearly 300 years, has brought 
forth. They are, indeed, mostly treating on religious or moral 
subjects : the literary wants of practical life are provided for by 
works written in German, or, in the southern circles, Italian 
languages; for most of the Rhaetians are from early youth 
trilingues. 

Now and then, however, other than religious matters are 
clothed in Romanish garb: decrees of government and of law 
are proclaimed to those speaking Romanish, in their own lan- 
guage, and also popular works of instruction on domestic and 
rural economy; as, for instance, Catechismo agrario, Il Ami 
del Contadin contenens ? Agronomia pel Romaunsch-Grischun, 
and such like; and besides the political newspapers in the 
German and Italian languages, (the latter under the name I] 
Grigione Italiano, in Poschiavo), there are published at pre- 
sent two Romanish weekly gazettes,* “Amitg dil Pievel,” (the 
Friend of the People), in the dialect of the Oberland, an ultra- 


* See some copies of these weekly Papers in Numbers 11 and 12 of 
the Romanish books sent herewith. 
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montane paper at Coire, and the liberal “Gazetta d’Inngiadina” 
in the dialect of the Lower Engadine, at Strada. 

All that has been said hitherto on Rhaeto-Romanish lite- 
rature refers only to the Grisons: in the Tyrol no book has 
ever been printed in the Romanish dialect of this country. In 
consequence of my investigation, made on the very spots, I 
have ascertained that. the so-called Rhaeto-Romanish language 
is now spoken by about 62,000 persons, living in about 150 
villages and hamlets of the Grisons and the Tyrol; viz. about 
52,000 in 110 places in the Grisons, and about 10,000 in 40 
places in the Tyrol. There may be stated to be five or seven 
different dialects of this language, namely, the above-mentioned 
three in the Grisons, and two, viz. that of the Griden-valley 
and that of the valleys of Enneberg and Badia; to which may. 
be added the somewhat different idioms of a few villages of 
the valleys of Zassa and Buchenstein. The specimen of those 
five or seven dialects contains the corresponding translation 
of the first eight verses of the Prodigal Son, by which it will 
easily be seen how the original language has gradually been 
contracted and corrupted from the dialects of Upper and 
Lower Engadine down to those of Tassa and Buchenstein. 

A more specified account of the peculiarities of these Roman- 
ish dialects, and of their connection with other European 
languages, as well as of the social life of the Rhaeto-Alpine 
people, must be reserved for another time and opportunity. 
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APPENDIX TO D® FREUND’S OBSERVATIONS. 


Finatty, I may be permitted to say a few words on the 
Etruscan question, so intimately connected with the ethnology 
of the Rhaetians. 

After having travelled through the very country supposed 
to have been the original home of the Rasenas, or Etruscans, 
and having carefully investigated the language, as well as the 
other remainders of antiquity, referring to the Etruscan ques- 
tion, I venture to put down the following theses as the results 
of my inquiries : 

1. The well-known assertion of Livy (Book V. chap. 33.)— 
‘*The Alpine nations also have, without any doubt, this 
(Etruscan) origin, more especially the Rhaetians, whom their 
very situation has rendered savage, so as to retain nothing of 
their original except the sound of their language, and not 
even that without corruption,” is to be regarded as an his- 
torical fact. 

2. The immigration (related by Pliny and Justin) of Etrus- 
cans from Upper Italy into the Rhaetian Alps, when pressed 
by the Gauls, is by no means impossible or incredible, the 
open Alpine side-valleys on the north of the wide plains of 
Upper Italy offering themselves as the next and natural 
refuges for the conquered and dispossessed. 

3. The aboriginal Rhaetians and Etruscans belong neither 
to the Germanic nor to the Celtic race, but constitute a sepa- 
rate part of the great Indo-European family. 

4. Whether or not they are nearer related to the ancient 
Iberians of Spain is a matter not yet sufficiently investi- 
gated. 

5. The Rhaeto-Romanish language, as preserved in the 
literature of the Grisons, and now spoken in the Rhaetian 
Alps, contains about 1000 words, particularly belonging to 
Alpine life and occupation, the origin of which is neither 
Germanic, nor Roman, nor Celtic. 
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ll Homo quidam habuit duos 
filios ; 


12. Et dixit adolescentior ex 
‘illis patri: Pater! da mihi por- 
tionem substantiz, quee me con- 
tingit. Et divisit illis substan- 


13 Et non post multos dies, 
congregatis omnibus, adolescen- 
tior filius peregre profectus est 
in regionem longinquam, et ibi 
_ dissipavit substantiam suam vi- 
vendo luzuriose. 


14 Et postquam omnia con- 
summsset, facta est fames valida 
in regione illa, et ipse ccepit 
15 Et abiit, et adhesit uni 
-civium regionis illius; et misit 
illum in yillam suam, ut pasce- 
ret porcos. 


16 Et cupiebat implere ven- 
trem suum de siliquis, quas 
_porci manducabant, et nemo illi 
dabat. 


17 In se autem reversus, dixit : 
 Quanti mercenarii in domo pa- 
tris mei abundant panibus, ego 
autem hic fame pereo ! 


18 Surgam, et ibo ad patrem 
meum, et dicam ei: Pater! pec- 
-cavi in coelum, et coram te ; 








PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON, ST. LUKE XV. v. 11—18, IN SEVEN DIALECTS OF THE RHAETO-ROMANISH LANGUAGE 


ITALIAN. 


11 Un, uomo aveva due figli- 
uoli. 


12 E il minore di essi disse 
a suo padre : dammi la parte de’ 
beni, che mi tocca. Ed egli 
fece tra loro le parti della fa- 
colta. 


13 Edilia pocchi giorni, messo 
il tutto insieme, il figliuolo mi- 
nore se ne ando in lontano paese, 
e ivi dissipO tutto il suo in 
bagordi. 


14 E dato che ebbe fondo a 
ogni cosa, fu gran carestia in 
quel paese, ed egli principid a 
mancare di necessario, 


15 E ando, e s’insinud presso 
di uno de’ cittadini di quel paese, 
il quale lo mando alla sua villa 
a fare il guardiano de’ porci. 


16 E bramava di empire il 
ventre delle ghiande, che man- 
giavano i porci, e nissuno gliene 
dava. 


17 Ma rientrato in se stesso, 
disse: Quanti mercenari in casa 
di mio padre hanno di pane in 
abbondanza, ed io qui mi muojo 
di fame. 


18 Mialzerd, e anderd da mio 
padre, e dird a lui: Padre! ho 
peccato. 


RoMANISH, OR Upper Engadine. 


11 un tfchert hom ho hagieu 
duos filgs 


12 l’g giunuen da quels dis agli 
bab: Bab do 4 mi la part de la 
roba, que la chim vain. Et el 
partit a dels la roba. 


13 Et dfiena brichia bgiers dijs, 
haufand Ig filg plii giu uen tuot 
trat infemmal, {chi eisel tiro via 
dauend in in pafais da loensch, 
ze alld viuand el fchlafche da- 
mang ho d{fchfat fia aroba : 


14 Et dfieua chel hauet tuot 
trafato, {chi ven iina granda fam 
in aque pafais, e el cumanzo ad 
hauafr bifoeng ce 


15 tiro viae s’ matet 4 fter 
cun iin cittadin da quel pafais: 
z aquel l’g tratet in fia mairia, 
chel parchiiiras |’s puorcs, 


16 x claggiautifchaeua da d’im- 
plir fieu vainter de las croufas 
che I’s puorchs maglizuan, ne 
alchitin l’g deua agli. 


17 Et fiad turnd in se sues, dis: 
Quaunt bgiers famalgs da meis 


bab hati abundauntia. 





RoMANISH, OR Lower Engadine. 


11 Un craftian haveiva duos 
filgs, 


12 E’! pli juven d’els difs al 
bap: Bap, da’m la part dalla 
raba ch’im tocca. E’1 bap par- 
tit ad els la raba. 


13 E pauc dids davo, il filg pli 
juven, haviand mifs infemmel 
ogni chiaufa, giet el ina vaunt 
feis viadi in pajais luntaun: é 
qua diffipet el fias facultads, vi- 
vand diffo lutamaing. 


14 E dapo ch’el havet fpais 
ogni chiausa, venn ina greiva 
chareftia in quel pajais ; tel ch’el 
cumanzet ad havair bfceng. 


15 Egiet, é s’matet cun iin dals 
hav-daduors da quella contrada, 
il qual il tramatet siin feis bains, 
a& perchirar ils porcs. 


16 Et el desiderava da s’im- 
plir il corp cun las griifcas chia 
’ls porcs magliavan: mo inguin 
nu’l dava. 


17 Mo fiand turna in fai fvefs, 
difs el: Quants mercenaris da 
meis bap haun paun. 


RoMANISH OF THE Oberland, 


11 Un Hum veva dus Filgs : 


12 Ad ilg juven da quels {chet 
alg Bab: Bad, mi dai la Part 
da la Rauba c’aud’a mi: ad el 
parche or ad els la Rauba. 


13 A bucca bears Gis fuenter, 
cur ilg Filg juven vet tut mefs- 
anfemel, {cha tila’] navent en 
unna Terra dalunfch; a lou 
sfiget el tut sia Rauba cun viver 
fenza fparng. 


14. A cur el vet tut sfaig, fcha 
vangit ei en quella Terra un 
erond Tumaz: ad el antfchavet 
a ver bafengo. 


15 Ad el ma, a fa plidé cun iin 
Burgeis da quella Tetra: a quel 
ilg tarmatet or fin fés Beins a 
parchirar ils Pores. 


16 Ad el grigiava dad am- 
planir fieu Venter cun las Cris- 
cas ch’ils Pores malgiavan; mo 
nagin lgi deva. 


17 Mo el ma en fafez a fchet: 
Quonts Tumelgs da mien Bab 
han budonza de Paun, a jou 


‘| mier d’fom? 




















RoMANISH oF Hnneberg 
(Tyrol). 


11 Ntsert om avéa (haa) dui 
fis : 


12 E’] plo schon de chi disch al 
pere: “Pére dame la pert d’la 
facolté, che me tocca;’’ edl 
(el) i ha desparti l’avai (avei). 


13 E do nia trotsch dis, abiné 
ch’al (el) ava (haa) I’fi plo schén, 
ditt inadiim, s’en é schti demez 
teng paijsch da luntsch, e in 10 
halle desfat ia l’fate sd cung vire 
all grana. 


14 E deshpo ch’al (el) s’ha des- 
fat ia diitt, é’1 gniina sterscha 
fang in te chal (chel) liic, e al 
(el) scomentschéa (ava) d’avai 
(avei) mangora. 


15 E-s’en é schii,e s’mat proun 
d’latschité de chal (chel) liic, e 
chast (chest) Vha mettii sii in 
sua villa a tgiare di portschi. 


16 E oréa impli so vanter (ven- 
ter) de ré, che mangida (ava) 
portschi, e degiign ’n in déa. 


17 Ma gnii in ré dischel: Co- 
tang de servitu in tgiasa de mi 
pére ha pang d’sorora, e i0 (jou) 
me more child da fang. 


18 Io tora ca, e shard da mi 
pére, e i dira: Pére io ha fat 
pitgio in tschil, e dang té. 


RoMANISH OF Gréden (Tyrol). 


11 Ung Uom avéva doi fions. 


12 Y el plu schoun de Gi ha dit 
al pére: ‘‘ Pére! dame mi pert 
de béins, che me tocca.” Y el 
ha parti i bein enter ei (0i). 


13 Yno truép dis do, ha abina 

el fi plu schoun dut adum, y 
s’en joe schit in un pais da 
lontsch, y s’ha desfat si béins 
cung se de blaita. 


14 Y depo che el ha abu desfat 
dut, jol uni una gran fam in chel 
pais, y el ha comentscha a se 
duré. 


15 Y el joe schit a sté pra ung 
abitand de chest Lueg; y chest 
Vha metu su si mésch a vardé j 
purtschéj. 


16 Y se desidréva d’impli si 
ventr cung el pastula (tame- 
schongs) che i purtschiéj majéva, 
y deguing li daschéva. 


17 Ma deseng joél schitinse, y 
disch: “tang d’auréjes in te 
tschiésa di me pére, che han 
pang peu che asse; y je more 
tlo da fam. 


18 Je te levé, y schi da mi 
pére, y i di: Pére! je @ fat 
pitgia dant al tschiel, y dant a te. 


RoMANISH OF Fassa (Tyrol). 


11 Un om avéa doi ff. 


12 E il pglu shon de chish a 
dit a so pére (pare): Pére! 
dame la pert (part) della ere- 
dita, che me tocca; e el a parti 
la sia facolta fra idg. 


13 E do no tropes di dapé, che 
Ya abu sturté du insema, le 
s’inshid in un paish lontan, e 
allo ’'a magna dutta la sia fa- 
colta con viver melamente. 


14 Edapo che l’a abu scacara 
dut, ’'é vegnu una gran chja- 
restia e el instess é vegnu in gran 
miseria. 


15 EV’é shid, e se metii appede 
un citadin de chel leg, e chest 
Ya mana sun so mesh a fer (far) 
"1 pester (paster) dei porzhié. 


16 E el voléa volentiera s’in- 
plenir so venter con glandes che 
magnéa i porzhie; ma neshun 


jen daséa. 


17 Ma Vé retorna in se, e Pa 
dit, coteng de urées, che ha in 
tgiesa (tgiasa) de mi pére massa 
pan, ejé (j6) more cglé da fam. 


18 Jé levaré su, e shiré da mi 
pére e diré: Pére! j’é peggid 
in tschiel e contra de te. 


RoMANISH oF Buchenstein 
(Tyrol). 





11 Engn hom ava doi fioi. 


12 E’l plu schoven de chi diss 
al pére: Pére! déme mia pert, 
che me tocca ami. E?’] ja fatt 
le pert ad ogni ung. 


13 E puotsch dis daspd, che 
Vava dut a una, ’] fi plu schoven 
se ne schu’n tel forestier ’n teng 
paiss da lontsch, e ’ng 1671 s’ha 
des, fatt via dutt a sputané. 


14 E spo che lava destrighé 
dutt, eva ’n te cal paiss na’ gran 
tgiarestia; alé scomentsché a 
vigni al busegn. 


15 El va, e se matt pro’ng pa- 
trong de cal paiss. E cast ’ha 
mané’n te so més, per paster 
dai portschiéi. 


16 L’ava tanta la gran fam, 
che ’1 volava s’empli so venter 
almanco con cal, che mangiava i 
portschiéi; ma degugn no in 
dava, 


17 Ma ’1s’ha ravedu, e ha dit : 
o cotan de oure ’n tgiésa de mio 
pére, che ha assé da lavoré e da 


mangié ma mi muore da fam 
child ! 


18 Piaré via, e schiré da mio 
pére,e diré.ad al: Pére! é fatt 
piggié davant a Dio, e davant a 
vos. 


ILE...  ..  .. 
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6. These specific Rhaetian words afford no materials for a 
satisfactory explanation of the known Etruscan inscriptions. 

With regard to Etruscan antiquities found in the Rhaetian 
Alps, I got from my Tyrolese friends the engravings of two 
highly,interesting pieces, containing Etruscan inscriptions, 
which, by the form of their letters, as well as by the full 
expression of the vowels, prove to be of a very high antiquity, 
The vessel, represented by the one engraving, is a pail of 
brass, found in 1828 on the hill Caslyr, near Cembra, a small 
city of the Tyrol, north of Trento, and is now preserved at the 
latter place among the other Etruscan antiquities bequeathed 
to the town of Count Giovanelli. 

The little figure, represented by the second engraving, 
seems to have served as a standard put up on a pole, for which 
the hole in the basis is seen. According to Professor Sulzer 
of Trento, from whom I got this picture, the original was 
found a few years ago in the Valdi Non, near Meran, and is 
to be seen in Trento. 

As to the immigration of Etruscans into the country of the 
Grisons there exists a remarkable traditional saying among 
the latter, related by Campell in his history of the Grisons, as 
follows :— 

‘When, in the summer of the year 1554 Siena, occupied 
by Peter Strozzia in the name of the king of France, was 
besieged by Papal and Florentine troops, the king of France 
demanded from the Grisons three thousand men for his army. 
They were to go, separated from the Swiss confederates, to 
Etruria, to the relief of the hard-pressed Siena. But many of 
the Grisons expecied little from this undertaking ; for, since 
the remotest times, there was not only a general opinion, but 
a conviction, deeply rooted in their minds, that every expedi- 
tion would end unluckily which caused the descendants of the 
old Rhaetians to cross the Po into Etrurian territory, once their 
old home, which they had been compelled to leave, through many 
hard vicissitudes. And how much more so, when sucha war- 
expedition was to be undertaken in favour of the French, 
whose ancestors, the Gauls, had turned the Etruscans, their 
own people, from their seats, and who established themselves 
in those warm nests as long as Gallic remnants existed. This 
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prevalent conviction of the people (Campell continues) is 
also proved by the following Rhaetian common saying— 


‘Chi d’nuo vain a passar il Poa, 
Turnand a chias ’el vain, sch’ell poa;’ 
that is— 
£ Whosoever of us crosses the Po 
May look to his safe return to his home.’ 


For this reason the French ambassador received from the 
National Assembly at Davos the answer, that his demand could 
not be complied with.” 

It is obvious that a traditional belief of that kind, so deeply 
rooted, and particularly among those plain and _ illiterate 
mountaineers, must have originated in an historical fact of 
ancient times. 

With regard to the possibility of a nearer relation between 
the Rhaetians and the Lberians, I have observed, that through- 
out the most ancient work existing, of Rhaeto-Romanish 
literature, in the Bifrun Bible of 1560, no word is beginning 
with r (except only the Hebrew words Rabbi and Raka, and 
a few typographical errors, which are proved as such by parallel 
passages, where the same words are beginning with ar): even 
the name Romdénsch is spelt Arumauntsch. 

Now the same peculiarity has been observed by Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, in the language of the Basks, the descendants 
of the aboriginal Lberians ; and, what is certainly worth men- 
tioning, I find also, in the existing remnants of Htruscan lan- 
guage, among the proper names, as well as other words occur- 
ring in the Etruscan inscriptions, or mentioned by Latin and 
Greek authors, very few words beginning with r. 
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ON THE 


KAMILAROI TRIBE OF AUSTRALIANS 
AND THEIR DIALECT, 


IN A LETTER TO DR. HODGKIN, 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
BY REV. WILLIAM RIDLEY. 


Read May 3, 1854. 


Balmain, Sydney, Nov. 3, 1853. 
Dear Sir,— 

HAVING just returned home from my first Missionary tour 
among the aborigines of Australia, | remember your request 
for information concerning that race; and will lay before you 
what my short labours among them have hitherto enabled me 
to learn. If, in so doing, I only repeat what you have learnt 
from other sources, my apology must be an earnest desire for 
the honour of aiding a Society who have in view so noble an 
object as the protection of the races that British colonization, 
unless directed by philanthropy and religion, threatens to 
banish from the face of the earth. 

I went from the table-land of New England adie that river 
which is called, at its head, “the Rocky River,” lower down, 
“the Bundarra,” and, lower still, “the Miai,” a distance of 
two hundred and fifty miles, to the “ Barwan” river, and 
about sixty-five miles down the course of the “ Barwan,” from 
Kollemungul to Yuroka, which is five miles below the 
junction of the Namoi. On my return, I went from the 
Bundarra over to the Manila; down the valley of that 
stream, and across the upper part of the Namoi to Tam- 
worth, on the Peel. 

In the country thus traversed the blacks are much more 
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numerous than in the districts which have been longer 
colonized. The scattered settlers are now very much depen- 
dent on the blacks for the management of their vast flocks and 
herds; the attractive power of the gold-fields still drawing 
away from pastoral service most of the European labourers. 
And very great is the benefit derived from the services of the 
poor blacks. For instance, at a station called Goonal, on 
the Miai, a wealthy settler of the name of Brown has at 
least fifteen thousand sheep, and cannot secure the aid of one 
white shepherd. The richness of the pasture renders this 
district amazingly productive, so that its abandonment would 
be a very great sacrifice of property ; and but for the services 
of the blacks, it must have been abandoned before now. But, 
by the aid of the black men and their wives, whose faithful 
discharge of the duties of shepherding is secured by Mrs. 
Brown’s constant attention to the liberal supply of food and 
clothing for them, the numerous flocks are tended as well as 
they would be by highly-paid English labourers. 

The Messrs. Parnell, two brothers who occupy stations 
called Tyreel and Wollonol, on an island formed by the 
division and reunion of the Bundarra, have succeeded in 
making the blacks very useful. When they took the run, 
nine years ago, it was thought almost impossible to keep 
cattle there, so mischievous were the blacks. An encounter, 
fatal to some white men and many blacks, had taken place 
close to the spot where their house now stands; and the ex- 
asperation consequent upon it rendered an abode there very 
dangerous. The Parnells resolved to keep their wild neigh- 
bours in awe by a display of power WITHOUT INFLICTING 
ANY INJURY UPON THEM; and by means of rare skill in 
shooting snipe, and sending bullet after bullet from a revolver 
through the bull’s-eye of a target, they convinced the blacks 
of the impossibility of vanquishing swch Englishmen, while not 
a single wound excited a thirst for revenge. At the same 
time, by kindness and generosity, these gentlemen won their 
friendship and their aid. 

By assuming a fearless attitude of command, and by a 
harmless display of small artillery, one of the Parnells, aided 
only by one stockman, overawed a tribe of armed blacks, who 
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had come from the Karaula (or Macintyre) river to attack 
their station, and sent them home unwounded, but effectually 
cured of their murderous design. 

As the result of the combined courage and humanity with 
which these gentlemen have, for about nine years, treated the 
blacks, they not only dwell securely in the midst of them, but 
receive from them such aid in the management of their cattle 
and the cultivation of their ground, as, in the present state of 
the colony, is of almost incalculable value. I found one of 
the proprietors, aided by twenty black men, clearing a piece 
of heavily-timbered brush land. <A portion cf this brush was 
already transformed into a well-stocked garden; a sight which, 
on account of the dryness of the plains, is a wonder anywhere 
within one hundred miles of that spot. Outside this garden is 
another belonging to the blacks, and entirely under their own 
management, the first practical disproof I have seen of the 
common remark that blacks, through want of thought and 
energy, cannot be induced to cultivate the ground. 

The general character of the blacks is this: in forethought, 
and what phrenologists call “concentrativeness,” they are very 
deficient; in mental acumen, and in quickness of sight and 
hearing, they surpass most white people. The correctness 
with which they soon learn to speak English, and the readiness 
with which they learn the business of managing stock, prove 
the former: their matchless skill in tracking wanderers is a 
sure evidence of the latter. They are generous to an extreme: 
what is given to one is shared among a circle of friends. The 
receiver of a sheep or a bottle of rum (for, with cruel reck- 
lessness, many colonists reward useful services with destructive 
“ fire-water”) hands round the spoil for his comrades to help 
themselves, and, without grudging, sees it sometimes all con- 
sumed, and not a fragment or a drop left for himself. In 
some respects they are strictly upright: a black never steals 
aught from a black. Often they are very attentive to the 
aged and infirm, submitting to great fatigue and inconvenience 
in order to prolong their lives and minister to their comfort ; 
but sometimes they are very cruel to the aged, especially to 
aged women. The greatest general defect in the morality of 
the blacks is their cruelty towards their women. In their 
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prime they are treated as the slaves of the men. Whatever 
the black shepherdesses receive as wages, their husbands, who 
do much less work than they, take from them, and leave them 
only the refuse. When old, and no longer able to work, the 
poor women are often left to perish of want. 

A few years since, the following strange illustration of that 
conflict between light and darkness, of which every human 
soul is the subject, occurred on the Bundarra. <A black, who 
had for seven years been the constant companion of a white 
stockman, was riding as usual behind the white man, when. 
he suddenly requested him not to allow him to ride behind 
any longer, as he felt so strong an inclination to kill him, that 
he feared he would do so if the opportunity was always before 
him. The white man took the warning, and avoided giving his 
comrade the tempting opportunity again. The black from that 
time always rode first, and continued to discharge his duty 
faithfully. I have since been informed of several similar 
cases, in which blacks, by acknowledging the dreadful pro- 
pensity within, have avoided the way of temptation. 

Having been informed by Commissioner Bligh, of Warialda, 
that the blacks have distinctions of caste, which are rigidly 
observed, I made inquiries on the subject among them, and 
obtained the following result :— 

Among many tribes, including those who speak several 
languages, there are four classes distinguished by their names. 


In one family all the sons are called ‘‘ ippai,’”’ the daughters “‘ippata.” 
In a second family, all the sons are called “ miurri,’” the daughters 
“‘mata.’? In a third family, all the sons are called “kubbi,”’ the 
daughters “‘kapota.” In a fourth family, all the sons are called 
‘“‘kumbo,” the daughters “ buta.”’ 


By some tribes the name “ baia” is used instead of “ murri.” 
The following rules are strictly enforced :— 
I. An “‘ippai’”? may marry either an “ ippata”’ (of another family) 
or a “kapota.” 
II. A “ murri” or “ baia’’? may marry only a “ buta.”’ 
III. A “kiibbi” may marry only an ‘ippata.”’ 
IV. A “kimb6’’ may marry only a ‘ mata,” 


Though polygamy is allowed, and the number of black- 
fellows’ wives depends on the “ bad old rule, the simple plan, 
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that they should get who have the power, and they may 
keep who can;” yet none dares infringe the above rules: 
and however numerous the wives of a powerful Diaks they 
all have, and that i by birth, the right names. 


RULES OF DESCENT. 

I. The children of “ippai” by “ippata” are all “ktimbé” and 
“buta.”” 

II. The children of “‘ippai”? by “kapota” are all ‘ mirri,’’ or 
“6 baia,”’ and ‘‘ mata.”’ 

III. The children of “ miurri’”’ or “baia” are all “ippai’” and 
““ippata.”’ 

IV. The children of “‘kibbi” are all ‘kimbo?’ uid aaa Tor a 

V. The children of ‘ kibbi” are all “kimbo” and “ kapota.’’ 


It will be seen that, by the above rules, descendants of every 
family come, in the ee of a few generations, into the privi- 
leged class of “ ippai.” 

They have distinctive names added to their fandil pi names : 
these are generally taken from those of animals. 

‘These cognomens they generally conceal from the whites ; 
and those who become familiar with the settlers adopt or re- 
ceive some new name by which they are known among them. 
For instance, a black at Kollemungul, who accompanied me 
forty miles, and supplied me with much information, is called 
“Simon” by his master and the people about the station. 
“Tppai” is his family name, and “ Murrai” (meaning a brown 
snake) his surname. ‘The next who rode with me from Goonal 
to Moree is “Jacky cubbi mute:” (mute means opossum). 
His father’s names are “ Cumbo dinoun” (emu). 

Most of the stations retain the name given by the blacks, 
who have a distinct and appropriate name for almost every 
turn of the river, every water-hole, rock, and nook. 

“ Kollemungul,” mentioned above, means water-mosquitoes, 
referring to a lagoon near the house, where those tormenting 
gnats abound. 

‘ Bundarrbarina” is the name of a spot lower down the 
Barwan, in which name “bundarr” means kangaroo. “ Yu- 
roka” is one of the words for the sun. ‘ Brothers,” the 
aboriginal name of another spot, means red ants, the place 
being remarkable for a large species of that insect. 

T 
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The following are specimens of the Kamilaroi dialect, which, 
as far as I can ascertain, is the most extensively spoken of any. 
As they have no writing, one who studies their language is at 
liberty to adopt such a uniform pronunciation of the English 
letters as appears most convenient. I follow Mr. Threlkeld 
chiefly in the following pronunciation, which seems to me the 
most simple and convenient. 


a like a in father. Short a like ain mat; shorter still, 
like a in arise ; like -: the Hebrew 
sheva hhateph pattahh, a very com- 
mon sound in Kamilaroi. 

like ey in obey, or € in ¢#éte Short é like e in met; é like e in 

(French). become, , or the Hebrew +: sheva 
hhateph seghol. 

like ee in meet, or i in #le Short i likei in wit. 


Ol 


| 


(French). 
0 like o in bone. Short 6 like o in donkey. 
ii like 00 in moon. Short t like u in bun. 


Diphthongs—ai like broad iin whine; the above sound of 4 i combined 
and contracted. 
oi like oi in point. 
ou like ou in count. 

Consonants b, d, g, k, 1], m, n, ng, p, r, t, th, w, y, pronounced like 
English, except that g has only the sound of g in good, not that of g in 
age; that k, p, and t have a softer sound, approaching that of g, b, and 
d, with which they are sometimes confounded; that r is rougher; 
and that th has only the sound of th in then, not that of th in thing ; 
ng asin ring: w and y are only consonants. 


VOCABULARY. 

The sun. . yarail, or yuro- Tree, or timber, duli. 

ka. Gum-tree . . yéran. 
Moon : . gille. Box . : . kullaba. 
Stars . : ee Pera: Pine . ‘ . kitta. 
Sky . : . gundarr,orgu- Ahouse . . kundi. 

nagulla, Man . : . guwit, 
Night : . nguru. Man (black) =. murri.* 
Morning . . nguruko, Man (white) . wonda. 
Day . 4 . ngaran. Woman . . ina. 
Noon. : . burriwtddala. Boy . i oa Derri. 
Earth : - doun. Girl . : . mie. 
Water : . kollé, or ikko. Child. : . kaingal. 


* N.B. The name of caste is mirri, 


Father. 
Mother . 
Son or daughter, 
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. boba, or baindil. 
. ngimbadi. 


kai. 


Husband or wife, gullér, 

Brother . . daiadi. 

Sister. . boadi, or birri- 
ang nga. 

Uncle . karodi. 

Nephew - wurtimingadi. 

Niece . ngamurngadi. 

Head. . kouga. 

Forehead . . ngulu. 

Eye . . mil, 

Noses). . muro, 

Lips . . ile. 

Teeth are. 

Tongue . bile. 

Ear . . binna. 

Beard . yare. 

Throat - wuru. 

Neck . nun. 


Shoulder . : 


wollar. 


Shoulder-blade, pilara. 
Back. . guria. 
Arm . . bungtn, 
Elbow ar eit, 
Hand. . mara. 
Fingers . murra. 
Finger-nails . yulu. 


Thumb or great 
toe. . 
Thigh . . 


. gunedetba. 


durra. 


Knee . . tinbir. 
Leg . . poyo. 
Calf . . wiruka. 
Ancle . ngot. 
Heel... . tanga. 
Dog . : . burrima. 
Kangaroo . . bundarr. 
Opossum . mute. 


To the horse the blacks, by gene- 
ral consent, have given the name 
‘‘varamian.”’” Ofcourse,as no such 
animal was known here till the 
colonists introduced them, we 
cannot give yaraman as an Austra- 


lian word. 


I know not its origin. 
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Emu . . dinotn. 
Eagle . mollion. 
Pigeon . . gulloilil. 
Swallow . millimimbiul. 
Cockatoo . . biloéla. 
Crow. A . dimbal. 
Cuckoo . murgu. 
Laughing jack- gorraworra kitk- 
ass-bird ktworra, or 
koldai. 
Black swan . urrting-40a, or 
awit, 
Pelican . buralga or bralga. 
Native compa- 
nion, a species 
of crane. . bungorga. 
Turkey-bustard, pirréwa4. 
Parrot . koriigan. 
Another parrot, kobado. 
A small green 
parrot . giddéri ga. 
Snake - yabba. 
Brown snake . mirrai. 
Flies . . birrilu. 
Mosquitoes . mungul. 
COLOURS. 
Black, or very 
dark blue or 
brown . bulty, 
White . biingoba, or pulla. 
Red . koimburra. 
Brown (chesnut 
or bay) . . duda. 
Light brown. _koik6i. 
Grey . . diri, or diria. 
NUMERATION TABLE. 
1 mal. 
2 bularr. 
3 gulliba. 


4 bularrmal. 

The blacks all say their counting 
ends with bularrmal, which means 
4, not 3, as we should suppose from 
bularr 2, and mal 1; nevertheless 
many of them can count readily to 
a high figure in English, and some 
have advanced in arithmetic, 


4 oe 
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Negative adverb . kamil, no,not. Speak ; . goalla. 

Affrmitive . . . yo. . yes. Standup . — . wirri. 
VERBS. Sit down . . ngurri, 

See .. ; . ngummi, Bite . : . yildona. 

Walk. ; . yunne, Kill . : . nimmi. 

Ran 5. Cee eer puna pat. Sweep . _, thrinbulla. 

Jump L . parri barinne. 

Sleep . s . pabi. PRONOUNS. 

Eat . : . tali, or taldénna. I 4 .*), Tgala. 

Drink : . ngarigi, Thou . : . nginno. 

Come. é . taiyane. We . : . ngeane. 

0 hey ae . yanani. You . : . ngindai. 

PHRASES. 

The sunrose . ; ; . yarai diré. 

Thesun set . ; , - yarai yarinné. 

The swallow builta nest. . millimumbuldu gangan wollai. 


Theeaglekilled the young kangaroo, molliondu nimmi bundarr kai. 
The black-fellow lighted a fire . murridu wiullanubbi. [‘ wi” is 
fire. | 
[N.B. ‘du’ is a suffix added to the nominative to mark it as an 
agent: thus, Who’s there? Answer, ‘¢ Murri.””’ Who lighted the fire ? 
Murridu wi ullanubbi.’’] 
I saw a black fellow run up a once murri ngaia ngummi dulu gullé 


wondai. 
Billy found a black half dead in Billidu murri ngummi bollundi 
the bush . ‘ : bert. 
He carried him to a sneehsg he 
lighted a fire . : , - wombdli anikundigo wi ullanubbi. 


Billy gave him water to drink . kollé woané Billidu ngarugi. 


The following are my first essays toward expressing gospel 
truths in Kamilaroi: they need long and careful revision. 


Taiyané ngtntinda kanungo ngindai ingila ngindai kudan meya 


Come to me all ye weary ye heavy upon 
biang ngaia nginnu wurri burrti. Binaal ngaia ngadabu_ binna. 
you I to you willgive rest. Meek lowly of mind. 

Yéerala ngindai ngummilmi burrui irriguma binna. 

By and bye —— you will find rest inside minds, 

Baindulu wurumunga ngadeli bialmani yadmala wurmi moron 

The Father the Son sent hemight give life 


kanungod giwit. 

to all men. 

But this is quite enough of a learner’s uncertain guesses 
to be tedious. 


! 
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Some months ago, being in the company of the Missionary 
Threlkeld, I mentioned your interest in all that concerned the 
aborigines, and he said he would send you his “ Key to the 
Australian language spoken at Lake Macquarie and the 
Hunter River.” Though not one word in a thousand in 
Kamilaroi resembles that dialect, I already perceive important 
points of resemblance in grammar. 

I sent you the “ Australian Witness” for August 27th, con- 
taining an article of mine on the duty of Christian colonists 
towards the aborigines. I trust I shall be enabled to prosecute 
a work which, to mere human effort, is impossible: for the 
doctrine of *‘ Christ crucified” is the power of God unto salva- 
tion; and He has said, “ Fear not, for my Spirit remaineth 
with you.” ‘That Spirit is all-sufiicient for the recovery of the 
degraded heathen. 

Kamilaroi is spoken all over Liverpool Plains, along the 
Peel and Namoi, most of the Bundarra, seventy miles of the 
Barwan, and on the Bolloon. High up the Bundarra they 
speak * Wolroi;” lower down the Barwan they speak “ Wail- 
wun” and Kuno;” and on the Castlereagh “ Wirathere.” 

I remain, sincerely your friend, 
WILLiAM RIDLEY. 
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TO THE 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


DELIVERED AT THE ANNIVERSARY, 2¢ru May 1854, 
BY 
SIR B. C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S., 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
FRANCE, &C. &C. &C., PRESIDENT. 





ArTeER the lapse of another year, I have to congratulate you 
on the further advancement of our Society in prosperity as 
regards itself, and, I hope, in usefulness to others. 

Since our last anniversary meeting twelve new Members 
have been added to our list; and’ among them I find the 
names of several who are distinguished for their philosophical 
and literary attainments. : 

The monthly meetings of our Society have been numerously 
attended. 

Thirteen papers, containing altogether a great mass of im- 
portant information, have been communicated to us, and have 
given rise to discussions, of which I may venture to say that 
they have been interesting and instructive to every one 
among us. 

Another volume of our Transactions is now preparing for 
the press, and there is reason to believe that it will be of 
greater value than either of its predecessors. 

A few years ago there were comparatively few among us 
who applied themselves to Ethnological researches, or even 
. took an interest in these pursuits. One effect of the insti- 
tution of this Society has been, to bring this department of 
knowledge in a more palpable form before the public; and 
Ethnology is now generally recognised as having the strongest 
claims on our attention, not merely as it tends to gratify the 
curiosity of those who love to look into Nature’s works, 
but also as being of great practical importance, especially 
in this country, whose numerous colonies and extensive com- 
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merce bring it into contact with so many varieties of the 
human species, differing in their physical and moral qualities 
both from each other and from ourselves. 

Our friend, Mr. Cull, to whose unremitting exertions as 
Secretary our Society is so deeply indebted, will give you an 
account of the progress which Ethnology has made during 
the last year. For myself, I shall not, on this occasion, 
encroach on your time farther than by offering a few general 
observations as to the objects which should be especially kept 
in view by those who occupy themselves with these pursuits, 
so that their labours may be directed in the most efficient 
manner to the advancement of Ethnological science. 

One of these objects is, the tracing the origin of nations, 
and of the different tribes of which the nations now inhabiting 
the globe, are composed. Here the sources of information 
are various. You refer to the written records of history, 
to the rude monuments of barbarous ages, to the remains of 
cities, which though long since uninhabited, attest a high de- 
gree of civilization in the people by whom they were constructed, 
and, in exploring which so great a progress has been already 
made through the labours of Stephens, Layard, and others ; 
you decypher ancient inscriptions; you study the languages 
which are now in use; you compare their vocabularies, their 
grammatical construction ; and you endeavour to trace their 
affinities, not only with each other, but also with those 
languages, which, though no longer used as the means of 
oral communication, have been handed down to us in writ- 
ing. Here, as in a multitude of other instances, one science 
serves to illustrate another, and the grammarian and _ philo- 
logist contribute important aid to the student of Ethnology. 

But in pursuing this branch of your inquiries, let not your 
attention be diverted from another, which is at least as inter- 
esting as that to which I have just referred, at the same 
time that, practically, it is the more important of the two. 
The condition of the existing families of mankind; their phy- 
sical characters; their intellectual capacities; their moral 
qualities ; their habits of life; the form of government, if any, 
under which they exist; the degree of civilization which 
they have attained; their knowledge, their ignorance, their 
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religions, their superstitions ;—all these things require to be 
investigated. For information respecting them you must look 
to the reports of travellers, of merchants, of sailors, and of our 
numerous colonists. Something may be learned from a per- 
sonal observation of individuals who are occasionally induced 
to visit our own shores; and you must well remember when 
some time since, a communication was made to us relating to 
the inhabitants of North Australia, and another relating to the 
Esquimaux, how much more interesting and instructive these 
communications were made to be by the circumstance of some 
specimens of these varieties of our species being, on each of 
these occasions, present at our meetings. Here you enter on 
an extensive field of inquiry, capable of yielding an abun- 
dant harvest, but which must nevertheless be explored with 
caution, lest you should be misled by the hasty and crude 
observations of some, and the prejudices of others. Still, it 
cannot be doubted that your labours will meet with their 
reward; and that, by a steady perseverance in a right course of 
investigation, in addition to that which we possess already, a 
large store of knowledge will be accumulated, of that kind 
which is not less important to the statesman, than it is inter- 
esting to the philosopher. 


As this is the last opportunity which I shall have of addressing 
you from the chair which I now occupy, so I am anxious to 
avail myself of it, that 1 may thank you for the kindness and 
attention which I have received from you during the two years 
which have elapsed since you did me the honour of electing 
me as President of this Society. These years have not been 
without much profit to myself. I have been taught many 
things of which I had no previous knowledge; I have been 
gratified by making the personal acquaintance of the many 
intelligent, well-informed, and, I may add, learned individuals, 
from whom we have received communications, or who have 
otherwise taken a principal part in our proceedings, and to 
whose zeal and industry I look with confidence for the further 
prosecution of the objects for which this Society was instituted. 
In taking leave of you, it is gratifying to me to know that the 
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gentleman whom I expect to be my successor is one so well 
qualified for the office, distinguished as he is for his general 
knowledge, the deep insight into human nature which he has 
obtained in the scientific pursuit of his peculiar studies, and 
not less so for the kindness and urbanity of his disposition. 


ON THE 
RECENT PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY. 


ee 


THE establishment of an Ethnological department in the New 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham is evidence that the public interest 
taken in our science is increasing. ‘The department is under 
the superintendence of Dr. Latham, who is preparing a hand- 
book describing its contents. I am informed that it consists 
chiefly ofa series of casts and models, coloured after nature, of 
the varieties of man, and I regret to hear that models of the 
wretched little idiots exhibited in London last year as Aztecs 
are placed there. They are not types of any race. I hope 
the other examples are actual types of mankind. 

if we rejoice that Ethnology is not forgotten in the Crystal 
Palace, we may fear that, without great caution, the exhibition 
of even the best selected examples as types is calculated to 
mislead the spectator ; for the physical differences of the exter- 
nal man are displayed to view, and cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of the most idle visitor, while the physical resem- 
blances require searching out, and those of the mind and its 
productions, especially that earliest and wonderful production, 
verbal language, cannot be displayed. The exhibition of the 
physical man is merely the natural-history part of man. It is 
to be hoped that means are adopted to teach the spectators, 
that however important this may be as a part, it is ony a part 
of the great science of Ethnology 

A new edition—the fifth—of “Cardinal Wiseman’s Lectures 
on the Connection between Science and Religion,” has been 
published since I last addressed you. These lectures were 
delivered at Rome in the spring of 1835; and as each succes- 
sive edition has been but a reprint of the preceding one, it is 
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not fair to the author to discuss their merits in relation to the 
present condition of science. One third of the book—that is 
four out of twelve lectures—are devoted to Ethnology. You 
will find a very good account of the different objects sought in 
the beginning and during the progress of philological inquiry. 

“Types of Mankind; or Ethnological Researches, based 
upon the ancient monuments, paintings, sculptures, and crania 
of races, and upon their natural, geographical, philological, 
and biblical history, by J. C. Nott, M.D., and George R. 
Gliddon.”—The publisher’s ostentatious announcement of the 
advent of this book, and the wide basis on which the researches 
are stated in the title page to be conducted, naturally raise 
expectations of a fulness of inquiry that shall satisfy the most 
ardent student of Ethnology. It is much to be regretted that 
those expectations are doomed to disappointment. The book 
appears to be written to oppose the doctrine of the unity of 
the human race, and to advocate separate origins for eight 
distinct species of man, each belonging to a distinct geo- 
graphical region in common with the lower animals. Professor 
Agassiz has furnished to the authors a “Sketch of the natural 
provinces of the animal world, and their relation to the diffe- 
rent types of man.” In this contribution the Professor describes 
eight zoological realms, with its fauna and a human type to 
each. The opinions of Professor Agassiz as a naturalist are 
entitled to the highest consideration, especially as an ichthy- 
ologist; and therefore | make no apology in bringing them 
before the Society. ‘‘There is one feature,” says the Pro- 
fessor, ‘in the physical history of mankind, which has been 
entirely neglected by those who have studied this subject, viz. 
the natural relations between the different types of man and 
the animals and plants inhabiting the same regions. The 
sketch here presented is intended to supply this deficiency, as 
far as it is possible in a mere outline delineation, and to shew 
that the boundaries within whith the different natural combi- 
nations of animals are known to be circumscribed upon the 
surface of our earth, coincide with the natural range of distinct 
types of man. The realms are 

1. The Arctic realm. 
2. The Mongol realm. 
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3. The European realm. 
4, The American realm. 
5. The Negro realm. 
6. The Hottentot realm. 
7. The Malay realm. 
8. The Australian realm. 

The verbal descriptions of these realms is accompanied by 
a map and a tinted engraving containing figures of certain 
animals characteristic of their fauna, and with a typical human 
portrait and cranium of each realm. 

Professor Agassiz is quite mistaken in supposing that 
Ethnologists have neglected to consider this distribution of 
man over the globe in relation to that of animals. Sucha 
mistake is evidence that he is unacquainted with the writings 
of British Zoologists and Ethnologists. Mr. Swainson has 
written a popular Treatise (published in 1835) “ On the Geo- 
graphy and Classification of Animals.” Other Zoologists 
have also written on the same subject, and, without such 
knowledge, Palzontology, as a connected science, could not 
exist: Dr. Prichard has treated of the same subject in the. 
second edition of his “ Physical History of Mankind,” pub- 
lished in 1826. Does Professor Agassiz ignore these writers, 
or is he unacquainted with their labours ? 

I quote the following passage from Mr. Swainson :— “ Since, 
then, there is as marked a distinction between the animals of 
the great continent as there is between the races of mankind 
by whom they are inhabited, it remains to be considered 
whether the general distribution of both is not in unison ? 
whether their Divinr Creator has not, by certain laws, in- 
comprehensible to human understanding, regulated the distri- 
bution of man and of animals upon the same plan? These 
questions lead us to the following propositions :—* 

1. That the countries peopled by the five recorded varieties 
of the human species are likewise inhabited by different races 
of animals, blending into each other at their confines. 

2, That these regions are the true zoological divisions of 
the earth. 

3. That this progression of animal forms is in unison with 
the first great law of natural arrangement, viz. the gradual 
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amalgamation of the parts, and the circularity of the whole.” 
(P. 14.) 

Instead of Professor Agassiz being the first to study “ the 
natural relations between the different types of man and the ani- 
mals and plants inhabiting the same regions,” he is merely the 
last writer on the subject. And instead of charging naturalists 
with neglecting the study of these relations, he would have 
known, had he been only moderately acquainted with the 
British literature of natural history, that the subject has re- 
ceived great attention from every systematic writer on each 
department of natural history. 

-The division of the earth into eight realms by Professor 
Agassiz is a division that few Ethnologists will accept, and I 
believe it will find as little favour amongst Zoologists. The 
nomenclature is partly geographical and partly ethnological, 
but not at all zoological. It ought to be based on some 
intelligible principle, and should comprehend both the ethno- 
logy and zoology of each geographical centre. 

The following quotation shews that Professor Agassiz has 
no definite notion of the value and character of philological 
evidence in ethnological researches. “The evidence adduced 
from the affinities of the languages of different nations in 
favour of a community of origin is of no value, when we know 
that, among vociferous animals, every species has its peculiar 
intonations, and that the different species of the same family 
produce sound as closely allied, and forming as natural com- 
binations, as the so-called Indo-Germanic languages compared 
with one another. Nobody, for instance, would suppose, that 
because the notes of the different species of thrushes inhabit- 
ing different parts of the world bear the closest affinity to one 
another, these birds must all have a common origin; and yet, 
with reference to man, philologists still look upon the affinities 
of languages as affording direct evidence of such a community 
of origin among the races, even though they have already 
discovered the most essential differences in the very structure 
of these languages.” (P. 72.) 

Spoken language is one of the earliest productions of the 
human mind. It is one of the earliest arts, and is essentially 
an art. It is taught and learnt like other arts. Wherever 
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man is found, there he is in full use of spoken language. He 
is everywhere a voice divider by art, and a voice articulator 
by art. Languages have a life, a career of growth, of maturity, 
and of decay; anda language in the latter stage of its existence 
is as different from what it was in its early stages, as the old 
man is different from the child. 

The cries of animals and the songs of birds have no such 
career. ‘They are not works of art; on the contrary, they are 
natural, instinctive, and perfect results of the creatures’ earliest 
efforts. All lions roar alike, and ever have roared alike. All 
thrushes sing alike. How can we, then, compare the similar 
songs of different species of thrushes with the different 
dialects constituting the Indo-European family of languages ? 
Professor Agassiz is an authority on Ichthyology, but surely 
he has much to learn before he will be received as an authority 
on Ethnological science ? 

There is a contribution, also, “On Geology and Paleon- 
tology in connexion with Human Origins,” by William 
Usher, M.D., of Mobile. Dr. Usher labours to shew that 
certain human osseous remains are fossil in the geological 
sense, and hence infers that the earth was peopled by human 
inhabitants in the long past eras of geology. The well-known 
Guadaloupe skeleton, now in the British Museum, is cited as 
an example of a human fossil; but Cuvier long ago shewed that 
it is that of a recently-buried person. The examples cited — 
as the fossil crania and the pelvis found near Natchez by 
Dr. Dickinson, are rejected as such by Sir Charles Lyell and 
other competent Palzontographers, and yet Dr. Usher, on this 
old rejected evidence, insists that they are true geological 
fossils. 

Without re-discussing the old rejected evidence connected 
with these so-called fossils, we may be certain, that if the earth 
were then peopled by human inhabitants, we should find their 
osseous remains as abundant and as widely spread as that of 
the mammalian animals of the diluvium. 

The remainder of the book is the work of its authors, Dr. 
Nott and Mr. Gliddon, with the exception of certain excerpta 
from the MS. remains of Dr. Morton. The question of hy- 
-bridity in animals is one that ought to be set at rest, and it is 
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to be hoped that the Council of the Zoological Society will 
institute a set of experiments on the subject in proportion to 
the great means at its disposal, and worthy of the reputation 
of the naturalists of that Society. Our knowledge of animal 
hybridism is too limited to enable us to draw general conclu- 
sions. Our knowledge of human hybridism, if there be such 
a thing, is still more limited; and we cannot hastily assume, 
that what is true of the lower animals is true also of man, and 
thus, by an assumed analogy, speak with dogmatism of the 
genera and species of mankind. 

The comparative anatomy of the races of man is a branch 
of science as yet almost unexplored. Chap. XIII. is a monu- 
ment of our ignorance of this subject; and the consequence 
of that ignorance is the vagueness that pervades the attempt 
to apply that knowledge. Professor Agassiz is quoted as 
asserting “ that a peculiar conformation characterizes the 
brain of an adult Negro. Its development never goes beyond 
that developed in the Caucasian in boyhood; and, besides 
other singularities, it bears, in several particulars, a marked 
resemblance to the brain of the orang-outan.” (P.415.) The 
anatomists present will perhaps scarcely believe that I am 
quoting words adopted by an anatomist, and of one who 
claims to teach the world. Dr. Nott resides at Mobile, in 
the Southern States, in the midst of a Negro population, and 
must have ample opportunities of examining the Negro brain. 
Why does not Dr. Nott point out, with the precision and accu- 
racy of an anatomist, the peculiarities of the Negro brain, and 
thus give us an accession of positive knowledge? All is 
vague generality where precision of detail is emphatically 
demanded. 

Dr. Nott, however, confines his anatomy chiefly to the 
crania, and refers to Dr. Morton’s valuable collection. The 
head, doubtless, is the most important part, and the col- 
lections of national crania made by Gall, Blumenbach, 
Cuvier, Dumoutier, Deville, Morton, and others, are import- 
ant materials, but, from insufficient study, are nearly barren 
in their results. : 

The joint responsibilities of the authors ends with this 
chapter, which completes Part I. The whole of Part II. is 
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contributed by Mr. Gliddon, and is written “to shew what 
light has been thrown by Oriental researches upon those 
parts of Scripture that bear upon the origin of mankind.” 
This part of the work consists chiefly of criticism, the great 
object of which seems to be, to shew that Genesis X. is not, 
as has been hitherto received, a genealogical chart, but is a 
mere list of personified countries. ‘ We have shewn that 
every name (but Nimrop’s, which is mythological) in the 10th 
chapter of Genesis, excepting those of Noah, and ‘ Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet,’ is a personification of countries, nations, 
tribes, or cities; that there is not a single ‘man’ among the 
seventy-nine cognomena hitherto examined.” (P. 549.) 

«« And Cush begat Nimrod: he began to be a mighty one in 
the earth. He was a mighty hunter before the Lord: where- 
fore it is said, Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the 
Lord. And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar. Out 
of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and the 
city Rehoboth, and Calah.” (Genesis x. 8—11.) 

At p. 508, Mr. Gliddon gives his version of the above 
verses from the Hebrew, they are subjoined, 


8. “ And KUSh begat NMRD (NEm-Rup=he-whose-royal- 
actions - correspond -to- the -good-odor of his name); he 
first began to be mighty upon earth : 

9. He was a great landed proprietor before (the face of 
IeHOuaH ; whence the saying—like NMRD, great 
landed proprietor before (the face of) leHOuaH : 

10. And the béginning of his realm was BaBeL; and 
AReK, and AKaD, and KaLNeH in the land of 
ShiNaR. 

11. From this land he himself (NMRD understood) went 
forth (to) AShUR (Assyria), and built NINUeH and 
ReKhoBoTt-AalIR and KaLaK H.” 


There is an appearance of scrupulous precision in thus 
printing Hebrew words in Roman letters that would seem to 
guarantee fidelity in the rendering of the passage. But what 
do we find? We find suppression of part of the Hebrew; 
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the words PL AA, “mighty hunter,” are suppressed, for I 
cannot suppose that great landed proprietor is intended as 
their English equivalents. There is no ground whatever in 
the Hebrew for introducing the English words great landed 
proprietor. 

The Hebrew word aia! Mr. Gliddon correctly translates 
begat, and yet he says Cush is not the name of a man, but a 
personification of a country, and that country he says is 
Arabia (p. 489). Arabia then begat Nimrod. Nimrod is “a 
great landed proprietor” (p. 508). Indeed, he is the “ earliest 
great landed proprietor known to the writer of the tenth 
Genesis (p. 509). Mr. Gliddon translates in emphatic lan- 
guage, that Nimrod himself went forth ‘ and built Nineveh.” 
But Nimrod we find is, after all, a mythological person. 
(P. 549). 

Such is the method, the fidelity, and the consistency of Mr. 
Gliddon’s criticism, which is further disfigured by a levity and 
tone that ill accords with a candid examination of ancient 
records, and especially with those writings that for more than 
three thousand years have been deemed, by prophets and 
apostles, by both the Jewish and Christian Churches, and by 
the learned of all ages and countries, to be holy. 

* Trichologia Mammalium, or a Treatise on the Organiza- 
tion, Properties, and Uses of Hair and Wool,” by Peter 
Browne, LL.D. of Philadelphia. This is a quarto volume 
on an important and interesting subject. The author’s entire 
want of physiological knowledge, and of the researches of 
physiologists on the subject, renders his own but of little 
value. The great object of the book appears to be, to prove 
that Negroes have wool and not hair, and that the so-called 
Caucasian race have hair different and superior to the Mon- 
golian. I cannot, however, occupy your time by reference to 
- a work of so unsatisfactory a character. 

“Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and Geography,” by 
B. G. Niebuhr, translated from the German edition of Dr. 
Isler, by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, Rector of the High School 
of Edinburgh. These lectures were delivered in the German 
Janguage, at Bonn, in 1827-28, and were published by Dr. Isler 
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in 1851. Dr. Schmitz has translated and enriched them by 
the addition of judicious notes. This work is a valuable 
addition to our literature. It is true that our knowledge of 
the subject is in advance of what it was when Niebuhr lec- 
tured; but it is of great importance to have the results of his 
researches in an English dress, and to have ready access to 
his authority on the Ethnography of Greece and Rome, and 
of those countries that were in contact with the Greeks 
and Romans. It would be idle to speak of the great influence 
which Niebuhr’s opinions have exercised on our ideas of 
ancient history. They cannot be too well known by us, nor 
can his spirit too much influence us in our Ethnological 
researches, 

“‘ Albanesische Studien (Albanian Researches),” by J. G. 
de Hahn, Dr. Jur., Austrian Consul in Eastern Greece. 

The Albanians call themselves Skipetar=“ Mountaineer or 
Highlander ;” and Xylander’s Grammar, published in 1835, 
is entitled, “ Die Sprache der Albanesen, oder Skipetaren.” 
Dr. Hahn’s work is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of these mountaineers, of whom we have obtained so little 
knowledge since the connected observations of Colonel Leake. 
The volume contains 750 pages, and is divided into three 
parts. The first part—nearly half the book—describes the 
manners and customs of the people, with the geography and 
ethnography of the country, and concludes with a sketch of 
Albanian history; the second part contains 169 pages, which 
is devotéd to a grammar, with songs and proverbs as speci- 
mens of the language; and the third part consists of an 
Albanian-German and German-Albanian dictionary. 

Dr. Hahn traces the Skipetar population in Albania to a 
period anterior to the dawn of Greek and Roman history, and 
he deems it to be a non-Greek one. He thinks the cognate 
races of Epirots and Macedonians to be the Tyrrhenian-Pe- 
lasgic race which is known in ancient history. The Illyrian 
he considers to be Pelasgic in a wider sense. Dr. Hahn 
supports his views with considerable ability and learning ; 
and if we cannot accept all his results, we can heartily thank 
him for his contribution to our stores of information. 


‘Histoire des Basques ou Escualdunais primitifs restaurée 
- | 
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d’aprés la langue, les caractéres ethnologiques et les mceurs 
des Basques actuels,” par A. Baudrimont. 

The author has laid down certain general principles, which 
he has applied to the investigation of the Basques. The 
author has the advantage of knowing the Basque language, 
the dialect of the French side of the Pyrenees at least, but it 
may be doubted if he be acquainted with the dialect on the 
Spanish side. He is also acquainted with the French pro- 
vincial writers on the subject; and, living at Bordeaux, he 
may be said to be residing in the Basque localities; but with 
these advantages, he seems to labour under the disadvantage 
of knowing but little of what has been done elsewhere. Thus, 
the labours of his countryman, Dr. Edwards of Paris, of 
Humboldt, and Prichard, are either. unknown or unacknow- 
ledged. The vocabularies, classed according to subjects in 
which the Basque words have their correlatives in the 
Spanish, Latin, and French, and extending nearly to 4000 
words, is a valuable compilation. His comparative vocabu- 
laries, in which he traces miscellaneous likenesses to words 
in Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Greek, 
Turkish, Samoied, Tongouse, Tartar, Slavonic, Caucasian, Es- 
quimaux, Peru, and other languages, amply attest the author’s 
industry. The following analysis of roots in the Basque 
language is curious. ‘Taking 160 roots beginning with the 


letter A, he found (p. 127)— 





Racines ayant la méme valeur dans diverses langues . 46 

Racines analogiques, ou ayant une acception prochaine 
dans d’autres langues : : ° : 12 
Racines dérivées d’autres racines feques ; : 23 
Mots composés . q : 8 
Racines réelles et Pispes a la Pate wee : 73 
162 


M. Baudrimont is enthusiastic in his praises of the Basque 
language—“ Les principes de la grammaire Basque se rappro- 
chent tellement des principes de la grammaire générale la 
mieux raisonnée, que si l’on devait un jour adopter une 
langue universelle, ce serait la langue Basque qu’il faudrait 
prendre de préférence a toute autre. En un mot, la gram- 
maire Basque offre un modele d’une si grande perfection, 
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que l’on pourra peut-étre l’imiter, mais qu’on ne le dépassera 
jamais. Les langues que l’on croit les plus parfaites, telles 
que le Sanscrit, le Grec, le Latin deviennent des modéles de 
confusion lorsqu’on les compare a la langue Basque.” 
(P. 67.) Few, very few philologists will agree with such 
statements and opinions. 

Our author attempts to shew that the Basque language is 
the source both of the Indo-Germanic and of the Semitic 
families of languages; and, after some etymological evi- 
dences in support of his opinion, gives the name of Eus- 
kaldunain stem (souche escualdunaise) to that trunk whence 
the two races (Indo-Germanic and Semitic) are derived. The 
locality originally inhabited by this people is yet unde- 
termined; but our author thinks he has evidence of their 
wanderings and sojourn. They quitted their original home 
for the polar regions of Asia, where they were located be- 
tween the rivers Obi and Lake Baical, from about 65° to 107° 
east longitude, and from about 50° north latitude to the 
polar extremes (extremités polaires). 

Our author traces the migration of the Basques from the 
polar regions southward between the Sea of Aral and a chain 
of mountains to the east, whence they appear to have spread 
in various directions; the main body, however, proceeding 
to occupy the region between the Caspian and Black Seas. 
The Basques, unceasingly harassed by the people of Southern 
and Western Asia, abandoned Iberia. Crossing the Caucasus 
(this event took place fifteen centuries before the Christian 
era), they skirted the Black Sea, and arrived in the north of 
Italy. From this point they dispersed in Italy, in Corsica, 
Sardinia, Sicily, the Balearic Isles, in French Provence, and 
in Spain. The Spanish branch finally fixed itself in the 
Pyrennees, where they found the same climate as that of the 
Caucasus. 

This statement of the Basque migrations is not obtained 
from history, but is a series of deductions from philological 
data. The Basque language frequently has five or six syno- 
nymes, derived from different roots, toexpress the same idea. 
“‘ Cela démontre qu'elle a fait de nombreux emprunts a d’autres 
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langues; et l’on en peut deduire que les Escualdunais ont eu 
des relations fort etendues avec d’autres peuples.” (P. 33.) 

The epoch of the Basques crossing the Caucasus is fifteen 
centuries before the Christian era. Hence we must suppose 
that the words from the Sanscrit, Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, 
Turkish, and Persian, were introduced as elements of the 
Basque language prior to this event. And the words from 
the Samoied, Esquimaux, and other arctic languages, must 
have become parts of this language long anterior to that event. 
But how does all this agree with chronology? Fifteen cen- 
turies before the Christian era takes us back to the period of 
the exodus, and few, very few Sanscrit scholars attribute so 
high an antiquity to that language. The Turkish and Per- 
sian are much more modern. The languages of the arctic 
regions can claim no such age as is here attributed to them. 
And therefore the chronology and data of the restored 
history cannot be maintained. 

The Basque is still an unplaced language, and M. Baudri- 
mont has not attempted to shew its origin and affinities. His 
collection of vocabularies are not displayed to exhibit the 
origin and descent of the language, but to shew that the 
words it has in common with various languages have been 
adopted into it from intercourse with peoples speaking those 
languages. It has been long known that the Basque language 
contains a large number of words belonging to other lan- 
guages. The difficult problem to solve is, how they came 
into it; and this problem remains unsolved. 

In looking over the Hebrew and Basque Vocabulary, p. 271, 
I find that the smallest amount of likeness satisfies our author 
of the identity of the words, and he at once pronounces them 
to be common to both languages; thus the Basque for mirror 
is mirailla, which he identifies with the Hebrew MND (ma 
rah). The Basque for night is aratza, which he identifies 
with the Hebrew Ay (ereb). Few philologists will deem 
those Basque and Hebrew words to be the same. I subjoin 
M. Baudrimont’s list of words common to the Basque and 
Hebrew, and have added the actual Hebrew word corre- 
sponding to the French word in Hebrew characters. A care- 
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ful study of the Table will probably sugeest that our author 
has collected his Hebrew words at second or third hand, and 
from vocabularies printed in Roman letters. 


French. 
Aile 
Baton 


Chair, viande 


Ciel 
Cerf 
Crapaud 


Deraisonner 


Desert 
Doigt 


Esprit, faculté 


Fendre 
Fille 


Flocon de Neige 


Grele 


Grenouille 


Haut 
Loup 
Lumiére 
Miroir 
Ombre 
Puissant 
Soir 

Son 
Sterile 
Ville 


Vol, Larcin 


Basque. 
Egoa 
Makila 
Aragia 
Cerua 
Orena 
Zapoa 
Erotu 
Eremua 
Atza 
Burua 
Phicatu 
Nesca 


Tela 
Goria 


Zapallora 


Goia 
Otsoa 
Argia 
Mirailla 
Itzala 
Al, Ahal 
Aratza 
Otsa 
Agorra 
Tria 


Soilla 


Hebrew. 

Eeaf 

Maquel 

Harag, tuer 

Zer, lumiére 

Rés, renne 

Dzab 

Ere, Se mettre en colére 
Erem, vouer, consacre 
Etzloa 

Rouack 

Phele 

Nas 

Telag (Chaldee xbn) 
Gesakh 

Tsepharedda 

Goah 

Tseb 

Or, ger 

Maroh 

Tsal 

El 

FE’ reb 

Ozen, orcille 

A’gar 

Pr 

Chalal 


22 
‘pn 
Wwa 

sas 


(no word) 
(no word) 


mn 
prow 
VAN 
m 
VD 
3 
120 
TS 
YWOS 
rq. 
(ANT ?) 
AN 
rT 
ss 

ty 
aw 
Yow 
We? 
yy 
OM 


Our author’s Hebrew of this vocabulary cannot be 
accepted as an element of comparison without great abate- 
ment; for, Ist, Some which are true Hebrew words are 
not common to the two languages in the same signifi- 


cation. 


Thus, if we admit that the Basque Aragia and 


the Hebrew Harag are similar in sound, we find they so 
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preclude all idea of affinity. 2dly, Others, although true 
widely differ in sense as to Hebrew words, do not cor- 
respond to the French. Thus, és, probably rém is meant, 
the final mem (pg) being mistaken for samekh (p) but 
ON is certainly not a stag (cerf), nor a rein-deer (renne). 
It is rendered by the LXX povoxepwra=“ unicorn.” And it 
has been shewn by Schultens, Gesenius, Lee, and others, to 
be one of the ox tribe. Again, the word Dzab cannot exist 
in the Hebrew language, but probably I¥is meant. Now, 
the word A¥ does not mean crapaud, “a toad;” but, with its 
Arabic synonym Qs, denotes a lizard. 3dly, Other He- 
brew words are so distorted, from being erroneously transli- 
terated into Roman letters, as to be recognised with difficulty, 
as Goabfor Gaboah 3 “high;” ZLelag for Sheleg soy “snow;” 
Nas for Naarah WY) “a girl;” while Egaf, Zer, Ger, &c., 
have defied identification. 


It appears to me that Basque scholars, from Larramendi 
downwards, except Lécluse, from whom M. Baudrimont has 
borrowed, have, upon insufficient likeness, referred many 
Basque words to a Hebrew source. Iam unable to identify 
the greater part of the words which M. Baudrimont refers to 
the Arabic and the Sanscrit. 


I congratulate the Society that one of our Fellows, Mr. 
Kennedy, is distinguished amongst the few British Basque 
scholars, and from him I expect we shall be enlightened as to 
the true place of the Basque language. 


Mr. Logan, of Singapore, continues with unremitting per- 
severance those Ethnological researches which he commenced 
so long ago, and which he has followed up with so much 
ability. The “Journal of the Eastern Archipelago, under 
his editorship, maintains its high scientific character, and is a 
rich mine where all who seek information of the Malays and 
Polynesians may find treasures of knowledge. 

“The Ethnological Library,” conducted by Edwin Norris— 
The “ Papuan Race,” by George Windsor Earle.—The “ Eth- 
nological Library” is to consist of a series of monographs. 
The first volume, On the Papuan Race, by Mr. Earle, was 
published in the autumn. From a long residence in the 
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Indian Archipelago, Mr. Earle has had ample opportunities of 
studying this race. The volume is illustrated with coloured 
engravings, and may be advantageously consulted as a com- 
pendium on the subject. 

One of our distinguished Fellows, Dr. Daniell, has just 
returned, after near two years sojourn at the Gambia and other 
British stations on the West Coast of Africa, where he has 
been engaged in Ethnological researches, of which he will 
lay the results before the Society. 

“Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro,” by Alfred R. 
Wallace, Esq., with “ Remarks on the Vocabularies of the 
Amazonian Languages,” by Dr. Latham. This is a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of a region of which very little is 
known ; indeed, it is a terra incognita. Our knowledge of 
its Ethnology is as limited as that of its geography, and every 
item of information, therefore, is welcome. 


PHILOLOGY. 


There never was a time in which the science of language 
was so much studied, and studied to so much purpose in 
displaying the connection and relationship of dialects, and 
thence of the people speaking them. Philological studies have 
a purpose and aim quite unknown to the early philologers. 
We look upon language as the oldest production of the human 
mind. We see it through the historic period of a people, 
marking the steps of their career, displaying their intellectual 
riches and conquests, and we study it as the conditio sine qua 
mon to discover the successive steps of that career—their 
history. We study it, also, to ascertain those laws under which 
languages rise, culminate, and decline; and to know how new 
mental energies re-vitalize the ashes of an expiring speech, 
and give new form to those ashes. 

The publication of “ Outlines of Comparative Philology,” 
by M. Schele de Vere, of the University of Virginia, is an 
honour to that seat of learning. It is a brief and popular 
account of what comparative philology is, and what it has 
done, and is therefore a useful book for the student. The 
author lays no claim to new or original views, but simply to 
supply a want in producing a book on the subject for the 
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American public. It is a moderate and an able book, and 
deserving the attention of philologers. Wamba, the jester 
in Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, gives an amusing description 
of the Norman and Saxon words in use for food and the cattle 
which supply it. The idea has been adopted and ably carried 
out by Mr. de Vere in describing the conquest and dominion 
of the Norman in the baronial language of the castle, in which 
the Norman words are given in italics: the shortcomings of 
that conquest in not extending to the homes of the Saxon is 
described in the language of the people, in which the Saxon 
words are given in italics. (Pp. 118—121.) Chap. LIV. 
The Germanic group, contains a brief but able account of 
Grimm’s law, with examples. 

“A Philological Grammar,” by Rev. William Barnes, B.D. 
This is a philological grammar based on the English, and 
containing references to more than sixty languages. There 
is a large amount of lingual knowledge displayed by the 
author, but much of it is desultory and unconnected. ‘There 
is no attempt to shew the connexion that exists between sister 
dialects. It is therefore but of little value to the philologist 
who seeks to know the affinities of languages either by their 
lexicology or grammar. 

“‘ Glossology,” by Sir John Stoddart. An elaborate work on 
Glossology by this able philologer is in the press. I have 
been permitted to see some of the sheets, and have much plea- 
sure in stating that it will well maintain the high reputation 
which Sir John enjoys as a linguist and grammarian. 

Part III. ofthe ‘ One Primeval Language,” by Rev. Charles 
Forster, is just published. It is an 8vo. volume, like the two 
preceding parts, and is only now noticed as a philological 
work in progress, upon which important ethnological conclu- 
sions are based, and which, when completed, must be studied 
either as a guide or a beacon. 

The Alphabetic Conference.— The large number of 
alphabets in the world is a great barrier to lingual study. 
Thus the greatest difficulty in acquiring a knowledge of the 
Syro-Arabian languages lies in the diversity of their alphabetic 
systems. The Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic lan- 
guages, are so easily acquired, in consequence of their close 
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affinity, when one of them is known, but not so their alpha- 
betical systems, which are so different from each other. 

A similar difficulty is presented to us in the Sanskritic 
family of languages. Knowing one language of the family, it 
would be easy to acquire the rest, but for the diversity of their 
alphabets. Sir William Jones, Volney, Dr. Gilchrist, and 
others, have attempted to apply the Roman alphabet to both 
these families of languages, in order to smooth the path of the 
learner, and they have all partially succeeded. The success, 
however, has been so limited, as to preclude the idea, on the 
one hand, of their systems ever superseding the native alpha- 
bets; but, on the other hand, it has been sufficiently great to 
induce other men to persevere in their attempts to modify 
those systems, to obtain one that shall eventually supplant all 
those alphabets. A uniform system of orthography has now 
become necessary for both missionary and philological pur- 
poses. The very able writings of Mr. John Ellis on pho- 
netics have done much to enlighten the public, and to 
awaken the attention of men of science to the alphabet of 
sounds as a practical question. 

The difficulty of reducing unwritten languages to alpha- 
betic writing in Roman letters is very great. ‘This, Missio- 
naries ‘have long ago discovered, in translating the Holy 
Scriptures into unwritten languages. The history of such 
translations is full of instruction. Philologers have also 
found this difficulty, in so writing the words of an unwritten 
language that another person may pronounce them suffi- 
ciently well to be recognised. And this difficulty very 
seriously hampers us in our comparison of vocabularies for 
ethnological purposes. 

Chevalier Bunsen invited a number of philologists, men 
of science, and representatives of the Missionary Societies, 
to his house, in January last, for the discussion of the subject, 
and, if possible, to establish a uniform system of ortho- 
graphy. Profesor Max Miiller explained his views, and Dr. 
Lepsius came from Berlin in order to explain his. The 
conference came to certain resolutions as to the precise ques- 
tions to be solved, and the method of proceeding to solve 
them. The history and results of the four meetings will 
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be printed and circulated to men of science, both here and 
abroad, who are interested in the question; and, in the next 
winter, it is proposed to renew the conference. Political 
events have unfortunately withdrawn Chevalier Bunsen from 
us, but I trust he will ere long return, and guide to a suc- 
cessful termination the inquiry over which he has hitherto so 
ably presided. 

* Gomer; or a Brief Analysis of the Language and Know- 
ledge of the Ancient Cymry,” by Rev. John Williams, M.A. 
Oxon, Archdeacon of Cardigan. The author attempts to 
shew that the Britons, prior to the Roman invasion, were not 
the ignorant barbarians they are commonly supposed to be. 
The laws, learning, and institutions of the people displaced 
by that invasion, being so entirely different from the Roman, 
and the Britons being stigmatised by the conquerors as barba- 
rian they are hastily deemed to be of the rudest kind. The 
horrors of the human sacrifices of the Druids make us dis- 
regard the fate and character of a people so cruel in their 
religious rites. Mr. Williams, with Mr. Worsaae, thinks 
the tin used all over Denmark during the bronze period, which 
prevailed five or six centuries before Christ, was obtained 
from Cornwall. The Phenicians also traded there for tin. 
Mr. Williams appeals to the Welsh language itself as one of 
the living Celtic tongues, as containing evidence of the laws, 
learning, and institutions of this people. Whether the Cymry 
possessed all the knowledge attributed to them by Mr. 
Williams, as deduced from his analysis of the language, is a 
question that, now it has been so ably opened by him, will be 
discussed, and good will arise from its discussion. We know 
that excellent municipal institutions and mild laws may co-exist 
with human sacrificesin religious worship, asin India; and there- 
fore, if evidence be shewn to warrant such inferences as Mr. Wil- 
liams proposes, among the Cymry,we are prepared to receive it. 

« A Grammar of the Bornu or Kanuri Language,” by Edwin 
Norris. This valuable little work, with the Dialogues, Trans- 
lations, &c., from which it has been compiled, is printed by 
the Foreign Office. The late Mr. James Richardson sent to 
England a collection of dialogues in the Arabic, Haussa, and 
Bornu languages, written at Tripoli in the Arabic character. 
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The Dialogues consist of short sentences, generally taken 
from the well-known “ Manuel du Voyageur” of Madame de 
Genlis. The Arabic was doubtless translated immediately 
from that work, and the Bornu and Haussa were made from 
the Arabic. The manuscripts of Mr. Richardson have been 
lithographed in fac simile, and form a book. 

Mr. Norris has transliterated the Bornu from the Arabic into 
the Roman letter, and from that chiefly, but, referring also to 
other Bornu vocabularies and phrases, has compiled the gram- 
mar. The following interesting remarks on the structure of 
the Bornu language I quote from Mr. Norris’s introductory 
observations. | 

“Tt will be at once obvious that the grammar is quite unlike 
that of the hitherto known Negro languages, and as unlike 
the grammars of the Galla and Kaffir classes, which fill up so 
large an extent of Southern Africa. Its structure is rather 
more like that of the languages of the Tartar class, especially 
the Turkish dialects; inasmuch as its nouns are fully declined 
by postfixed syllables; its roots are not subject to any modi- 
fications; it forms its plural by adding a syllable; it has an 
accusative case; it uses possessive pronominal affixes; it has 
negative verbs; and its verbs have distinct personal endings, 
which are, however, unconnected with existing pronouns, 
There appear, also, some traces of the Tartar vocalic harmony. 
Arabic words, as might be expected, are found in the lan- 
guage, though not many; but it is a singular circumstance 
that some are found more closely incorporated than is usually 
the case with borrowed words,—verbs, and particles, as well as 
nouns. We have here certainly a language of a class decidedly 
different from those spoken by the several races inhabiting 
Africa, whose languages have been hitherto studied. Further 
research will determine whether the Begharmi, Mandara, and 
other adjacent tribes, speak tongues allied to the Bornu, and 
whether any physiological characters shall be found to distin- 
cuish these people ethnologically from other Negroes, as defi- 
nitively as those differ from the Gallas and the Kaffirs.” 

This grammar is a most valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of African philology, and I trust we shall soon have an 
account laid before the Society of a comparison of the Yoruba 
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and Bornu languages, in the former of which I drew attention 
to traces of the Tartar vocalic harmony. 

It is supposed by many persons that the field of our inquiry 
is very limited, and is nearly exhausted. It may be super- 
fluous in this place to say, that, on the contrary, our field of 
inquiry is very wide, and is scarcely at all worked. We do 
not even yet know the physical characters of all the present 
inhabitants of the world. There are large regions inhabited 
by people of whom we are entirely ignorant, and our know- 
ledge of the people of many regions is very imperfect, and of 
a fragmentary character. Our knowledge of their relationship 
to each other and to their predecessors is very limited. Our 
knowledge of the ancient migrations and displacements is but 
scanty and vague, and is, I think, utterly inadequate to the 
wide and positive conclusions which have been drawn. 

It is desirable to examine the state of our knowledge, and 
the authorities for it in each area of ethnological research. If 
this were done, we should discover vast and numerous lacunze 
to be filled up; and I cannot help thinking that this whole- 
some knowledge of our ignorance would be beneficial in 
directing a concentrated attention for its removal. 
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